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The Christian Antiquities of Northern Ethiopia 

By D. R. BUXTON, Esq. 

Read 23rd May 1946 
A. INTRODUCTORY 

T he subject of this paper is a forgotten and neglected style of architecture 
represented to-day by only a handful of monuments scattered among the moun¬ 
tains of northern Ethiopia. 'I'his is one of the by-ways of architecture, linked 
only obscurely with its main high-roads, and leading nowhere, unless it leads at some 
future time to a revived Ethiopian style. But, like other hy-w'ays, it offers a fascinating 
field of inqtiir)’, and one so little studied that the new-comer to it is free—for want of 
any established theories—to interpret it in his own way. 

It is perhaps not surprising that this architecture of ancient Ethiopia has remained 
so largely unknown. Until the last few years it was a major undertaking to penetrate 
the central Ethiopian highlands, necessitating a journey of months by mute caravan. 
It is true that Portuguese travellers, the members of official embassies sent to make 
contact with the Ethiopian Emperors, saw most of the country as long ago as the 
sixteenth century, and left records of what they had seen. But for more than three 
hundred years no European (not even the famous Bruce) repeated their exploits; and 
among the small company of travellers who followed at last In the latter nineteenth 
and early ttventieth century, few were competent to describe the ancient buildings 
which were but incidents in their path. 

To-day an excellent system of trunk-roads (due mainly to the Italians but initiated 
before their time) radiates from Addis .Ababa to the larger provincial centres. But it 
happens that none of the medieval churches in Ethiopia, with the single exception of 
one rock-church in the north, can be approached by road. Lalibela, the centre of the 
rock-church style, sdll mercifully preser\'ed among its mountains from the noise and 
smell of motor traffic, now demands a three-day journey by mule from the nearest 
road. The tw'o built-up churches of Lasta are equally remote and almost totally un¬ 
known, while the northern monasteries each require a long walk followed by a some¬ 
what perilous climb. 

Under each main heading in this paper I shall indicate very briefly the studies 
hitherto made of the buildings in question. Here it need only be said that no archaeo¬ 
logist has yet published a general account of the early Ethiopian monuments or 
attempted to view" them together in a common perspective. Admirable work was done 
at Aksum, and at other pre-Christian and early-Christian sites, by the Gennan expedi¬ 
tion of 1906' and they used such material as existed on the later rock-churches for 
comparative purposes. If that material had been more adequate they would certainly 
have anticipated a large part of my present theme; but they knew nothing of the 
suiviving built-up churches of Lasta of which 1 shall have much to say below. No 
serious study of the rock-hev^m churches of Lalibela and that district was ever made 

■ DfuUche Aksum Expedithn, vo|. ii by Krcnckcr, Berlin, 1913. Abbruviiitcd D,A.F.. 
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until the Italian archaeologist Monti della Cone undertook work there—which he 
rightly describes as a reconnaissance—in 1939, His book,^ an agreeablej popular 
volume with fine photographs^ is a valuable source of material upon which scholarly 
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work might even yet be based, but the text, which treats of Lalibela in isolation, adds 
no original thought to our subject.* 

My own object is to present a connected picture of the early Ethiopian monuments, 
which seem to me, as the result of some study and reflection, to represent a single style 
of very marked characteristics. Its ultimate origins may be various and this difficult 
question must be touched upon. But, through the amalgamation of different elements, 
a style was produced which is peculiar to Ethiopia. We can trace it from early Chris¬ 
tian times onwards through the middle ages until, In the thirteenth century, it was 
transformed, still retaining all its characteristics, into solid stone. 

In this paper I have limited myself almost entirely to an architectural viewpoint, 

* Monti della Corte, It t gli itltri rnttnumenfi medifTiili dri LjuffZ. Rome, 1940. 

Abbreviated Mond della Corte. ^ See p. 23.. 
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whereas a full study would have to consider much traditional and legendary material, 
many written records as yet unpublished, as well as the ev idence afforded by the sub¬ 
sidiary arts. I wish also to make it clear that the material here presented is provisional, 
and the plans and sections for the most part diagrammatic. While engaged in a research 
on locusts which involved travelling all over Ethiopia I found opportunities t4) visit 
nearly all the early churches hitherto discovered, a piece of good fortune which I 
appreciated to the full. But I had no leisure for careful studies, never attempted 
accurate measurements or drawings, and was hampered by the war-time scarcity of 
photographic film. As a rule one would hesitate to offer such material to a learned 
society. But in this case I feel justified fn doing so because of the neglect the subject 
has suffered, and because of the remoteness of the monuments, some of which may 
not be visited again by Europeans for years to come. 

B, Tin- AKSUMITE STV'Ln 

We are concerned in this paper with the Christian antiquities of Ethiopia, but in 
order to understand these we must briefly consider the pre-Cliristian style on which 
all Ethiopian architecture was founded, and the early liistory of the Ethiopians them¬ 
selves by whom these methods of building were practised. 

A popular account of early Ethiopian history has been made available by Kam- 
merer.' Here it is only necessary to recall that the Ethiopians are not an African but 
an Asiatic race, of Semitic affinities, who for some centuries before the Christian era 
were crossing the Red Sea and settling in the northern part of the Ethiopian highlands. 
Here was founded, about the beginning of the Christian era, their great capital city of 
Aksum. It was a king of Aksum who, about the middle of the fourth century, was 
converted (and started converting bis people) to Christianity; and from then until 
now Aksum has remained the sacred city of the Ethiopians, though it ceased to be 
their capital many centuries ago. 

Through Adulis, a Red Sea port not far from the modern Massawa, the Aksum 
kingdom communicated with the outside world, and such communications were more 
extensive at that early period than they ever have been since until the present epoch. 
The kingdom of Aksum was part of the civilized world, and influenced to some extent 
by Greek culture. Adulis was, in fact, a Greek port, but as the foundations of typical 
Aksumitc buildings are found there 1 have marked it on the sketch-map as an .Aksu- 
mite site. 

A glance at the map (fig. 1) shows, veiy roughly, the position of the ancient king¬ 
dom. Only the principal places are shown — Aksum itself, the port of .Adulis, and 
two very important sites on the trade-route which joined these towns: Kohaito and 
Tokonda, It will be noted that the present frontier between Ethiopia and Eritrea is 
highly artificial, cutting the ancient kingdom into two, so that the places mentioned, 
except for Aksum itself, now' fall within the boundaries of Eritrea, 

The monuments of the .Aksum kingdom were studied minutely by the German 
expedition of 1906, whose splendid report Is a mine of. information, difficult to exhaust. 
With the e.xception of the famous stelae, to be mentioned shortly, little remains above 

^ Kammcrcr, sur rhisiiMre nrfiiquif Paris, igzb. 
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ground. But the foundations which do remain are extremely characteristic.' They 
consist of a stone plinth whose sides, instead of being vertical, take the form of a series 
of narrow steps (cf. plate Xic where this feature is seen copied in solid rock). The 
plans of these buildings always show portions of the walls recessed, and portions 




A,c, F. Atsum B. Tokonda n. Adults, Kohaito, Dcbr^ 
E. Adulis, Kohaitu Psmo. Imniha 


projecting, though the arrangement varied in detail (fig. 2). Usually the comers pro¬ 
ject while the intervening walls are recessed in one stage (fig. 2 a) or in two stages 
(fig, 2c). But a small building at Tokonda shows an opposite arrangement, the 
central portions of the walls being made to project {fig,. 2B}. The superstructure 
rested usually on monolithic columns; many of these survive. Traces of stainvays, 
arranged round a square central block of masonry, show that these buildings had at 
least one upper story, and the solidity of the foundations suggests several stories. The 
superstructures were, however, built in perishable material and nothing remains of 
them. 

The earlier plans are all founded on a square, the four sides being of equal length. 
The ground floors usually consisted of a number of small rooms, there being no main 
central space, Krenckcr concludes that these buildings were not places of worship but 
palaces, and that the principal rooms were on the upper floors. 

Other foundations exist whose plans are drawn out to form an oblong, always, how- 
ewr, retaining the typical indentations in the walls, of which there may be two or 
more on the long sides. Thus D and E (fig, 2) appear to be derived from and F 
from C. In every case there is reason to believe that these elongated foundations 

* pp. 
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belonged to Christian churches. I’hey ditfer from the ‘square' plans not only tn their 
elongation but in having a large principal space divided by two rows of columns into 
w’hat we may call nave and aisles; moreover, these buildings are orientated. "Fhe plan 
shown in D (fig. 2) is of special interest for it was ust*d in the two most important 
built-up churches which still stand in Ethiopia—Debra Damo and Imrahanna Kristos. 

There is evidence' that these characteristic plans, in their original square form, 
derived from southern Arabia, whence the Ethiopians had come. The elongation of the 
plan, with accompanying modifications, must, however, have been due to the influence 
of Christian basilican churclies in some other country'. We return to this subject in 
the section on Debra Damo, 

It has been said that the evidence of the Ibundations alone points to the Aksum 
palaces having been surmounted by a superstructure- of one or more upper stories, as 
shown in Krenckcr's reconstruction (fig. i+). In making this reconstruction, however, 
two other sources of evidence were used; the surviving church at Debra Damo (see 
next section) and the great stelae at Aksum, of which a little must now be said owing 
to their exceptional interest and close conne.xion with the Christian antiquities. 

These stelae^ are the most striking monuments remaining at Aksum. lliey were 
among the largest single blocks of stone ever manipulated in the ancient world, for the 
biggest of them, now fallen and broken in pieces, had a total lengtii of 33 metres, or 
110 ft., and thus exceeded the tallest known Egj'ptian obelisks. The single example 
still standing erect is sufficiently striking, standing 21 metres, or 70 ft,, above the 
ground. These extraordinary monuments are not obelisk-shaped. They have an 
oblong cross-section with the central portions of one or more faces recessed as in tlie 
plans of Aksumite buildings. They taper gradually tow'ards the top and terminate in 
a crescent-shape which was the symbol of Mahrcm (corresponding to Ares)—a god 
w orshipped by the Ethiopians in pre-Christian times. The stelae are, therefore, anterior 
to the middle of the fourth century, when Christianity was officially adopted in Ethiopia, 

From our present point of view—^thc reconstruction of the old Aksumite buildings 
—the special interest of the great stelae lies in their decoration. I’hey are elaborately 
carved to represent towers of many stories. I'he sample still standing shows nine 
stories; the monster now collapsed had no less than thirteen. Each story* is marked 
by a tier of windows, those of the bottom story^ being smaller than any of the others; 
while a door, c<implctc with lock or ring, is represented at the base of the monolith 
(fig, 7). The carv'ed door- and w'indow-frames of these stelae, and the whole of the 
intervening wall-spaces, imitate with scrupulous accuracy the methods of construc¬ 
tion employed at Debra Damo, which will be described in detail in the next section. 
The conclusion is inescapable that these were the methods generally used in early 
Aksumite buildings, which may be reconstructed accordingly. Moreover, the whole 
conception of these monoliths suggests that a many’-storied tower was the architectural 
ideal of the age, and one may safely conclude that some at least of the old Aksumite 
palaces had as many' stories as their architects dared to build, 

^ Ihidr^ pH 10Q+ _ fp. remarks on columns capitals {p- 57) arc 

^ Ibid., p. 107. The imerestinj^ subject of tht comer- also relevant, 

tov^'crs ahown in this reconstmction is dii^cussed beJow * pp. 10-^30. 
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C, THE BUILT-Ul’ CHURCHES 

\ye now pass on to those early built-up churches which still survive, or survived 
until recently. They are a small group^ remnants of a once widespread style, but we 
may be thankful that the accidents of site and history have enabled even these few to 
come through the troubled centuries unscathed. Up to the sixteenth century' there 
must have been many such churches, but the Moslem invaders of that period de¬ 
stroyed all they came across, sparing only what they could not find, or failed to reach. 
Thus the two surviving northern churches ow'e their preservation to inaccessibility; 
the two others farther south are effectually hidden in caves. 

The sketch-map sl^ows the approximate position of each of these churches, whether 
surviving or recently destroyed. The northern group coincides with the Aksum king¬ 
dom. The later, outlying examples in Lasta illustrate a stage in the extension of 
Ethiopian influence southwards during medieval times. There are, indeed, traces of 
Msumitc civilization in the same district, showing that the old kingdom began coloniz¬ 
ing southwards at an early date. But in due course this impenetrable highland area 
became a Christian centre of the first importance, and from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century the Zagwe kings made it the centre of their dominions. Sprung from the local 
Agau race of Waag and Lasta, they were a 'usurping’ dynasty not of the Solomonic 
line. But their achievements, at least in architecture, have justified the usurpation. 
To one of these kings—Imrahanna Kristos—we owe a wonderful built-up church 
which will shortly be described in detail; to another, the famous and saintly Lalibela, 
are due the unique excavated churches which will always be associated with his 
name. 

I . Debra Damo (pis. I and ll) 

The most ancient and the most perfect of early Ethiopian churches belongs to the 
monastery of Debra Damo, perched on a mountain-top in Tigre, close to the Eritrean 
border. The photograph (pi. ta) of the perilous rope-climb bv which alone the 
monastery can be approached shows how it is tliat this ancient churcli still stands. 
Evidently the destructive lust of man has done far more to obliterate the ancient 
Ethiopian style than the winds and rains of a thousand years. Debra Damo is fully 
exposed to the elements but it was shielded, through its inaccessible position, from 
deliberate aj^ult. It is in fact recorded that the Moslem invaders of the early sixteenth 
century besieged this mountain in vain. 

Debra Damo was studied in 1906 by the German Aksum Expedition, who, in the 
short time at their disposal, and under most difficult conditions (for they were not 
permitted to enter the main body of the church), carried out a very fine piece of work,* 

1 have used their plan and sections with the minor modifications indicated, also their 
perspective view (fig, 3)* f have come across no record of subsequent visits to the 
monastery by Europeans up to the Italian regime. Under Italian auspices the walls 
were provisionally shored-up to prevent the collapse of the church which was (and is) 
imminent, but if any studies were made of the building they do not seem to have been 


^ ti’s.tm auiiuvticvgc nvy iiiucuicuiinfn LQ mis lOJS paper. 
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published. My own %^lsits to the monastery were made, with English friends, in 
October 1944 and May 1945, and on both occasions we were received most hospitably 
by the monks. 

The plan of this church (fig. 4) follows the type represented in fig. 3 d. The 'in- 
dentations’ are, however, very shallow and e.veciited within the depth of the walls, the 
inner surfaces of which are not affected. Part of the foundation-plinth is exposed and 
has the ‘stepped* character seen in all the .Aksumitc buildings. 

The walls, with their door- and window^-frames, are constructed in a most character¬ 
istic fashion, well show'n in figs, 5 b which I have borrowed from Krencker.’ 
Except at the corners, w^hcrc squared stone is used, the walls are built of small rough 
stones (mostly tilc-like fragments of the Itjcal rock, laid fiat) set in an earthy mortar. 
At tnter\'als horisiontal timbers are let into the walls, one on the outer and one on the 
inner face of the wall at each level. These are crossed by numerous short, round logs 
which pass through the w-all. projecting freely outside, and sometimes inside too. 
They are slotted below so as to fit down over the longitudinal beams which they clamp 
securely together, so strengthening the whole fabric of the wall. I propose to call these 
shoH logs binders*. Their rounded, projecting ends are sometimes called by the 
Ethiopians ‘monkey-heads'. 

The construction of the door-frames and w'lndow'-frames will best be understood 
by reference to the figures. These frames are characterized by short timbers at each 
corner, passing through the wall and projecting on either side, but differing from the 
binders just mentioned in being square instead of round. 'Phesc pieces are grooved 
so as to fit over the longitudinal wall-beams both top and bottom, and so contribute 
their share to holding the w^ll together, besides forming the comers of the frames. 
The uprights forming the sides of these frames — two on the inner and two on the 
outer face of the wall—are let into the corner-pieces. In effect two identical outer 
frames result from this method — one internal and one external. In the most usual 
type of door and w-indow' (fig, 6) the timbers of the outer frames are very substantial, 
and the reduced spaces between them are hidden by the equally hea\'y timbers of the 
single inner frame. 

The effect of the outer walls at Debra Damo is not unpleasing, even in their present 
washed-out condition (pi. ib). They are diversified by the numerous horizontal lines 
of the wooden beams, surmounted by rows of *monkev-heads*, by window's in two 
ticra, and by the projecting courses which, designed to throw off rain-water, east 
stnking shadows during the middle of the day; while the angles of the wall-recesses, 
with their conspicuous quoins, provide a strong venical emphasis. But the effect 
originally produced was very much more striking, since the stone courses were every^- 
where covered with a layer of plaster, vestiges of which remain. The west front of 
Debra Damo, protected by a subsequent porch, gives some idea of this original con¬ 
dition of the walls, but we must turn to the later church at Imraha (where, however, 
the monkey-heads are lacking) to realize its full decorative value (pis. iv and y). 

It is these features of w'alls, doors, and windows that were copied in the great stelae 
at Aksum described in the previous section. Mow exact was this copying can be 

^ pp, 7 and 9, 
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realized if we consider two features of minor detail which have not yet been mentioned. 
In pi. Jr one of the twin western doors of the Debra Damo church can he seen, 
Above the door-frame we see an ornamental beam carv-ed into a row of dentils; it is 
limited at either end by additional projecting blocks. Further, the free edge of the 
lintel of the inner door-frame is channelled—for what 
purpose 1 am not sure. Reference to fig. 7 (which is 
typical of other such bases) shows that each of these 
minor features has been scrupulously reproduced over 
the false doors of the stelae. 

We may conclude from this that the designers of the 
stelae, who might have ornamented their work in many 
other w'ays, admired the forms of this style not only 
for their practical value as a building method but also 
for their decorative effect, If no buildings had survived 
in which these features were used constructively they 
might in fact have been regarded as a mere abstract; 
system of ornament. It is clear that Krenckcr was 
only able to interpret this decoration* correctly by 
reference to the two built-up churches known to the 
German expedition—Asmara and Debra Damo. 

The German report discusses' the evidence, which 
I shall not recapitulate, for the widespread use of this 
or a similar method of construction in early times. It 
was employed in countries as far apart as Crete, Asia 
Minor, and Tibet; and Krencker himself saw it actually 
in use, after his return from Etliiopia, in southern Asia Minor, But the Ethiopians 
brought it with them, without a doubt, from southern Arabia. 

To resume the description of Debra Damo. As already implied the western porch 
was no doubt an addition, but a very early addition, to the original fabric. It has 
sei^Td the useful purpose of protecting the original west front from the weather. It is 
chiefly interesting for its ceiling, divided into three square compartments cacli covered 
by means of diagonal beams across the comers, followed by further diagonals (pi. ic). 
Krencker considered this ceiling to be comparatively modem, but the method at least 
is old, and it was interesting to find it copied in a ceiling-compartment of a rock-hewn 
church (pi. XI/y). 

Entering the church proper through one of the paired doorways already mentioned 
(see plan, fig. 4) we first find ourselves in a verj^dark antechamber or narthex (pi. it a). 
It has a low, wooden ceiling supported by three wooden columns carry^ing bracket- 
capitals.* Once accustomed to the darkness we discover that part of the ceiling is 
divided into numerous square compartments containing a set of carved panels which 
is one of the glories of Debra Damo. It comprises a multitude of animal subjects 
including domestic and wild animals, hunted beasts, and fabulous monsters, A portion 
of this ceiling was photographed, rather unsuccessfully, by the German expedition, 

* D.A.E,^ pp- 7"^- ^ Sk <iiscus3ioii at p. 37- 
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and the subjects appearing there are discussed at length in their report.’ My own 
picture (pi. iiA) fortunately shows a different part of the ceiling, but many panels still 
remain unphotographed. The identifiable subjects hitherto recorded may be tabulated 
as follows: 




Domestic animals—donkey and dogs; horse or mule watched by hyena; camel with stylized 
palm; affronted goats with rosette. 

Hunted animals—antelope seized by beast of prey; ibex pursued by dogs; leopard seizing prey. 

Other W'ild beasts^—hyena (?) with huge claws sw'allcnving something; antelope lying dowm ’wiffi 
dog and gigantic tick (?); lion (?) with slanting tree behind and monkey below; hons looking 
opposite waj’switb stylized branch; snake swallowing antelope; four intertwined beasts with 
cross; elephant. 

Birds—peacocks drinking from vase. 

Fabulous beastS“griffin with wings; humped creature with beak. 

* pp. 182-94. 
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^ In general, these subjects show no Christian influence whatever, though a cross is 
introduced among the intertwined beasts in one of the panels mentioned. However, 
an elegant cruciform foliage-design occupies the central panel in each of the two 
sections of ceiling so far photographed. There 
are also some purely geometrical designs among 
the panels, simitar to those of the frieze described 
below. 

All the animal subjects mentioned are of Persian 
derivation though they were already used in the 
west in Mycenaean art. Through the intermediary, 
it is usually believed, of Sassanian and other tex¬ 
tiles they became popular during the middle ages 
in Byzantine, Coptic, and even in Romanesque 
(including our own Norman) architecture. The 
immediate source of the style of these Debra Damo 
carvings must have been either Syria or Egypt, 
where such subjects were prevalent, especially 
between the fourth and seventh centuries. 

The narthex does not extend right across the 
building but opens to the north into a smalt space 

containing a stairway, arranged round a central block of masonry. This stair^vay 
differs in no way from those of which traces are found in all the Aksumite build¬ 
ings. It leads to a small unroofed portion of the upper story whence one may enter 
the rooms over the porch and narthex, and the lofts above the aisles. 

As yet we have noticed no feature of this building (with the exception of a few panels 
bearing cruciform designs) which could not have formed part of an Aksumite palace. 
Without any doubt the structure of walls and windows derives directly from pre- 
Christian buildings, whose upper rooms, with ceilings supported on wooden posts, 
were probably not unlike the narthex just described. But on passing into the main 
interior space we encounter a different — and apparently a western—tradition. A 
glance at the plan (fig. 4) and sections (fig. S) shows that Debra Damo, in its interior 
layout, is a variety of eariy Christian basilica. Two ranges of columns divide 
it into a nave with aisles, the latter being surmounted by an upper story. The 
columns—a mixed lot, probably derived from an earlier building — are monolithic 
and without separate capitals; they support longitudinal beams carry-ing the upper 
walls of the nave, constructed in nearly the same manner as the" external walls 
(pi. nr.rf). 

Above the columns, on either side of the nave, we find a very attractive decorative 
feature—kind of wooden frieze, constructed like a series of small blind windows, 
each containing a can^d wooden panel (fig. 9). Since double and triple windows, 
connected m the same way, occur on the Aksum stelae wc may believe, with Krencker,’ 
that this was an ancient Ethiopian feature. But it is also possible that the builders were 
reproducing, in Ethiopian fashion, some tyyie of classical frieze. However that may 

* p. 105, 
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be, the fneae occupies the position of the triforium of a western church and so re¬ 
inforces the impression that we are here on familiar ground> Above the frieze are 
windows, suggestive of a clerestory, opening into the lofts above the aisles and so 
admitting some indirect light to the nave,* 

At the eastern end of the nave a large canned wooden arch, slightly horseshoe- 
shaped, opens into the sanctuarj’. It is the only arch in this building, and reminds 
one forcibly of a chancel-arch. A curtain closes the opening, for the laity may not 
enter, or even see into the sanctuary of any Ethiopian church, and at this point one’s 
obscr\ations must cease. Krenckcr claims to have caught a glimpse of a frieze, similar 
to that of the nave, carried round the walls of the sanctuary, and this is not impossible. 
He also shows tentatively an upper floor over the sanctuary', but this is so improbable 
that I have omitted it in the simplified version of his section (fig. 8). 1 suspect, by 
analogy \vith Imraha, Jammadu Mariam, and many rock-churches, that there is a 
small dome over the sanctuary. 

The nave rises to the full height of the building and is covered by a curious roof 
(pL II if). In the first place it seems unnecessary from a structural point of view; the 
span of the nave being no more than 3^ metres, it could have been roofed more simply. 
But practical considerations were secondary, and one may suppose that the builders 
were copying something which, to fulfil their conception of a church, had to be copied. 
The roofing system comprises three massive tie-beams supported on wooden brackets 
and surmounted by arched braces resembling complete wooden arches. On these latter 
the rest of the structure is supported (but not directly, for blocks intervene). The 
remaining framew'ork consists, as in any western roof, of principals, purlins, and 
ordinary rafters. The roof does not rise to a ridge but is cut off fiat at the top, so that 
the transverse connect!ng-pieccs of the principal rafters have the appearance of collar- 
beams, which of course they are not. Outside, this roof does not appear, being covered 
in by a flat earth-roof (see perspective view, fig. 3). 

We have been speaking of many features which are clearly foreign to the pre- 
Christian Aksumite building: the basilican plan, with nave and t^vo-storied aisles; the 
sanctuary'-arch; the peculiar roof. These must all be attributed to the influence of the 
Christian basilican churches of Egypt or Syria; and since the early Ethiopian Church 
had connexions with both countries, we need not exclude the possibility that both 
may have influenced Ethiopian church-building. This is a subject which calls for 
research, and 1 do not propose to discuss it. The following tentative comparisons may, 
however, be made with the early architectures of Syria and Egy^pt: 

Syria,^ The basilicas of Chaqqa (pre-Christian) and Tafkha (Christian) have high 
naves spanned at inter\'als by round arches, and aisles in two stories separated from 
the nave by arcades. There is no vaulting properly so called, roofs being spanned with 
stone slabs. The arrangement of nave and two-storied aisles (these w'ith flat roofs) is 
reminiscent of Debra Damo. There is no sanctuary-arch. Other Syrian basilicas had 
timber roofs. Semi-domes over the eastern apse are common; they may have inspired 
the small complete domes found over Ethiopian sanctuaries. Pierced-stone windows 
may have influenced Ethiopia. 

> See (Ihcussiun of frieies, {>.41. * De Vogiie, La Syrie CeTttrak, Pam, 1865-77. See espeebUy pis. 15-17. 
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Egypt,^ The typical church of basilican plan in the Kile valley below Aswan has 
something in common wth Debra Damn, etc,, though the material was brick. There 
are a nave and two-storied aisles. The latter^ as well as the nave, were barrel-vaulted* 
but this was inevitable in a country where brick was the only available building 
material. Further—a more striking connexion with Ethiopia—a sanctuary-arch is 
present. 

It is clear, in any case, that after the conversion of Ethiopia to Christianity the local 
architecture was influenced by the Christian basilica. The resulting composite style 
which was used thereafter for all churches in Ethiopia was a true national product and 
resembles, as far as I know, nothing else in the world, Debra Damo, as the oldest 
extant example built in the compound manner, occupies a unique position in our 
study. 

It is impossible to date Debra Damo with any certainty. Krencker^ states that the 
style of the animal-panels would point to the sixth or seventh century, that Is, shortly 
after the foundation of the monastery; but he admits that it might possibly be as late 
as the eleventh century. The earlier date seems to me improbable, and it w'ould be 
unwise in any case to base any argument on the panels, w'hich might have been brought 
from another building. 1 agree, however, at least as regards the main structure, 
with his latest possible limit of the eleventh century. The reasons for this arc as 
follows; 

(a) The plan of Debra Damo differs in no essential respect from those of the (sup¬ 
posed) earliest Christian churches in this area. The shallowness of the wall-indenta¬ 
tions is the only conspicuous difference, and this is foreshadowed in some of the plans 
at Kohaito, etc. Moreover, the structural details at Debra Damo resemble to the point 
of identity those copied on the Aksum stelae, which cannot be later than the early 
fourth century. These considerations point to a very early date. 

{h) The church at Imraha (p. 14) which appears to belong to the twelfth century 
exhibits a style which in one important respect (the multiplication of arches) has 
advanced far, and in another (the omission of the binders) has degenerated when com¬ 
pared with that of Debra Damo. This suggests that Debra Damo ante-dates Imraha 
by a considerable period. 

My personal opinion is that the main fabric of Debra Damo belongs to the ninth 
or tenth century; the existing nave-roof may well be later. 

3. Debra Libanos {Erkreay (pi. tn) 

This monastery is the twin of Debra Damo, founded at the same time (sixth cen¬ 
tury) and only a few miles away, but the two are now separated by the Eritrean 
frontier. It must not be confused with the more famous Debra Libanos in Shoa. 

The monastery occupies a site as remarkable as that of Debra Damo—a narrow 
ledge half-way down a cliff. Approaching from the village of Ham, itself perched 
on a small, nearly inaccessible plateau, one reaches the monastery by a climb down 

■ Somers Clarte, CkmUaH AnilquitUs m the Xitt Valley, Oxford, rgia, Soe especially p, 90 and pis. )sJ!V and sxvf. 

' D.A.E., p. 19+. ’ p. 295. 
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several hundred feet of rock. The church occupies the whole width of one end of the 
ledge. The site is cramped and the whole building very small, but its w^all and window 
structure are typical of the style. There are pierced-stone windows like those of 
Imraha. An interesting ejctemal feature is the central projection in the eastern wall, 
which follows the aberrant plan of the Tokonda ruin shown in fig, 2B, 

I was not allow-ed to go beyond the western vestibule. The door-frame (pL ill b) 
leading thence to the church proper is beautifully carved, but in a style showing more 
in common with modem than with ancient Ethiopian carvdngs; and the frame itself is 
constructed in a manner seen only in relatively recent buildings. The main internal 
space appeared to be divided into two aisles only, and to lack all the distinctive features 
developed at Debra Damo, Nevertheless, most of this building probably dates from 
the same period as Debra Damo. As far as I know, it is the only example of the style 
still standing in Eritrea. 

3. Asmara {Fsriirea) 

This still survived in 1906 when visited by the German Aksum Expedition whose 
description need not be repeated.' They considered that it dated from the same period 
as Debra Damo, though often damaged and altered since. Its w'alls and splendid doors 
with carved lintels were of the usual construction, and the interior contained two rows 
of columns in masonry^ partly walled up to make a central sanctuary. 

This precious relic, the only example of the sty'le that the average traveller could 
ever have hoped to see, was destroyed or allowed to be destroyed by the Italians and 
replaced in 1920 by a ‘picturesque Italian interpretation of the Abyssinian style’.= 


4, Aramo {ETrireaY {Yi\. in) 

This is the second ancient church destroyed in recent times in Eritrea, in this case 
only a few years ago, about 1940-1. I do not certainly know* w’hether it was built in 
the usual technique, or whether any record of it \va.s made by Italian archaeologists. 
VVhen visiting the site (now occupied by a new church) in June 1945 I found, however, 
some finely caived panels and sections of wooden arches; most of these were preserv’ed 
in an out-house hut one important section of arch was lying out in the open. These 
fragments have since been removed to the museum in Asmara. 

The arches w'ere of the same type as the carv^ed sanctuary-arch at Debra Damo, but 
as three of them were represented the church must have had a more advanced layout 
and was doubtless much later. The geometrical designs on the soffits and edges of 
these arches closely resembled some found in stone at Laiibela (see p. 41 and fig. 24). 
The panels probably belonged to window-lattices (cf, Imraha, pi. v 6) but may, alter¬ 
natively, have been from a ceiling or frieze. 


5, Imrahmma Kristos {Imraha) (pis. JV and v) 

This remarkable church, of extraordinaiy' interest in itself and incomparable in its 
setting, is one of two, both built inside caves, which are knowm to remain in the 


* pp. i95“S. 
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district of Lasts, The cave at Imraha is hidden among tall juniper trees in the depths of 
a ravine on the western slopes of Mt, Abuna Josef, a day’s journey, by an exceedingly 
precipitous track, to the north of Lallbela, 

The first European to visit Imraha was the Portuguese priest Alvarez who passed 
that way while journeying to Lalibela in 1520,' There is no record of subsequent 
visits until the place was hastily noticed by the Italian 
archaeologist Monti della Corte in 1939.* He does not E 

seem, however, to have realized the full significance of 
the building and his description is most inadequate. 

Mr. Molesworth, then attached to H.M. Legation in Addis 
Ababa, came across the church again during a recent 
journey to Lalibela and I followed in June 1945- 

The church follows in all general principles the tradition 
of Debra Damo, though there are many differences and 
advances in detail which will be tabulated below. Owing 
to the perfect preservation of the plaster-covering of the 
stone courses, Imraha gives an effect of brown-and-white 
striping very different from the worn walls of Debra 
Damo, which, however, were originally treated in the 
same way. 

We must now consider in detail the resemblances and 
differences bctw'cen Imraha and Debra Damo, The plan 
(fig. 10), sections (fig, 11), and isometric view (fig. 12) are 
the result of rough notes taken in haste, helped out by a few photographs. They are, 
therefore, somewhat diagrammatic. I find, however, that my own plan agrees almost 
precisely with Monti della CorteV which has since come to hand. He does not offer 
any sections or elevations. 

The plan resembles in outline that showm in fig. 2 d and used at Debra Damo. 
Imraha, however, has only four bays and no porch, no stairway, and no separate vesti¬ 
bule. Its width (c. 30 ft.} is about the same as Debra Damo but its length considerably 
reduced {c. 42 ft. as against 66 ft.). 

The tcalis are built as described for Debra Damo e.xcept that they are entirely lack¬ 
ing in binders. This suggests that the original system of construction—in which the 
binders played an essential part—was ceasing to be understood, and that the longi¬ 
tudinal beams were used primarily for their dccorati%^e effect. The walls were, how¬ 
ever, very solid and have survived remarkably well. At Debra Damo the longitudinal 
beams were slightly more widely spaced at the top of the wall. Here the contrary is 
the case, probably because the builders w^crc determined to insert the right number 
before reaching the roof of the cave. 

Doors and tcindtKvs are of the usual construction. A much larger proportion of the 
wall-space is occupied by windows than at Debra Damo, and their comer-pieces to a 

» iYarnaivr ofihe Pvriitgufie Embatsy lu Abym'iiia duritig tlttyears iSso -j, hy I'nthcr Francisco .Alvarez, trans. Lord 
Stanley of .Aidcrky. London, Hakluyt"Society. 1881 (abbreviated .Alvans}, p. 119, 

* Monti dells Corte, p. 15+* * p. 15^* 
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limited extent take the place of the round binders of the original technique. The 
decorative strips above doors and windows are more elaborate here. The upper win¬ 
dows are slightly smaller owing to the closer spacing of the beams in the upper wall. 
Elaborate window-lattices as well as pierced-stone fillings (both absent at Debra 




Damo) arc used here. As at Debra Damo there are three doors, but none of them are 
paired. 

Roofs^ etc. (see isometric view, fig. 12), The nave-roof projects like an inverted 
trough lying along the middle line of the building. At its eastern extremity the small 
sanctuary dome is likewise visible externally. The four comer-towers which form so 
conspicuous a feature may contain upper stories, used as store-rooms; they are there¬ 
fore shown roofed-in, but if store-rooms are absent they may be hollow. I had no 
satisfactory view of the roofs, so that this portion of the isometric view is to some 
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extent conjectural. The comer-towcrs, which have no counterpart at Debra Damo, 
raise an interesting train of thought which will be discussed below. 

Interior disposition (fig. it). There is a nave and aisles but owing to cramped con¬ 
ditions in the cave the lofts over the aisles have been omitted. Therefore,the upper 
windows, which would otherwise open into the lofts, are inserted just below the 
ceiling-icvel of the aisles themselves. The nave windows, which at Debra Damn 
communicate with the lofts, here open directly to the cave (sec under Frieze). 

The coinmtis are not monolithic as at Debra Damo, etc., and should now more 
properly be called piers. They are very massive and are built up of stones which are 
made to imitate the alternate wood and plaster courses of the walls. 'I'he columns 
has'^e wooden bracket-capitals which are treated logically, there being no bracket un¬ 
less it is required to support an arch (see p, 38, fig, 23, and pi, v c, d). 

These columns support arches, both transverse and longitudinal, in all the positions 
shown by paired dotted lines in the plan (fig. to). This is a great advance on the single 
sanctuary-arch of Debra Damo. For some reason which is not obvious no arch was 
inserted at the western end of the nave opposite the sanctuary-arch; a lintel-beam, 
supported by its own brackets, is used instead. With the exception of the sanctuary^- 
arch, which is carved, these arches are plastered over and painted. 

Frieze. Owing to the impossibility of carrying this building to its natural height 
inside the cave there are several signs of cramping. One of these is that the frieze is 
placed very low over the nave-arcade (fig. 11; and compare its natural position in 
fig. 25 c). For the same reason the type of frieze in which windows alternate w'ith 
blind panels was chosen: there was no room for a separate row of windows as at 
Debra Damo. This frieze makes a complete circuit of the nave, being carried round 
its east end (above the sanctuary-arch) and also round its west end (above the 
lintel). 

The nave-roojy which extends over the two central bays and rises above the other 
roofs of the church, resembles that of Debra Damo in general type and has an even 
smaller span (about 2 metres). There are no arched braces. A single central tie-beam 
is joined to two vertical timbers which may be compared with queen-posts. 'Fherc 
was, of course, no need here for an external earth-roof. 

Decoration, Elaborate geometrical carv’ings occur on the aisle-roofs, on spandrels 
of the nave-arcades, and on all the capitals—a marked change from the simplicity of 
Debra Damo. I had no time to copy, and no film on which to photograph these 
designs. 

Among the various characters in which Imraha ditFers from Debra Damo the 
multiplication of arches is the most important, and this shows a definite advance. It 
would seem that the single eastern arch of Debra Damo was a tentative introduction. 
At the later period represented by Imraha (and perhaps Aramo) the builders had 
acquired more confidence and put in arches wherever they liked, so that lintel-beams 
were almost entirely eliminated. These arches spring from bracket-capitals supported 
on built-up piers, an improvement on Debra Damo, where the monolithic columns 
of the nave support lintel-beams directly and bracket-capita Is are confined to the 
narthex (see p. 38). The composite frieze of Imraha, in which perforated and blind 

^XiL. scit. o 
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panels alternate, may represent a later stage of evolution than the simpler frieze of 
Debra Damo, but they always remained alternative arrangements (see p- 4!). The 
idea of carrying the frieze round'the ends of the nave was new. A further advance is 


Fig. 12 
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seen in the richness of the carved detail, both inside and out, which is far more abun¬ 
dant and applied to more elements of the building than at Debra Damo. Finally, the 
omission of the binders from the walls marks an evolution in style, though diis is 
hardly to be regarded as a progressive change. 

Imraha and die rock-churches. Imraha is notable in itself, as a fine example of the 
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built-up Ethiopian style, but still more notable for the light it throws on the rock-hewn 
churches of the Ijalibela school* 'Fhat these rock-churches owe much to the tradition 
of Debra Damo is in any case obvious. But Imraha forms a perfect link between the 
two, and explains the appearance at Lalibela of many features which are wanting 
in the primitive style of Debra Damo, These features—absent from Debra Damo 
but common to Imraha and Lalibela— 
will be briefly listed now, though this 
means, in effect, enumerating once more 
the special characteristics of Imraha. I 
shall indicate at the same time on 
which of the Lalibela churches they 
appear. 

"^rhe wall structure, with alternate 
courses of timber (set back) and plastered 
stone (projecting), but without binders, 
is copied both inside and outside on the 
walls of the *Amanuel church (pi. 

Among the numerous ornamental win¬ 
dow-lattices at Imraha there arc four 
comparatively simple cross and swastika 
designs (pi. and fig* 19). All of these 
arc copied in stone among the windows 
of the Mariam church, and one of them 
(at the top of column A in the figure) 
became a favourite, being used in 
Medhane Alem and Amanuel as well. 

The interior arrangements at Imraha 
(that is to say, the tradition of Debra 
Damo modified by the free use of arches) 
recurs both at Amanuel and Mariam. 

In both cases the arches spring from 
square piers with bracket-capitals w'hich, 
however, arc now treated as units, the 
full complement of four brackets being 
always present (sec p. 39). The frieze 

at Mariam (fig. 25), which incorporates windows and runs right round the nave, 
closely follows Imraha; so too does the elaborate car\'ed detail of arches and capitals, 
it may be said, in fact, that the rock-churches mentioned in this paragraph, which 
are among the most important at Lalibela, incorporate between them all the distinc¬ 
tive features of Imraha. 

The influence of Imraha (and no doubt of other churches, long since destroyed, in 
the same stvie) is so clearly marked at Lalibela that one would in any case attribute to 
Imraha a date anterior to the rock-churches, which belong to the early thirteenth 
century. This supposition is confirmed by the local tradition according to which it 
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was Imrahanna Kristos himsdf—a monarch of the twelfth century—who built the 
church that bears his name.' 

fmraha and the Aksumiie styl£. We have seen that Imraha throws light on future 
developments, explaining the appearance at Laltbcla of many features whose origin 





would otherwise be obscure. But one of Imraha’s special characters — the comer- 
towers — also throws light on the past, providing valuable evidence for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Aksumite buildings. 

Krcnckcr^ gives a reconstruction of the palace of Enda Mikael at Aksum in which 
the comer-elements are shown carried up Into towers (fig. 14). This restoration was 

^ According to sumc dccoiint^^ he reigned from mo io 1150+ ^ pp. 108^ 11^21.. 
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purely tentative for Krencker had no certain evidence of such towers, and was not 
aware that any existing building possessed them. In the description of End a Mikael 
and the discussion of superstructures he cautiously refers to 'comer*-1owers (?)’ with a 
query'. The reasoning that led him to believe in their existence is not explicitly stated, 
but he was probably influenced chiefly by consideration 
of the great palace of Taakha Mariam at Aksum whose 
foundations the expedition had excavated.* In this 
complex plan the broader, projecting elements (whether 
at the corners of larger buildings or not) with their 
invariable traces of stairways, are very suggestive of 
towers. However that may be, Krencker’s instinct in 
such matters was apparently a sure guide. Here at 
Imraha, which in so many respects follows Aksumite 
traditions, we see a living exapiple of these comer- 
whose existence he had correctly surmised. 

One other contribution to an understanding 
Aksumite style is made by a subsidiary building 
to the church In size, which stands in the same cave 
at Imraha.- This building is reputed to have been used 
by Tmrahanna Kristos himself as a place of residence. 

It may well date from the same period as the church, 
but w^hether this is so or not, its ceiling is a fine 
example of a very simple, early type. I shall not 

describe the plan or structure of this ceiling, which are shown diagrammatically in 
fig. 13. 1 think it may be assumed with confidence that this was the type—or one of 
the types—of ceiling used in the upper stories of the old Aksumite palaces. 


Frc. 15. lamnLiidu Mariimi. Pbrt 


6. Jamtmdu Mariam (pi. iv) 

This little church, standing in its cave among the mountains of eastern Lasta, is our 
final e.xample of the built-up style and the least known of all. It was apparently visited 
by that intrepid traveller, Father Alvarez, before he reached Imraha in 1520, but one 
cannot be quite certain of this identification, for the names he mentions differ from 
those now in use.^ .An English seaman, Nathaniel Pearce, who was wandering in 
Abyssinia in the early nineteenth century, went there in 1807.*^ I know of no other 
visits by foreigners, and though a few Italians must have passed that way during the 
occupation Monti della Corte appears to have overlooked the church. My owm ac¬ 
quaintance with it was due to the helpfulness of Fitaurari Berhane Maskal, Governor 
of Lasta, who takes a great interest in the old churches of his district. 

The church (as Alvarez observed) is cruciform in plan, this form having been 
arrived at, apparently, by the suppression of the four comer-elements which form the 
towers at Imraha (see plan, fig, 15). If the builders were thinking in terms of corner- 
towers, it would certainly have been a great relief and simplification, in such a site, to 

* pp« 1 12-21. ^ I io Ahyssinia and Travels in the interior 

* For plan wmt Monii della Corte^ p, J56, of lhai Country, etc., London, 1S14, p, 302* 

3 .Alvaro, p* iiS. 
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omit them altogether. The walls are built in dressed red stone and only a single 
wooden course—^Just below window-level—is incorporated as a concession to tradi¬ 
tion. The style had thus moved far from the standard set at Debra Damo, and it is 
clear that this church is considerably later than the others we have considered. It may 
well he later than the rock-churches, but this does not detract from its value as a 
representative—doubtless typical of many others now lost—of what was probably an 
early variety of built-up church. It is suggested below that the cruciform church of 
St. George at Lalibela is copied from such a type. 

The window- and door-frames at Jammadu Mariam are wooden and of the ap¬ 
proved pattern. Above the windows the wall-surface is covered vi^th brightly coloured 
paintings on cloth (not ancient). The walls have no upper tier of windows, except 
very small ones at the cast and w'est ends, and there is no question of an upper story. 
The upper nave-wall (with small windows) and its roof, also the dome over the sanc¬ 
tuary, rise conspicuously above the general roof-level. 

I'he interior, which unfortunately I was only able to inspect through the windows, 
shows a curious secondary simplification. Possibly expert builders could no longer 
be found at the time the church was built. No arches are attempted, and we see a 
‘ reversion to simple lintel-beams supported on w'ooden columns. There is a simple 
w'ooden frieze of the Debra Damo type, low over the lintels, and small nave-windows 
above it. No carved ornament can be seen. Here then is a church of a much later 
period (1 should say) than Imraha, a period probably of architectural decline. It is 
much simplified: perhaps degenerate. But it is none the less very attractive, shining 
like a jewel against the dark background of the cave. 


D. THE ROCK-HEWN CHURCHES 

These strange and wonderful churches, hewn from the solid rock, tong remained 
the only Ethiopian antiquities of the Christian period known to the outside world. 
Their built-up predecessors, which we have already described, escaped the notice 
of archaeologists until the present century. 

Lalibela is the undisputed headquarters of this school of architecture, and all the 
finest rock-churches arc there together, a group which must remain for all time one 
of the wonders of the w^orld. But even Lalibela, in its remoteness, has rarely been 
visited by Europeans. The first was Alvarez, the only Portuguese who undoubtedly 
went there, first in 1520 and a second time, it seems, later.' Nearly 350 years passed 
before the German explorer Rohtfs, who accompanied Napier’s army in 1867-8, 
found himself at Lalibela by accident and so Te-discovered’ it.^ He alone was per¬ 
mitted by Sir Robert Napier to leave the established route of the expedition, a not 
unnatural occasion for grievance among some British members of the party. There 
followed the Frenchmen Raifray and Simon in 1881; the American Harlan; de Cop- 
pet, French Minister in .Addis Ababa; and, in 1925, Rosita Forbes. Soon after that, 

* Alvairez, pp. 122 -llic writings of Alvurcz mak^ quoting him agiiin in this paper, 
fa^initing; readings He been quoted by mast writers ^ und Volk in Afrika^ lirtmienj r370. 

on Ethiopia and i have refrained only with regret from 
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Lalibela became a station of the Sudan Interior Mission. During the Italian occupa¬ 
tion there must have been a number of visitors to Lalibela, where some troops were 
stationed, but it was not until 1939 that Monti della Corte carried out an archaeo¬ 
logical surs'ey there. 

Few of these visitors contributed much useful information on the architecture. 
The first to do so since Alvarez w’as Raffray* who, though an amateur, measured most 
of the churches and made some good drawings which until recent years were the only 
pictorial record of Lalihcla available. It has already been observed above that Monti 
della Corte’s new book is valuable only as a source of illustrative material. It contains 
some fine photographs and an excellent set of plans and sections by the author's com¬ 
panion, described as the 'indefatigable Centurion Zacchia'. 'Fhe text show's little 
understanding of the subject, repeats old misconceptions, and is further marred by 
cheap expressions of political and racial prejudice, w'htle various errors shake one's 
faith in the whole work.^ Dr, Findlay, a recent visitor to Lalibela, has compiled a 
useful summary of information from the older records with descriptions of the 
churches.^ 

It is unnecessarj'^ here to recapitulate the legendary and historical matter relating to 
Lalibela, which is summarized by Monti della Corte and by Findlay, This material 
makes good reading, but is not essential to my theme. It need only be said that the 
original group of churches were apparently excavated in the early thirteenth century' 
under King Lalibela (after whom the place is named)—a verj,-^ remarkable man, 
venerated as a saint in Ethiopia, of whom too little is known. It is recorded that 
artisans from Egypt took a leading part in the work, though, as w^ill be seen, they were 
only permitted to copy local Ethiopian models. These expert stone-hewers were 
probably Christian refugees fleeing from persecution in Egypt; and as such persecu¬ 
tion became particularly intense during the period of the crusades, these may have 
promoted, indirectly, the excavation of the Lalibela churches. 

How the idea arose of excat’^ating complete churches from the solid rock remains 
uncertain. According to the legend it w'as God who gave instructions to Lalibela in 
his dreams, telling him in every detail the form that each church should take. It is 
said that the A^us of Lasta used to worship in caves, but it Is a long step from a cave, 
perhaps enlarged artificially, to the fully-developed rock-church, shaped both inside 


’ nty, Mamiithfi de la P'ilte tie Lttlibfltt 

{Abyssittif), Paris, 1882. 

* Ai p. 30p after referring in contemptuoua terms ti> 
Ethiopin as *thc pfoi^ee cf London and Geneva, over¬ 
thrown by the rencwct:l power of Rome'i the author 
procet^s: *ln fuct, at first tii Ak 3 um md Adulis, as later 
□n at Gondar, whefuverp in a word, we encounter some¬ 
thing greatt beautiful, or lasting in Eihtoplp^ wc have to do^ 
always and solelvn with the expression of a genius and a 
technique which are foreign, not native/ Tlib h apropos 
of I iaiihek. Evidently the author wm blinded by prej u dice^ 
for even hb own text, defective though it provides 
evidence to confute so false a yje’vv. 

41ie author claims that he and the other membefs c>f hia 
party' were accorded ecclesiastical rank by the chief priest 
at Lalibela and thus enabled to enter the aanctuancs of the 


churches, 'fhe prints wrouJd never willingly have allowed 
what they could only rt^gord as a desecration, and must 
huve submitted under pressure^ 

One gathers also that the Italian party d^potled the 
ehurdics of some of their vaJuablea, *Vhh amply explains 
the virtual impossibility, to-day, of penauading the priests 
to show their remaining treasures. 

Among errors in this volume the most surprising is the 
mistaken identification of three cIGgies of saints from the 
Ciblgodia chapel (pis. xiv' and xv). The accepted name of 
each la inscribed in GhiK ebameters which are lcg:iblc on 
the photographs themsetves. 

^ Findlay, Monolithic Churches of Lalibela in 

Ethiopia', BuUietin de in Sixi^tS d'Archiolf^ie voL 

In, His chapter ii must be used with caution as it 

contains niiiny errors. 
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and out. In Egypt there were no such monuments, though the temples of Abu Slmbcl 
are a near approach, having a fully elaborated interior and one external fa9adc. There 
are rock-cut tombs in many parts of western Asia, sometimes showing one, but never 
more than one, sculptured face outside. Those of Petra are well known, and a similar 

Arabia were the nearest rock-hewn monuments to Ethiopia. 
In Encita there are rcrnarkabie rock-excavations of various periods ^ and it is here that the 
only real parallel to Lalibcia can be found—the Hindu temples of the EUora school. 
T hese are shaped both outside and inside and arc extremely elaborate; as at Ealibcla, 
their various features reproduce wooden methods of construction. All these belong to 
earlier periods than the Ethiopian rock-hewn churches, but it is not clear whether 
Lalibcia had any knowledge of them. 

almost indestructible, are to-day far more numerous than 
their budt-up predecessors—the converse, of course, of the situation in medieval 
times. On the sketch-map they cannot be shown individually, but a general idea of 
their distribution is given. Besides the principal group, centred on Lalibela (of which 
bokota may he considered an outlying member), there is a northern group in Tigre and 
a southern in Shoa, The latter is an interesting confirmation of local traditions and 
records, which indicate the existence of Christian communities in Shoa in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Fuller information may in time extend the known 
range of these churches to other parts of the northern hi'ghlands, 

I have myself seen ten rock-churches besides the eleven at Lalibela. I shall not 
attempt to describe them all in detail j it will be more useful to concentrate on those 
(especially the more Hnished examples at Lalibela) w’hich most clearly illustrate the 
theme of this paper. I shall also indulge in some interesting (if risky) speculations, 
W'orkmg back from rock-hewn derivatives to built-up prototypes now lost. 

r . Lalibela (pis. vi-vui) 

I cannot embark on^ a full description of this fantastic place, a world in itself of 
e.xcavated rock. Nor is it possible to describe it by a mere enumeration of the churches, 
various though they are: the whole is more than the sum of its parts. The site is 
riddled from end to end with trenches and passages dividing the rock, with branching 
caves and galleries, and mysterious subterranean passages connecting one 
church with another. The churches^ disposed m various groups and at various levels 
m confusing disorder , arc not all easy to find and the visitor learns only slowly to feel 
at home among them.* 

All who come to Lalibela must marvel at the mind that conceived so grandiose a 
pl^; at the endless patient labour that carried it through to completion. Confronted 
with these churches Gran himself, the ruthless Moslem conqueror, is said to have 
turned away, abashed and humbled. Yet it must be said chat to the devotee of truth¬ 
fulness in art they are not satisfying. Everything here is false, every detail unconstruc- 
tive. For greater aesthetic pleasure we must go to a built-up church wJierc all we 
see IS genuine — to Imrahaj a day’s journey away. 

These Lalibela churches form' two main groups 300 yards apart, while one of them 

' A good gfiiLnil idea of tilt place it to be gained from Monii della Corte’s iMSihttti. 
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—St, George—stands by itself. They are all excavated in a reddish volcanic tuff and» 
for the most part, are wonderfully preserved. The principal churches stand fully 
isolated, rising in the form of great blocks of rock, sculptured on all sides to resemble 
a normal building, from the deep courts which have been excavated around them. 



Fig. 16, Rock-church plans 

A. Bilbala Ghiorghls. B. Lalibeb Ghiorghis. C* Lalibcia Amanucl. 
Laiibtrla Mcdhanc /Ucm 


Such are Medliane Alem and Mariam in group A, Amanuel in group B,and Ghiorghis, 
Of ‘semi-detached’ examples Abba Libanos (group B) has all four walls isolated, but 
its roof merges into the cliff above (pi. vii 4 * Among the remaining churches there are 
various degrees of attachment to the rock; Merkurios and Gabriel (group B) stand to 
some extent free; Maskal and Denaghel (group A) are excavated almost wholly within 
the rock-rampart of the Mariam court; Mikael and Golgotha (group A) are subterra¬ 
nean, but the former has three exposed fa9ades, the latter one. 

I propose now to describe the major churches in turn, concentrating first upon 
those three (Mariam, Amanuel, Abba Libanos) which belong to the direct tradition 
of Debra Damo and Imraha. Something must also be said in passing of Mikael and 
Golgotha which are of special interest, though hardly affecting the purely architectural 
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theme of this paper. We shall pass lastly to Medhane Atem and Ghiorghis which do 
not closely follow any sur\ iving prototy^pe, and speculate as to their origins. 

The Church of Emmanuel {Amanuet) (pi. viii and figs. i6 and ly. Dimensions: 
17-5 XI 1-5 m. by II m. high). This is a tall church somewhat cramped in a very 
narrow, deep court approached through a tunnel, it is more elaborate externally than 
any other church at Lalibela, for the walls are indented according to the old Aksumite 
tradition, and also canned in courses, alternately recessed and projecting, which repre¬ 
sent timber and plastered-stone layers (without binders) as at Imraha, The indenta¬ 
tions are so numerous that the projecting portions of the wall which still remain are 
reduced almost to the condition of piiasters, which correspond in position with the 
internal piers. 

Inside we have a lofty and fully evolved representative of the Imraha style as it 
\vould have been used in an unhampered site. There are five bays, and the usual 
double row of piers separate nave from aisles. They carry' a longitudinal arcade on 
cither side of the nave and transverse arches across the aisles. A sanctuary-arch at the 
east is balanced by a similar arch at the west end of the nave. Lofts surmount the 
western vestibules and the aisles, but not the sanctuary, over w'hich there is a high 
dome (visible in pi. viii h). The nave, occupying the three middle bays, is high and its 
roof takes the form of a barrel-vault. The upper navc-w'alls have a handsome fricae 
(of the Debra Damo type) which is also carried round the east and west ends of the 
nave above the arches. Over the frieze are windows, a northern and southern range 
opening into the lofts over the aisles, an eastern pair into the sanctuary. The walls 
arc carvxd into ‘stone and wood’ courses inside as w'ell as out. Every feature here is 
derived from the style of Debra Damo and Imraha. 

The Church of St. Mary {Mariam) (pi. vi. Dimensions: 15X11 m. by 10 m. high). 
This, the most highly revered of the Lalibela churches, is, by contrast with .Amanuel, 
singularly plain outside. It has, however, a variety of window-fillings some of which 
may be derived directly from Imralia (fig, 19), It also possesses the unusual feature of 
three projecting porches w'hich, though originally monolithic, have had to be largely 
patched up in recent times. The outside of the church is spoilt by a layer of plaster 
applied in modern times and now scaling oif, and a most unnecessary cross has been 
added on the western gable. 

The interior is laid out very much as in Amanuel and there are lofts over the aisles, 
but a tall median pillar has been left which supports the centre of the nave ‘vault’. The 
frieze, unlike that of Amanuel, incorporates windows opening into the lofts; it much 
resembles the Imraha frieze and like it makes the full circuit of the na^ (fig. 25). 
Mariam is the only rock-church, either at Lalibela or elsewhere, which displays 
elaborate caivcd detail inside, and there are unusual remains of early frescoes on the 
ceiling and upper w'alls. All the capitals and many of the arches are carved (the 
remainder being painted). There arc also canned designs on some of the internal 
piers, and there is one in the western porch, All the ceiling-compartments of the 
aisles are similarly decorated (see fig. 24 for arch-designs and a wooden prototype; 
also pi. The capitals are a duplicated type (see p. 38). 

> Good phmographs in Monli dcllii CortCp jth. viii^ is* and s* 
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TheChitrchesoJSt.Michaef {Mika€l)attdGol^oiha{pL\'ll, Dimensions: E.-W.length 
of both churches rim. (36 ft.)). Leaving the Mariam church in a westerly direction we 
can pass through a pair of arches in the rock-rampart of the court. These lead into a 
kind of open corridor, and we arc here standing as it were on the roofs of the churches of 
Mikael and Golgotha, which can only be 
approached from this point by a tong 
detour. These churches really form a 
single complex subterranean excavation. 

Mikael is a normal, thrce-aisled 
church of five bays, with piers of cruci¬ 
form section which have double capitals 
as at Mariam (pi. vii a). From here we 
enter directly the small church or chapel 
of Golgotha which lies alongside, and is 
divided into two aisles by a row of three 
median columns. Here w'c find four 
very dignified figures of saints in bold 
reliefjarger than life, disposed in niches 
round the walls; two of them are un¬ 
fortunately mutilated (pi. vii b). There 
is also a carved Deposition scene, in 
which a prostrate Christ is shown 
watched over by an angeld Lalibela 
himself is supposed to be buried in a 
vault under the floor of this chapel. 

A narrow opening gives access from 
the Golgotha chapel to a ver)’ remark¬ 
able, isolated sanctuaiy'^ containing three 
stone altars. The central altar has the 
symbols of the evangelists carved in 
sunken panels on its four faces, w'ith 
crosses above. The lateral altars arc 
similar but smaller, with crosses over 
empty panels.* Only the Italians, who 
contrived to enter all the holy places, have seen this sanctuary^ and I was myself un¬ 
aware of its existence.^ T can throw no light on the stylistic affinities of the carv'ings 
mentioned, a subject which requires investigation. 

The Church of Abba Libatios (pi. vll. Dimensions: 9x7 m. by 7 m. high). The 
third of these churches which owes its character to the Debra Damo tradition. Its 
plan resembles that of Amanuel on a much reduced scale. Lofts are wanting. In this 



FiO- ij* Lalibela S, SecUons 
A, Amanueb H. Medliarie Alem 


' Mdtiii della Cortc. p3s. liw and but see note, p. ^ 3 . 
[ did not sec this Imposition myself+ The IiMians 
observed also boitig smaller bgurcs in rcHefp niaking nine 

in all. 


^ The form of these altars b apparently copied from 
that of the small portable altars oftcrii prci^TVt^l in EthicH 
pian churcheB. 

^ Mond della Coite^ pp. 58-60 and pL XVL 
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church we see a rock-hewn copy of a building slightly more evolved than Debra 
Damo, but not yet approaching the point reached at Imraha—an intermediate stage 
which does not survive in the original material. The nave, occupying as usual the 
three middle bays, is not bounded by round arches but by flat lintels as at Debra 
Damo.* The columns arc given cubical heads of Aksumite type (as at Debra Damo) 
hut the lintels do not rest directly on these: a double bracket, copied from a wooden 
form, is interpolated (see p. 38 and fig. 23 b). There are two arches in this church, a 
sanctuary-arch at the eastern end of the nave and a corresponding one at the western 
end ; this marks a slight advance on the single arch of Debra Damo, 

The Church oj the Saviour oj ihe World {Medhane Alem) (ph vi and figs. lO and 17. 
Dimensions: 33-5 X23'5 m.by ii m.high). This is the largest of all the rock-churches, 
no ft. long and distinguished by being five-aisled. It was formerly surrounded by a 
colonnade of 34 external columns supporting the projecting eaves of the roof; these 
were too slender for stability and most of them have fallen, though they remain com¬ 
plete at the eastern end {pi. via). The gabled roof is adorned with a recumbent blind 
arcade on either side. 

The interior presents a forest of columns, for there are four rows of seven each— 
twenty-eight in all, a great number for a rock-church. All have plain bracket-capitals 
and carry arches, there being no lintels. The central aisle or nave rises to a continuous 
‘barrel-vault’, the hays being marked by ribs only. It is, however, little higher than 
the aisles and there is no frieze. Lofts likewise are wanting. The four lateral aisles are 
crossed by transverse arches which cut the ceilings into flat rectangular compartments. 
There is no omajnental detail. This is a very impressive interior, and by far the most 
extensive possessed by any rock-church (pi. VI^), 

Although the details of Medhane Alem—doors, w’indows, and bracket-capitals — 
derive from the school of Debra Damo and Imniha, its general layout has no counter¬ 
part among surviving built-up churches, which include no fivc-aislcd example, nor 
any with external columns. However, In its great size and complex plan Medhane 
.Alem may be regarded as tlie most ambitious church at Lalibela, and this fact, it seems 
to me, gives a clue to the origin of its design. The most ambitious of early Ethiopian 
churches was undoubtedly the original St. Mary of Zion at Aksum, and it is almost 
certain that the excavators of Lalibela would have copied it, just as they copied the 
other early church plans. Medhane Alem is, 1 believe, their attempt at a copy. How 
faithful a copy they achieved one cannot now be sure, though old Ethiopian records, 
of which many remain unpublished, may eventually throw light on the question. Un¬ 
fortunately the account of the Aksum church given by Alvarez, who saw it still stand¬ 
ing before its destruction by the Moslem invaders, helps little, for though an admirable 
observer of human affairs he was quite unable to observ'e or describe buildings. He 
does, however, make it plain tiiat the church was five-aisled, an important point in 
favour of this theory * The different translations of Alvarez do not entirely agree, but 
the English translation docs not exclude the possibility that the church had an outer 
colonnade, in fact it might be held to convey that meaning. 

The Aksum chronicle (quoted by Krencker*) gives a mere list of elements of the 
* Monti dtlhi Carte, pL xx. ^ p. St- ^ pp, 136-40. 
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building with their nurnbers, but this provides some useful data. It Is surely very 
suggestive that the number of columns at St. Mary of Zion corresponded exactly with 
the number at Med bane Alem (reckoning the internal and external ones together). 
The comparison may be made thus: 


St. Mary of Xiotl 
Stone columns . *32 

Masoniy columns . . 30 

6z 


Medbane Alem 

Internal columns . . 28 

External columns . . 34 

62 


I conjecture that St. Mary of Zion was a five-aisled basilica of nine bays (one more 
than Medhane Alem) which vrould give it the thirty-two ‘stone’ (monolithic) columns 
mentioned in the chronicle; the remaining thirU'' masomy' columns would have formed 
an external colonnade. The chronicle mentions ten arches—one presumably at either 
end of the nave and of each aisles—so that lintels were still in use in other positions. 
This would have been a quite natural arrangement if St. Maty*^ of Zion was a very early 
church, like Debra Damo, but they improved upon it at Medhane Alem by the in¬ 
troduction of many additional arches. The ‘3,815 monkey-heads’ also mentioned are 
about the number to be expected, with nonnal spacing, in a building of the size 
envisaged—it was some 200 ft, long,* 

On the basis of these conclusions it w'^ould be easy to put forward a reconstruction 
of the old Aksum church which would, I think, be a more satisfactory one than that 
offered by Krencker, while not incompatible w'ith the foundations, supposed to be 
those of the old church, measured by him.^ In the hope that further relevant data will 
come to light, I shall not, for the time being, commit such a restoration to paper. It is 
interesting, in any event, that the rock-church of Medhane Alem should throw — as I 
believe—^so vivid a light on a vanished building w'hich was the pride of ancient 
Ethiopia. 

The Church of Si. George {Ghiorghis) (pi. viir and fig. 16. Dimensions: T2'5 X 12 m. 
by 12 m, high). In this attractive isolated church w*e see again a form which lacks a 
prototype. Unlike any other rock-church it is cruciform from top to bottom and two 
Greek crosses, one inside the other, adorn its flat roof. Alone among the rock-churches 
it seems to express that love of tall, tower-like buildings felt by the Aksumite archi¬ 
tects. Its plan is \'ery simple and derived, by the omission of the comer-elements, 
from such a square plan of three aisles and three bays as we see exemplified at Bilbala 
Ghiorghis (fig. t6 .^), It therefore has no free-standing columns and the interior consti¬ 
tutes a single, small, cruciform space; nevertheless it has the usual three doors. The 
w'grkmanship is excellent and there is a perfect dome over the sanctuary (pi. wind). 

Although not to be regarded strictly speaking as a prototype, the built-up church of 
Jammadu Mariam (p. 21) provides an interesting comparison with Ghiorghis, Far 
from being tall, Jammadu Mariam is of necessity very squat, being built in a cave. Hut 

* The dioicnsLons given in the Chronicle arc (15 X 92 account we arc left with the faaaic tlimcn^iona of 206 x 

as k believed, ihe cl was about | m. tlib gives ft. which accord weJ] enough with the ratio 9: 5 required in 
62-5 X 46 m, or ioh x 152 ft- The eastern end of the churth a building of nine bays and live lisles. 
had tvvo additional chapels which were prtjhahly included ^ pp* 136^40. 

in the Latter measurements SubtraciLng | of 152 on their 
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it shows the same omission of the comer-elemcnts that we find in Ghiorghis, and so 
proves that such a plan existed among the early built-up churches, 

CoMclusioTi. We have already seen that nearly all the features of the rock-hewn 
churches are demonstrably derived from the earlier built-up style. I am doubtful 
only of the ogee arches and windows w'hich are used in some rock-churches’ and the 
figures in the Golgotha chapel. With these possible exceptions the excavators of 
Lalibcla drew their whole inspiration from local models. And it is plain that they 
strove to imitate every detail they could of the built-up style—whether the early style 
of Debra Damo or the more evolved version of Imraha. It seems certain that, striving 
thus after the greatest possible varietythey imitated also as many different types of 
church as were available, Lalibela, therefore, is really to be regarded as a museum of 
petrified churches, in which are preser%'ed at least one example of every^ form and plan 
of church that formerly existed. Bearing this in mind 1 have not hesitated to argue 
hack from the rock-churches to those built-up prototypes which no longer stand. 

2. SiirrouNdings of Lalibeh (pis, ix, x) 

Lalibela is the headquarters of an area rich in rock-churches, few of which, however, 
approach those of the central group either in design or execution, I shall mention 
briefly those that I have myself inspected; there are one or two others in Monti della 
Corte^s book, which, however, does not exhaust this field 

Asheten Mariam Is excavated at the top of a cliff about 2,000 ft, above Lalibela, It 
was extended in modem times, which adds to its interest. There is an annexe, used as 
a sacristy and priests’ quarters, tunnelled Into the face of the cliff below. Though a 
very curious place to explore, it has no special architectural importance. 

Bilbala Ghiorghis. One of several rock-churches in the small district of Bilbala north 
of Lalibela. ft is excavated in a hill-top near the village of the same name. Interesting 
for its very simple, square, four-columned plan (fig. 16 .\) which was no doubt used 
also in the simpler built-up churches. There is but a single exposed facade (pi. ixc); 
the other three sides, though isolated, face gloomy tunnels cut In the rock, to which 
the church is attached by its roof, and by one corner. The building is incompetently 
laid out (the arches being thus thrown askew) and its details are badly e,xecuted. It has 
the curious feature, which may be primitive rather than degenerate, of‘capitals* whose 
constituent brackets lie at different levels. 

Bilbala Cherkos. This is an attractive rock-church some five miles north-w'est of the 
above. It is surrounded on three sides by an open court, the western xvali of w'hich is 
pierced by an entrance-tunnel. At its eastern end the church is attached to the hill¬ 
side. The walls are decorated outside with sunken panels containing ogee arches (pi. 
ixtr). Inside we find the usual three-aisled arrangement, but the two western bays are 
broader than the two eastern. The columns ^nd arches, which w ere freely painted at 
some remote period, are inaccurately cut and some of the bracket-capitals are badly 
shaped. An odd feature is the suspended dome west of the sanctuary-arch (pi, i\b). 
'I’here is another dome over the sanctuary kself.^ 

^ Ogee winflows alnne: Gqlgotha; Ghiorghb. Ogee - Mond della Corte^ pp. 
openings with pilasters: Gabriel; Abba Libanoa; Bilbala ^ In Monti ddb Corte a photograph of thb SAmc 
Chcfkoa. iaterior js erroneously attributed to Bilbala Ghiorghis. 





a. Uilbald Chcrkos, V'iciv from norih’'rt tst A. Jiil!>alji CliLTkos. Kavc, looking tas( 



ti. Arbatu [nsusa. Jnii:rior, looking south'west 


Pu^IiiJicd by tftt Society of AfUiquuriet of i^/tdoit, I^J47 
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A. Ghcfietta Miiriam. Calonnade 




GhenErttsi Maruun. VVesi from 


d. GItenctta Mariam. Interior, If Miking fmni souili 

to north 


PuLliihad by tiie aj Antiquarta Lomli/ttt l ^47 
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Arhate Insesa (The Four Beasts)* About three miles east of Bilbala Ghiorghis, on 
the way to Imraha. Attached to the rock by its north and part of its cast side. The plan 
is a simple square with four columns only, as at Bilbala Ghiorghis, but an eastern open¬ 
ing leads to some additional spaces in the rock used as the sanctuary. There is an 



FlC. iS. Ghcnctta Mariam. Details 


attempt to reproduce a short ^barrel-vaulted’ nave, while the aisl^ have flat ceilings 
as usual. The square columns have rough rectangular bracket-capitals of the simplest 
possible form {pi. IXt/). 

Ghenetta Mariam (Garden of Mary) (pi. x). This charming church, some ten 
miles east of Lallbela, can easily be visited on the outward or liomeward journey . It is 
the only completely isolated rock-church outside Lalibela. In plan it resembles 
Amanuel (fig. 16 c) but the nave has no frieze and lofts are absent. It has an imposing 
external colonnade inspired by that of Medhane Alem ^ here however, the columns are 
shorter and more massive and for these reasons perfectly preserved. The columns are 
set wtU out from the wall and resemble the peristyle of a temple, so that visitors pac¬ 
ing along the trail below inevitably remark on the^ temple-like appearance of the 
church, which be seen from afar (pL x a). The blind arcades lying flat on the roof 
must also have been inspired by Medhane .Alcm, but here each arch contains a mised 
cross. Certain details are shown in fig, 18. There is a miniature blind arcade (Z>) over 
the western door—a very old decorative motif, for there are traces of the same thing on 
one of the Aksum monolitlts.* Other details of the building are to be mterpmted as 
degenerate: the window with a small pierced arch attached externally (^ 4 ); the mis¬ 
shapen bracket-capital (S); the faulty geometrical panel (C); and the door-frame m 
which the lower projecting blocks have become larger than the upper (£). 

' D^A.E.t pp. 1S-19. 
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Ghenetta Mariam is iinquestionabSy subsequent to Lalibela, the evidence of its 
style being confirmed by tradition. Bilbala Cherkos, with its ogee arches, must almost 
certainly be later too. One tends to interpret all the crude features of this group as 
degenerate, but in the cases of Bibala Ghiorghis and Arbate Fnsesa they may possibly 
be primitive. One cannot exclude the possibility that a few essays in rock-excavation 
were made before the coming of the masters employed at Lalibela. 

3. Sokota. Church of M^skala Krisios {The Cross of Christ') {pi. Xl) 

This outlying member of the central group differs from those just described in its 
superior workmanship, which approaches the quality of Lalibela. Like Bilbala Ghior¬ 
ghis it has all its four sides isolated, but while the south and east facades are exposed 
to the light of day, those of the west and north merely form the sides of a closed 
gallery excavated round the church. The plan‘ resembles in principle that of Amanuel 
(fig. 16 c). There is, however, no tail nave, the central aisle being of the same height 
as the lateral ones and divided up, like them, into rectangular compartments by means 
of transverse arches. A minor peculiarity is that the central aisle is closed at the west 
by means of twin arches instead of a single, broader one (pi. xi/?). The west fa9ade 
(pi. xtc) is interesting for its door and windows perfectly reproducing the familiar 
wooden type, and for the ‘stepped’ plinth imitated from those of early Aksumite 
buildings. 

The ceiling-compartments of this church are notable for their ornamental crosses, 
etc., in bold relief. At Lalibela only Mariam has this form of decoration. Two exam¬ 
ples from Sokota arc illustrated in pi. xi«, b. One has a plain cross, the arms of which 
curve dow'n at the ends and arc supported on brackets. The other, prominent as the 
central panel of the whole ceiling, exhibits a copy of the kind of ceiling used in the 
porch of Debra Damo, and so proves the antiquity (doubted by Krencker) of this 
roofing-technique in Ethiopia. A cross is inserted in its centre. 

4, Northern Group 

There are several rock-churches in Tigre, all probably subsequent to Lalibela, and 
of rougher workmanship. The last degree of decadence is to be observ'cd in an exam¬ 
ple at Abbi Addi, where little attempt at planning can be traced and the crude pillars 
left to support the roof are placed almost at random. 

At Woghoro, on the 'great north road’ of Ethiopia, there is an interesting example, 
which, incidentally, is the only rock-church in Ethiopia (apart from the ‘Portuguese 
Ruin’ near Addis Ababa) likely to be seen by the casual traveller. The route of 
Napier’s army passed near by in 1867-8 and the church is mentioned in some pub¬ 
lished accounts of the expedition.^ It is ‘semi-detached’, the western end projecting 
freely while its eastern extremity merges with the rock of the hill-side. The exterior is 
very plain (pi. xi d). 

Inside we find unexpected complications, for certain transverse arches in the aisles 
have their centres supported on additional piUars, somewhat after the fashion of the 
tall central column in the Mariam church at Lalibela. These pillars look as if they had 

* Mond Cortc, 173. 

^ llib idtntificatbn ts not quite certain; the church mentioned may be anotlier in the same arca^ 
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been inserted to prevent the collapse of the arches, whereas of course they always 
formed part of the same natlv^e rock. Probably such inelegant supports had sometimes 
been inserted in emergency tn built-up churches, and were imitated here. ‘^Phere Is a 
frieze of the Debra Damo type carried all round the interior. 

An unusual rock-church at Amha Seneti in Ttgre has been described by Mordini.' 
It is sunk in the base of a cliff which is smoothed in a summary' fashion and serves as 
the single, western, facade of the church. The interior is chiefly remarkable for the 
number and variety of its ceiling-reliefs, ^rhis district certainly contains several other 
rock-churches. 

5. Southern Group (pi. xu) 

Until further examples come to light this group consists of only two rock-churches, 
both near .Addis Ababa. The abandoned church known as A'ekka Mikael or more 
familiarly (but incorrectly) as the ‘Portuguese Ruin' is well known among residents 
and visitors in the capital (pi, xu ft, h). It has been described in an unpublished 
paper (193+) by the Rev. A. F. Matthew.® Unfortunately it is a bad example of the 
style, ambitious in conception — for no less than seven aisles were planned—but poor 
in execution. It w’as never completed, having probably begun to collapse while still 
in course of excavation, and is now in a ruinous condition. Its chief interest lies in 
the very fact that it was left unfinished, for one can see here how the excavation of 
these churches was accomplished in stages, beginning at the top of the ‘vaults’—a 
curious reversal of normal building procedure. 

Our second example from these parts is the more noteworthy church of Adadi 
Mariam, about thirty miles south-w'cst of Addis Ababa (pt. xii c, d). It is somewhat 
inacce^ible (being south of the upper Awash and far from roads) and has very rarely 
been visited by Europeans. It was found by Father AzaYs in the course of an archaeo- 
logical tour in 1926, and afterwards described by him.* The plan he prints is a very 
rough diagram but gives a general idea of the layout. The church is subterranean, 
only a narrow trench being excavated around it. We descend by some stone steps 
into the broader western section of this trench and thence enter the church through 
a small door in the rock-wall. We are now in a spacious chamber, limited on one side 
by the outer w’all with its door and windows, and on the other by the inner church 
which forms a closed central block. This western space continues on either side into 
a passage (lit by windows opening into the surrounding trench) which passes right 
round the centra! block. This latter has the usual three doors and is divided into two 
spaces, the eastern being the sanctuary. We have here a rock-church unlike any 
other I know, roughly executed, but illustrating once again the inventiveness of the 
rock-excavators, who never made two churches alike. 

These Shoan rock-churches cannot readily be dated. Probably they arc not long 
posterior to Lalibela, though in theory they might have been excavated any time 
before the Moslem incursions of the sixteenth century. In the turmoil resulting from 

* Alordinij * L.a Chic&a Ipogc* di Ucm (Amba Bridsh LcgatiDii, Addis Ababa, 

ncl Artnaii df if Africa 2.nd ycar^ ^ and ChambaitJp Cituf annifs df mhrrchfs 

193*.)' _ _ _ ... ett Hthh/rit, 193 P- ^^6 and pJs, 

^ Copica Lei CambridgL* UniversU^' Library' and the XLvm and xliXh 

VQL. xcu. 
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this invasion all forma of artistic expression suffered an eclipse, and the indigenous 
Ethiopian architecture, then already decadent, was finally extinguished. 

E. DISCUSSION OF DETAILS 

In this brief concluding section I propose to review more systematically the histo^, 
through successive phases of Ethiopian architecture, of certain important details 
which have already been mentioned from time to time. A little repetition will, I 
hope, be excused. 

1. Wail Stnicture 

The typical system of construction {complete with binders) as described under 
Debra Damo (p. 8} was w'ithout doubt characteristic of Aksumite buildings generally 
and had been introduced from southern Arabia. The antiquity of this technique is 
proved by the reproduction of its outward forms, accurately copied, on the great 
pre-Christian stelae at Altsum (fig, 7), 

The same system continued to be used unaltered in the earlier Christian churches 
(though their plans had been modified by the influence of the basilican form). How¬ 
ever, it appears that by the twelfth century (as, for example, at Imraha) it became 
habitual to omit the binders; the longitudinal wall-timbers were retained chiefly, it 
must be supposed, for their decorative value, for wnthout the binders they cannot 
have been a source of strength to the wall. It is this binderless variety’ of walling 
which was carefully imitated, both inside and out, in the walls of the rock-church of 
Amanuel at Lalibela (pi. viiifl). 

2. Windoms and Doors (figs. 22, 25 and pis. V, Xl) 

The characteristic window- and door-frames with their projecting corner-pieces 
(already described at p. 8) are an integral part of the standard method of wall- 
construction. They are a constant feature in all the built-up churches and w-ere 
already copied in stone both on the stelae at Aksum and in the subterranean tombs 
of Kaleb and Gabra Maskal there. This was a precedent for their whole-hearted 
adoption in the rock-hewn churches of a later epoch. 'I'hese forms are indeed the 
hall-mark of the Ethiopian style, and are almost invariably reproduced in the rock- 
churches, even when (as in some simpler examples) there is no other clear indication 
of their derivation from built-up models. 

Some other forms of window, independent of the rectangular frames inseparable 
from the genuine wooden technique of the early buildings, appear in the rock- 
churches, Those which take the form of round arches, single or paired (fig. 32 b,c), 
could certainly have been inspired by elements existing in the early built-up style. 
Those, on the other hand, terminating in an ogee (fig. 22 E, f) may be a foreign impor¬ 
tation. The scrolls sometimes associated with these ogee windows are sadly inartistic 
and show a lapse in taste. 

3. WitidozG Filltttgs 19-22) 

The lattices of wood or pierced stone which often fill the rectangular frames can be 
separately considered. 
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Apart from the special form mentioned in the next paragraph, no window-lattices 
are preserved at Debra Damo, They must, however, have become very popular later 
as a great variety occur at Imraha. In fig. 19 the first column (A) shows certain simple 
forms occurring at Imraha in wood. Column B shows the nearly identical shapes 



¥ 10 . 19 * Window fillings 

hewn at Lalibela in stone; these were obviously copied from Imraha or from similar 
buildings which existed at the time. Column C shows a selection of related shapes 
also occurring in the rock-churches. Two more {from Ghenctta Mariam) are given 
in fig. 20 A, B. At Imraha there are many more complex lattices, sometimes incorporating 
elaborately carved panels which it would have been impossible to copy in the rock- 
churches (pi. vfr). Some stone lattices inserted in wooden frames have, nevertJieless, 
a somewhat complicated pattern (Imraha and Debra Libanos, pis. iii a and iv a). 
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One interesting form of window-filling, consisting of twin arches above a decorative 
panel, has a long history. It occurs at Debra Damo in the tivo windows of the 
original west front {pi. id and fig, 21 a). At Imraha (fig, 21 b) we find it repeated 
with modifications: the lower panel is divided and the shafts of the small columns 





D 

Fjc. 20, Window fillings and panels 



A 



8 . 

Fig* zi * Twin-arch windom 



c 


supporting the twin arches have been shortened, between base and capital, almost 
to extinction. This latter feature might be considered degenerate (as compared wath 
the more natural version of Debra Daino) but it occurs, in fact, among the decorative 
motifs of the giant stela at Aksum which was much earlier even than Debra Damo.* 
Some of the pierced-stone fiUings at Imraha have a kindred twin-arched design 
(pi, IV fl). Finally, an unmistakable survival of the same thing occurs in the rock- 
church of Medhane Alem at Lalibela (fig. 21 c). The upper comer-pieces of the usual 

' D.A£., p. zfi. 
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surrounding frame are missing here, and the two lower ones have parted company 
with the ‘filling’. Other panel-designs from Medhane Alem window's arc given 
diagrammatically in fig. 20 c-F. 

A design of window at Mikael, Lalibela, and a similar incised pattern in the 



Fig. 2z. RcM:k-cliurdi 

A. Mariain. Ci ti. Mikael, Ghirji:ghls 


western porch of Mariam (fig, 22a, d) are both suggested, apparently, by forms 
appearing in the twin-arch window just described. Two colonnettes of the type there 
used, with ‘stepped’ capitals and bases of identical form, have here been crossed at 
right angles. 

It seems probable that these stepped forms were derived from a type of stone base 
and capital (itself originating, in Krencker’s belief, from forms built in brick) occurring 
in the early Aksumite style. If this is so w‘e have an instance of a brick-built feature 
being copied In stone, which was in turn copied in wood as an ornamental motif for 
windows, and finally reproduced in stone again at Lalibela, 

4, Columns and Capitals (fig. 23) 

Constant reference has been made to ‘bracket-capitaIs^ for it soon became obvious 
to me that the capitals found in old Ethiopian churches, whether built-up or rock' 
hewn, are mere groups of brackets, Originally they were not thought of in any other 
way, and brackets were freely used in pairs, or even in groups of three. Only later— 
in some rock-churches—did the usual quadruple bracket come to be regarded as an 
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indivisible unit. That these are not true capitals is shovvn by several considera¬ 
tions: 

(rt) Their form alone shows them to be collections of brackets. 

(A) No such form is found among the numerous varieties of early Aksumite capital. 

(r) They were sometimes used oti top oj Aksumite capitals, as proved by copies in 
stone at Lai i be la. 

It can be assumed that the various forms of wooden bracket were used in connexion 
with Aksumite ceilings, especially in the upper stories of the palaces, which may have 
resembled fig. 13 {see also p. 21). They were later used in churches and finally 
copied in stone. 

We must first consider the single bracket, used of necessity where beam-ends or 
arches abut against a wall. There are good examples, usually crowning a pilaster, at 
Debra Damn and, in an elaborated form, at Imraha; very simple ones are employed 
(without pilasters) in the subsidiary building at Imraha (fig. 13). They occur again 
in stone at Lalibela. In its ciementary^ state, merely rounded-off below' and with or 
without a simple moulding, this bracket is so obvious a form that it must have been 
used in all countries and at all periods. 

The next stage to consider is the double bracket, adapted to cany a beam. The 
Aksumite builders apparently had two ways of supporting horizontal beams on 
uprights. Where the upright was a slender wooden post (as presumably in the upper 
stories of their palaces) a double bracket was employed (cf. fig. 13). But on the ground 
floor—as the remains prove — monolithic columns were generally used, with capitals 
of more or less cubical form which were sometimes canned out of the same block of 
stone. Judging by what w'c find in the nave of Debra Damo, these columns, with 
their cubical capitals, supported a lintel-beam direct (fig. 23 A and pi. iic). 

How'cver, at some stage in the development of church-bull ding It must have been 
realized that wooden brackets had an advantage over the clumsy Aksumite capital in 
supporting a horizontal beam. So the double bracket was inserted, like a Byzantine 
dosserety on top of the capital, and the supporting surface was appreciably elongated. 
This stage is recorded, copied in stone, in the rock-church of Abba Libanos at 
Lalibela (fig. 23 b). 1 know only one other example of a double bracket in stone 
(without an Aksumite capital below)—in the rock-church at Sokota. 

The quadruple bracket must have come into use in very early times to support 
four beams meeting at right angles on the same level. It is used in such a situation 
in the narthex at Debra Damo (pi. lia and fig. 23 e). As in the case of the double 
bracket, it was later placed on top of Aksumite capitals, and copies of this arrangement 
can be seen at Lalibela (Mariam and Mikael churches, pis. vi d and vii a). But in must 
rock-churches the bracket-capital is used by itself (fig. 23 f). 

At Imraha we have interesting evidence that the constituent brackets of these 
capitals were still, in the Uvelfth century, regarded as independent elements. The 
piers of the nave lead up to arches of the nave-arcade on two sides, and to a transverse 
arch over the aisle on the third side; in each of these positions there is a bracket 
(fig. 23 c). On the fourth side, facing the nave, there is no arch or beam and therefore 
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no bracket^—perfectly logical arrangement (fig. 23 o, and pi. v J). I have come 
across no o.ther examples of three-lohed bracket-capitals. Such lop-sidedness was not 
tolerated at Lalibela where, in exactly corresponding positions, the fourth bracket was 
always added for the sake of symmetry (Mariam and Amanuel, pis. vi d and viii b). At 



Fig. 23+ n racket capita 


Bilbala Ghiorghis, however, the presence of brackets at different levels on one pier 
shows that they were still regarded as independent elements by some hewers of 
rock-churches. 

5. Arehes (fig, 24) 

Miniature arches and arcades were evidently known as a decorative element in the 
Aksumitc style, and there are traces of such on the stelae at .Aksum. There is, 
however, nothing to show that arches were introduced as essential parts of the 
building'in pre-Christian times, the architecture of which was wholly trabcated. It 
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seems certain that the arch was introduced, tentatively at first, in Christian times and 
was one aspect of the basilican influence already discussed {p. it). Even so it was 
never, as adopted in Ethiopia, a true constructive arch. In the built-up churches it 
consists of two or more wooden segments cut in the shape of an arch and fitted 






Ffc, 24, Arches 

K-c. Ammo. o-f. Ldibela Manam 


together * in the rock-churches, of course, c^'erything is in one piece and no feature 
can be regarded as truly constructive. 

Debra Damo illustrates an early stage in the introduction of the arch, only one 
being included, Abba Libanos at Lalibela reproduces in stone the sta^c when a 
second arch was inserted at the western end of the nave. As conjectured above 
(p. 28) St. Mary of Zion at Aksum probably had an arch at either end of all four 
side-aisles as welt as the nave. At Imraha, and again in the principal rock-churches 
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at Lalibela (Medhane Alem, Mariam, Amanuel), arches have almost completely super* 
seded the primitive lintel. 

Elaborate geometrical decoration was apparently applied to these arches from the 
first. The Debra Damo arch is carved round its outer edge and doubtless on the 



FlC* ^5- and windows 

B. Dcbm Damo. LaJibqla Mariam, d. LolLbcrla Amanuel 


soffit also, but this has not been verified. Fine examples of such decoration are 
provided by the fragments of wooden arches at Aramo (pi. lu c) whose similarity to 
corresponding decoration at Lalibela, copied from such wooden prototypes, is most 
striking (pi. VI d). The s{>ffits of these arches usually carry interlaced or zigxag 
designs, with a circular medallion in the centre (fig. 24 A, B, d, e); the vertical edges 
have, as a rule, ‘key patterns', often based on swastikas (fig. 24 c, f). 

6, Friezes (fig, 25) 

These are the most pleasing and characteristic element of early Ethiopian interiors. 
They are constructed after the pattern of w'indows, in which adjoining panels share 
a single vertical element of the frame. Judging by the double and triple windows of 
the Aksum stelae (there was never room for a longer scries) these friezes probably 
existed in pre-Christian Aksumite architecture. 

Two distinct types of frieze occur, and there is no good reason for supposing that 

voi- icn. c 
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one is much earlier than the other. Both occur in built-up churches and both appear 
again in stone, that variety being chosen which happened to suit the case in hand. 

The simpler frieze, consisting of a series of identical panels, was used at Debra 
Damo, and again at Jammadu Mariam; it is seen copied in solid rock at Amanuei 
and Abba Libanos (Lalibcia), also at Woghoro* When the nave required windows 
{as at Debra Damo and Amanuei) these had to be inserted above the frieze (fig. 25 a). 

The second type is broader and consists of fewer, and larger, panels. It incor¬ 
porates perforated panels, alternating with blind ones, and so obviates the necessity 
for windows at a higher level. We know this form in wood at Imraha, and find it 
reproduced in stone at Lalibela Mariam (fig. 25c). 

This is our last illustration of the persistence of local forms in Ethiopia through 
many centuries—from pre-Christian to medieval times—in spite of changing style and 
changing material. Evolved in perishable material, and used in perishable buildings 
of which few remain, these forms became incorporated at last — and so preserved for 
all time — in the rock-he\vn churches. In retrospect the theme of this paper may seem, 
after all, a femiliar one. It is one more version of that old story, well known to every 
student of architecture — the translation of wooden forms into stone. 


On a Missing Alhambra Vase^ and the Ornament of the 

Vase Series 

By A. VAN DE PUT, Esq., F.S.A. 

I 


THE HISPANO-MORESQUE VASE GROUPS 


P RESENT knowledge of the so-calted Alhambra Vase senes suggests that a 
known total of a dozen or so examples falls short of the vases that exist. A fine 
though, as usual, imperfect addition to the group attributed to Malaga, excavated 
at the Carthusian monastery at Jerez de la Frontera in 1930, is now in the ArchaeO’ 
logical Museum at Madrid. The Burgio Vase %vas almost unknown at the moment of 
its acquisition for the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, in 1924, although 
recorded by Michele Amari in 1872,' together with its fellow at Mazzara that entered 
the Palermo Museum in the eighties of the nineteenth centmy. The ‘Giarra d* S, Ugo" 
with an immemorial location at the Cistercian church at Novara, near Messina, but 
a precise ^tat chii going back less than half a century, has more recently asserted itself. 
If the ‘Giarra’ is ill preserved, the details of its decoration that are available indicate 
with some likelihood that this is a Hispano-Moresque vase of Alhambra type; though, 
to judge from its reported dimension as to height, of the second, rather than the first 
rank. It may have been one of the plitsieurs vases decouvertes en Stale in which Girault 
de Prangey discerned, perhaps not too correctly, the closest analog}^ of shape, execu¬ 
tion, and material to the surviving specimen at Granada.* 

As regards Granada, the total—necessarily irrespective of the vases alluded to 
by Bertaut^ in November 1659, when he visited the Garden of the Bastions (dc 
los Adarv'cs), below the citadel at the western end of the Alhambra precinct—may 


* Sroria dei mumlmofti di Staiia, 7^4^ 1871; New 
edn. iiip 817* 1939. Amari, if willing to aJIow the existence 
of a school of ceramics in Sicily from Muhammadan tJmeSp 
refrains from attributions of dace or origin : the Mazzara 
vaACS are Spanbh—of the IaIcs {ic. the lialeaxica) or of 
the mainland. He refera, for the term *Sicuio-moresquea" 
to which he demura, to Marryat, A History 0/ htttery, 
2nd cdtt., 44^ Thb error having passed into the new 
cdn. of the it is ItiTkc to point out, so far as concerns 

Marryat, that 'Siculo-moresque' made its appearance as 
Uxe attribution of a Syrian Jar, "brought from Caltagiione^ 
among the additions^ mitiallcd " / to the French tianala- 

tion, Paris, 1S66, it 27--9 p %■ Hr of Marryaps ind edti.p 
‘ouvrage traduit de ra.riglats *, , ct acoompagniS de notes 
et J^additionA park Comte d* ArmoJlLe et Salvetat^whence 
it was, not unnaturally* Lneorporaied in the 3rd edn., 
London, 1868-9—^'Sicula-Moresco\ DarceL had already 
used 'italo-inorcAquci' in 1S64. in the Louvre catalogue, 
sMusre de la Reiuiissancr, Sene G, Notice des faycnces 
peintes^ 47. But Demmin tn 1868* Rassegmi archeologka 
fiW/tdmi, iSyii ctruiii saie catalogues: J. Paul^ Hamburg, 
1SS2, Villa SsIviatinOt Florence, 1S91; Jjss 1902, the 


ATadrid Bvtetin de la Sik. Espa^la de Ejteursiones, igoj^ 
Curtis, Roger of Sicily^ have carried on an attribu¬ 

tion to Sicily which vi'as almost inevitably applied to the 
'Giarra di S* Ugo"i by E. ^lauceri in 1930. The question, 
as to the v'ases of Mazzara, can hardly be said to have 
entered a new phase since the excavation Tn medieval 
Syracuse of lustrcd fragments and glass weights hearing 
the names of tnembers of the Fatlmid governing house, 
975^1094 (publishcxl by P. Onsi, BoiL d'Arte, ix, 249^ 
1915]^ the crucial point being the claim asserted for the 
vases to have been made in Sicily so long after the decay 
of Muslim culture (a.d. 827-1061 1 Normaji nileni, 1043- 
1194) to display staple motives of the l iispano-Moresque 
ornament developed between the rise of the Almohades 
(ti+S-) and the early fourteenth centuiy^ 

^ Souvenirs de Or made ti de {'Alhambra^ *® 37 r explica¬ 
tion des planches. 

^ Jaurml da veyage d^Espagne, 1659-60, S3; hu says 
^de grands vases dc icrre peinte, aussi belle que de k 
porcelaine, ou il n'y avail pour lors^ ainan quelques Heurs 
cn quelqaes iina% 
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nevertheless be taken to have included one of these; the great vase still existing at the 
Nasrid palace, which, with its long missing fellow, was engraved in the original part 
of the Antigiiedades drabes de Espatia^ published at Madrid between 1777 and 1792 
(Fol.).' The first (pL xiiifl) has given a convenient if misleading designation to the 
entire series of Hispano-Moresque amphorae decorated in lustre pigment, most of 
which can never have been at the Alhambra, much less, it appears, have been produced 
at Granada. The group assigned to the Granada potteries, to which the pair that 
survived in the late eighteenth century^ have served as nucleus, forms a minority in 
the series as a whole. 

The few detailed criticisms elicited hy Granada II (by which name the second or 
missing vase (pi. xiii h) will here be referred to) are hardly discerning expositions of 
its ornamental content; no doubt because it has been largely overshadowed by the 
vase that has survived it and also owing to the less usual elements its decoration 
included. As a glance at the print discloses, these extend from the plant-form to the 
zoomorphs and the armory: to the fundamental therefore and, given Muhammadan 
origin, the exceptional alike, A further detail emerges. But for the inscriptions that 
accompany the shields of the Nasrid dynasty of Granada in the upper zone, the 
ornament lacks the Kufic or nasidi epigraphy, or botii, usually displayed by an 
‘Alhambra’ vase. Finally, and as to shape, the scolloped or engrailed edges to the 
under sides of the wings are, 1 believe, unknown before the third quarter of the 
fifteenth centurj’ when they occur among Valencian wares. 

As to the quality of the Anitguedades drabes prints, all that can be said is that they 
are of their epoch as to accuracy: loose copies in respect of the types of ornament 
they purport to reproduce; certainly mere interpretations where stylistic rendering is 
concerned. Here criticism encounters a difficulty. The fact that the arabesque which 
is Granada II’s predominant motive is disguised embodies a problem that must at any 
rate be disposed of. A less tolerant judgement is_, in the writer’s opinion, deserved by 
the print (xvjii) delineating the existing vase, however much more difficulty its scheme 
may have presented to an eighteenth-century draughtsman. The engraving might 
figure, as a curiosity, in an exhibition of antiquarian illustration, and need not—as 


^ 'I'hc prefaior)- to tht cohtbuAtJon: 'An- 

tigiicdad^ inibc3 de Kspaii^- Parte scgiinda ijue nondeiie 
loa leirtro^ que cn cl paliicio de la Alham¬ 

bra lie Granada^ y algunos dc la citidad de Cordova. 
Publicadas por La Real Academia dc San Fernando e inier- 

f treudoa y explicados de aciierclD ^uyo por Don Pablo 
voscano, bihliotccattodc S.M. (cic,)^ Madrid cn la Impn^ta 
Rea], sfio dc 1804'^—c^Lablbhefi that iher undated original 
part of the Anti^ikdudei drabfi appeanrd anon^Tnou^ly 
under tbc au^pice^ of the Conde de Floridablanca (Don 
Jo« Morlirw) when Minifftcr of Staic.^ i.c, 1777-93- what 
evidence there may he for the date 1785 the wiiCcr hais not 
been able to dlsi^ven Also that the inception of the work 
dated from 1764^ but tbc original drawuigia bein|^ found 
inadequate^ the cxeeutiun of freah ones confided to 
two Diieetor^ of the Academy dc S, FemandOp Don J. dc 
Villamiev’a and Don F. Amah under the directorship of 
Don J. de Hcimoeilla, DifFcrent engravers were employed 
upon the pLatta of thia part, but only pi XXtv h lettered, by 


M. S. Carmoti^ The Heredia^ later Foulche Ddbosc 
copy of the drahes, included a supplcfnentary 

issue of 23 of the plates of the second part^ with Casiri's 
readings of additional msoriptions, inserted upon them. 

^ Or at latest until some date between 1804 (when^ 
beside the existing vase^ them wss to be found at the 
Alhambra another that was copied for the R. Academy 
of S. Fernando—Contrerasp Etiudio 2nd cdn. 

iSySp p. 293) and 1814, when the vmc cxiant to-day 
was in a room looking on to the Court of the Myrtlca— 
Etheverna^ Posers, 2nd edn.p p, 192, The second or 
ing was (according to Ford, 1845, p. 375) broken 
diiruif the governorship of Montilla, c, tSoS, w ho used the 
fragments as receptacles for flowert. Divcn Jones refera 
to the accident as having happened only a few years before^ 
the pieces being sold to travellers— Plans ^ etc., 1837, i, 
pi- 45. In 1869 Henri Regnauk vsrites that a vase neck 
he believes, in the house of Senor Contreras, at Granada; 
p, 314, 
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casting a certain reflection upon the bona fides of Granada 11 (xrx)—be reproduced 
here. Nor in the detail of the scale of Granada II relative to its companion are the 
data afforded by the Antigiiedades drabes much more satisfactory. We are told that 
Granada II was of the same style, material, and siac as the existing vase, but are 
confronted with full-page prints showing tlieir engraved figures measuring (height by 
sight diameter) i5jX7| in. as regards the latter and, for Granada li, i6j“oX9 in. 
Calculations and surmises as to the probable height of the missing vase and also 
whether its girth actualiy exceeded that of its fellow, as seems likely, will for reasons 
of space be left aside.’ 

It follows from the nature of the case that Granada IPs ornamental affinity with 
one of the vase groups already mentioned is ficrc the object of investigation. The 
inquiry, of ncccssit}’ centring on the plant-form content of Hispano-Moresque vase 
ornament, will, as a result, underline the painter^s dependence upon the arabesque of 
the classical period of Moorish art as well as—within the range of the known pottery — 
the ornamental schemes broadly distinguishing two of the principal pottery centres. 
The historico-doctrinal basis of the contrast in decoration afforded by the Malaga and 
Granada vase groups will also be thought worthy of notice. As to the terminology 
employed—(«) arabesque, with its time-honoured meaning ‘the foliage ornament of 
Muslim art’, or ‘the admittedly dominant ornament of that art’ and (A) leaf, for its 
component units, need no commenta^, unless because the substitute term palm 
(Gall, palme) will be, in this purely Hispano-Moresque connexion, discarded. The 
latter label, of no iconographic appropriateness as applied to the Heilenistk, some¬ 
what fleshy plant-form in the Khalifatc of Cordova, ignores the existence, in the 
Muhammadan art of the Peninsula, of a plant motive of a definite, if somewhat 
limited kind, supplied by the stem and leaves of the palm-tree, and that since Medina 
az-Zahra in the tenth century. 

Such instances, naturalistic and conventionalized, of the hoja de palma motive may 
be cited as the gold plates with filigree decoration of arches and rings, bosses and palm- 
branches in relief found, together with coins of Al-Hakem and Hisham II (961-1008), 
in an earthenware pot, in Murcia (Victoria and Albert Museum, n, 1454-1870) 
(pi. xiy a), The stucco consoles Irom the Aljaferia, the eleventh-century palace of the 
Hudditc d}Tiasty of Zaragoza, display stylised palm motives,^ In ceramics the motive 
of the palm-branch and its foliage is perhaps first encountered in sherds occurring at 
the tw'o successive Hammadite sites in Algeria—the Qal'a and Bougie, founded in 
1091 and peopled with Andalusians, which fell to the Almohades in 1152. Although 


^ The measurcincntB given in the tabic of the Aniigii^- 
dadri draAeJi pt. for tbe existing vase, Hguned in pL i8, 
arc 'm alttira quatro pics, y trccc dedos^ cl mayor diAmetro 
doa pics y iscis dcdos\ tf the Castillian fout (p*^) h cquii^- 
lent to 28 CTn.+ and the 'fingcr\ iS mnu, a height of 4354 
mm. results, agninst a recently published height of 1365 
mm. orsboiit 4 ft* 5 |in. According to Di^llier, the 
measures 1^3^ m. h&ight by 2-25 m. (abuut 7 ft. 3) in*) 
ctrcunifnrcncc. 

^ licjideld^ ‘Arabesque^ in Enc. of Itiam; O.E.D. 

* Cf* Torro BiHeLs, 'Loa modillancs dt fbbulos^ 


Ar^hwo eip, mSfy arqueoL xii, 57, 54 fig- and those from 
the remains of the mosque at .Almcrbip ibid., pi. jrviii. The 
omamentT dedverti from AI -1 laJtcm and Almiin^or s addi- 
tions to the Mc^uc of Cordova^ described aa "una gran 
hoja digttada e incurvada, sin duila dc pdma\ should be 
compared with the phoiographt Temsse, LWf Aijrp.- 
wor*, pL xxxviii^ w-herc the ccntnil motive of the modi llion 
is given an ultm-naruralistic louch-up. The opinioot 
op. p* J45, as to the pan played by the palm-branch 
ts based upon insufFident evidence. 
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here the evidence has its special complications, the attribution: second period 
Hammadite appears* to be warranted. The palm w'as as a consequence, probably, of 
the Arab conquest, omnipresent in extensive belts of Andalusia, Murcia, and Valencia, 
in the later Muslim period. The geographer Yakut (d. 1229) reports that Murcia, the 
metropolis of Todmir, was surrounded on every side by palm-trees and groves.® An 
Egyptian, Ibn Fadl Allah, speaks of a great bazaar at Malaga where baskets and other 
domestic appliances w'cre made of paltn-leaf, about a.d. 1337, under Yusuf I of 
Granada.^ 

In the fourteenth centurj' almost a cult of the palm-stem and its foliage obtained in 
the ornament of stanniferous pottery of the tj pe found at Pula in Sardinia—referable 
to Manises under the Buyls, and perhaps to the intermediaryship of the offshoot of that 
house at Mills—elements of w'hich motive are discernible in the ribbed compartments 
of the style decorated in lustre or lustre and blue with the conventionalized tree of life 
and degenerate Arabic characters for the word aiafia* 

The more important data for the rise of lustred pottery in the Peninsula were, until 
comparatively recently, the mention of bowls of golden [mudkahab) Tvare preserved in 
trade formularies of Toledo earlier than a.d. 1066; the tin-enamelled fragments 
painted in lustre pigment w'ith what appear to be imitations of the style of Samarra 
and Rayj% excavated in the remains of Medina az-Zahra, the Cordovan palace built by 
Abd ar-Rahman III in the first half of the tenth century^ and destroyed in 1010-25; 
Edrisi’s reference in 1154 to Calatayud, a city under Aragonese dominion since 1120, 
as a seat of the manufacture of golden pottery, whence also it was exported. This is 
follow'ed by allusions to Malaga’s eminence in the same art by no less than five .Arab 
writers—Ibn Said (d. 1286), .Ahmad ben Yahya al-Omari (1337), Ibn Fadl Allah, an 
Egyptian who speaks of ‘porcelain’ (1349), Ibn Batuta (c, 1351), Ibn al-Khatib, some¬ 
time vizir of Granada (d. 1374). The earliest of these, Ibn Said, brackets Malaga 
with Murcia and Almeria m the production of glass and golden pottery at a time 
when the great Andalusian port for Africa had still to earn fame, and that for a %vare 
grafted decorativcly upon elements of the then recent Almohade style. The earlier 
phase of production at Malaga has at length been elucidated by Senor Gomez-Moreno’s 
researches in connexion with the disencumbrance of the citadel or alcazaba of Malaga, 
illustrating eleventh-century ceramics at the period of the earlier reyes de taifas^ the 
kings portioners of the territories of the Khalifate, when Malaga was ruled by the 
Hammudid dynasty,® a scion of which is claimed as ancestor by the Burgio of 
Mazzara, proprietors until 1924 of one of the two vases connected w'ith that city. 
These competently published finds, together with certain groupings of extraneous 
items, reveal, for the eleventh century, vases and sherds moulded in relief, mainly slip 
coated, with remains of lustre, 'I’he decoration which is stylistically that of Umayyad 
ivory relief, includes lions pussant among arabesque, bordered by a kind of Greek 


^ pQierks iff fmentis di Bougie^ pL v, n, 6, 

7 ; 9 : cf. pH i&. 

^ Vakutr Dkiimaryf iv^ 497,, quoted by Amador dc los 
Rjos^ Murda v p, 777, 

^ Cited from the EncATlopaedia of Ibn Fadl Allahj 
Homentigi d D. Fr^mmo twra, pp, 470- 


* Van de Rut, ‘Le oeramiche iapano-morc^^he, F^tn^a, 
Bo!L del mtentaz. deUe Ceramuhe^ xi-xiv. 

* At Alaiaga, 1016^57; at Algcdma^ io_59-"58 (f); 
KhaJifs (after Sukiman, Lifnayyad), 1016^36, .Stx also 
Appendix, z: Ma:K^i:a 11 Va&e. The HammudiJa Wtire 
succeeded by the Zirids^ of Granada, 1090, 
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fret (vase from Malaga, \ives coll.); Kufic lettering, arabesque border (jug fragment, 
Koechlin colt.); arcading and arabesque (vase body, Cordova). For the twelfth centur\' 
the Alcazobu has furnished lustre pottery in two techniques: the fragment of a ware 
comparable to the bacim <»f Ravenna, Pisa, and at Berlin, the decorative motives 
in purple lustre, enriched with sgraffiato upon slip, comprising interlacing; lastly tin 
enamelled potter}% the linear and cpigraphical (Kufic) ornament in gold lustre, gene¬ 
rally in the style of tiles, etc., found at the Qara of the Beni Hammad, Algeria. The 
discoveries, supported so far by presumption of local origin based mainly upon 
technical comparisons, not to mention the ceramic repute of Malaga, will sooner or 
later, no doubt, receive the positive confirmation supplied by the craft evidences 
usual to potting sites,' In view of Malaga’s fame the lack of such evidences for the 
Alcazaba finds of the next period of production might perhaps be thought less vital. 

The Malaga industry of the early fourteenth century is recorded by a Customs entry 
referring to an import of 30^. worth of dishes and jugs of Malyk’ which paid a due of 
4!^. at Sandw'ich, Kent, in 1303.- The entty^ falls chronologically between the two 
earliest of the already mentioned Arabic records; those of Ibn Said (d. 1274) and 
Ahmad ben \ ahya el-Omari (c. 1351), w'hen its pottery was about to ensure for it an 
enduring fame. That Malaga’s reputation sufficed to determine the origin of Htspano- 
Moresque vases generally is therefore hardly surprising until—long after Granada 
was seen to have possessed ceramic resources of its own—the incongruities attend¬ 
ing a single attribution of the whole series became increasingly clear. Since the 
publication by Sarre in 1903 of a dish decorated in lustre with interlacing and 
arabesque, having an Arabic word written in nask/i characters on its base that was 
asserted to be the name Malika (Malaga), in any case a valuable stylistic appendix to 
the vases of the monochrome ‘golden’ or Malaga group, opinion has not ceased to 
harden in favour of the division of the series, as to origin, between Granada and 
Malaga. Some technical obser\’ations relating to the colour of the 'biscuits’ or fired 
clays support this grouping; Granada’s,ferruginous, reddish to dark red; for Malaga, 
straw or greyish straw colour, to rose when overfired^—the'barro rosado’of they4/lr<rj?ff6« 
and related sherds. Unfortunately the data are at present neither systematic nor 
complete. Whether valid diiferentiae exist for centres of lesser repute has still to be 
seen. The ornamental schemes—in many vertical and horizontal bands respectively— 
of the vases from Homos (Madrid), and at Stockholm, the provenance of which is 


* GomcJi-Morcno,‘La loj^a dorada prirnidva de 
Af-/lrtd^hs, \\ cic.^ 1940 {m pmgTcSi^)^ Guillen 
RobleSr Malaga mi/n/fmanat J^SOp parte segunda, cup. it, 
546-53, gives a record of €nds, vocabulaiy sur^’i\’aJs, 
ct€. A document published by J. Temboury^ froin the 
Malaga archives^ shows the failure of its ceramic industry 
subsequently in the conquest of tJie city in 14S7 to have 
been more ntdical than has In-rti sup|)osed. A petition of 
3rd JantuiTy' 1491 requegts the repi$rtidor to assign quarters 
in pursuance of the awards made by King Ferdinand, and 
in particular two houses and their appurtenanCL-s for as 
many ‘tnest/fjs de baexT vedriado', patters, in technical 
accepianccj makers of enamelled u’arc^ whidi the city had 
decided to send for to Valencia for tite restoration of the 


said \ , oficio de hacer vedriado". The preamble refers 
TO the o[d lime industry* Tho date is that (1491, O.S.) of 
the faJI of the Alhanthni, Granada.^ iv^ 433* 

"" 1 he entry, the only one of its period, occurs tn the 
I^ndon Record Office MS. K.R, Customs iz4/ii* An 
account of rhe New Custom on clotJi, was, arid goods 
subject to poundage, imported or exported by aliens at the 
port of Sandwich. 10th February 1302-3-416 May 1303. 
Originally published by Mr. L, F. Salzmann. F.S.A., 
En^Iuh Trader in fAe A/fdd/e AgeJ, pp. 415-16; then by Gras, 
h'arfy Er^hs/t Caiiam Sytipm^ p* 269; for facaimltc^ 
cf^ Van de Put. fvS^A,. 7 he Styiej of liispunt*- 

Mitresqur Potfery, pi. i; pp, 
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unknown, are sufficiently different as to suggest—especially the former — that Almena 
or Murcia may be represented by one or the other. It may be added that, although 
perhaps of no great cogency from the standpoint of origin, a definite pronouncement 
by a body of ceramists, of the real technical nature of the great \^ase at the Alhambra, 
establishing its status as a member—if now an over discrete one — of the lustred vase 
series; or else, as the outstanding example of the art of glazing based upon the melado 
(honey colour) or lead ore technique in combination with metallic oxides, would be 
of considerable value to ceramic history. It is now long overdue. 

Here, as an investigator of the later Hispano-Moresque of some years standing, the 
writer must add that the composition of the present paper has been subject throughout 
to the embargo upon certain sources of reference and of illustration, to say nothing 
of the virtual inaccessibility of the monuments* occasioned by the war. In these 
circumstances and because the type of arabesque employed by the vase painters offers 
few variations tn form from the current style in Andalusia, the closer comparisons 
necessitated once the apparent genesis of the armorial compositions upon Granada U 
made a coherent account of its artistic scheme possible, were based upon that great 
corpus of mature Hispano-Moresque decoration in w'hich Owen Jones, now a century 
ago, embodied in colour facsimile the memorable survey of the fourteenth-century 
Alhambra undertaken by him and his then lately deceased friend, Jules Goury.* 
Further, Jones and Gouiy^’s plates {cf. Appendix, 3) have, for the purpose of such com¬ 
parisons, been supplemented by reference to sporadic photographic reproductions of 
passages of the .Alhambra decoration published in many works additional to those 
cited in the List of Authorities (Appendix, 4) or in the notes to this paper. The book 
by Almagro Cardenas, giving photographs of buildings and interiors, that mostly date 
from before the fall of the city in 1492, is entered in the List, however, as being unique 
of its kind. 


II 

I. THE MALAGA VASE ARABESQUE 

Regarded as pottery ornament the Hispano- Moresque plant-form and geometrical 
elements are less a selection of motives than an expression of the unity of a style that 
required for its application merely technical adjustments. The contrast, however, be¬ 
tween the decoration of the vase at the Alhambra — a masterpiece of ceramic polychromy 
entirely in keeping with the Nasrid palace—-and any of the ‘golden’ vases of the group 
assigned to Malaga (pi. Xiv^*/), is fairly complete. Alone the neck ornament of the 
Granada vase betrays a regard for the formulae observ'ed in the schemes of, e.g., the 
Salar, Jerez, or Mazzara I vases. Over-maturity of style is, on the one hand, suggested 
at Granada; at Malaga, on the other, an art still in its prime. 

As to painting technique, the method distinctive of the Malaga group, by which 
plant-form was, as a rule, silhouetted in lustre pigment upon the coat of tin enamel, 
reveals itself as essentially adapted to plainer foliage types than those used, e.g., on 

^ Olven Jdn^s and Jolcs Gdur)', Phns^ by (Mvii JdJWJ* Archt^^ ^ vols., FoL, London, 

St^cf^ons and Detai'h of the Dramngt taken 184^. (iEcn^inafter referred td as *J« & G.') 

m she Spot in rS34 the fate M. Juies Gouty, and in 1S34 
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the Alhambra vase, it allowed of the suppression> not only of outline, but of all 
strokes within the contour, other than those possibly incised through the pigment. 
These all-iustre schemes of Malaga comprise, it is found, a plain-contour arabesque 
of some half a dozen fundamental leaf-forms that were utilized upon the walls of the 
Alhambra side by side with developments of the older, 
digitated or the ‘tnlayed’ types of leaf, versions of which 
the vase there presen'ed also exhibits. 

Its essentia] character once grasped, the arabesque 
above and in the various segments below the interlacing 
upon the body of Granada II (pl.XIIl A) will present no real 
obstacle to critical assimilation. The chief distortion of 
the motive, the rococo effect given to the component 
leaves, barely suffices to disguise the structures of certain 
more typical shapes that may be traced back in Hispano- 
Moresque to the early twelfth century. 

A crowded plant-form of digitated leaves (pi. xv «), 
and both Kithc and naskk inscriptions, were comprised 
in the ultra-elaborate ornament inherited by the Almora- 
vides (in Spain, 1091-1146) from the late Cordovan stymie 
that flourished under the taija kings. The Almohades (1148-1313, 1328-48, etc.), 
the next .African wave, especially in the lifetime of their first ruler, Abd ai-Mumin, 
d. 1163, brought to the science of a puritan doctrine wide spatial conceptions and 
a selective genius in architectural decoration that were manifested by original appli¬ 
cations of rectilinear interlacing and a plain-contour arabesque in which appear the 
parent or antecedent shapes of this variety of classical Hispano-Moresque ornament." 

Be it recalled that the modern alinement of the Moorish architecture and decoration 
of Spain and Northern Africa has largely restored the Hispano-Moresque art sequence 
by supplying for the loss of all but the palace buildings of these two dynasties. If Almo- 
ravide North Africa is to-day the architectural sequel to taifa Spain, then also Nasrid 
Andalusia and Morocco under the .Marinids are heirs of the .Almohades.^ Under 
Almoravide,Almohade,and Marinid, moreover, the directing influence is Andalusian. 

The initial forms of the Almohadc period that are of significance for the plain 
arabesque of Andalusia under the Nasrids may be cited from the mosque of Tinmal 
(fig. i), and the minaret of the Booksellers Mosque {al-Kutubm) at Marrakesh, both 
foundations of Abd al-Mumin, the latter completed, 1194-7, grandson Sultan 

Abu Yusuf Yakub, who defeated Castille at Alarcos, 1195, anti the third Khalif of his 

* In Spite of a theor>' of ongin which would dmvc - The African dovetaLI between Cordo^-a and Granada 
AJniohade arahcscjue fmm the fusion of the I [cHeniitiCp wus apprehendt^d in regard at least lo the Almnhades by 
acanihine pi Lint'form of the Khalifatc (cf. Medina Gimuk dc Hssai mr r^chtMturr di!s 

Zahni) and the nundcseript Abbasid style of l^amarra. Mom en Espagne, rn Sieik cl m Bm-barte^ pp. x, 
under Farimid Lnfltience in Ifriqiya ( 'run isia)p there is an Tht essential synthesL^ is demonstrated by the French 
underlying evolutbn of contour^ of which the leaf shapes aJt-hUto^ta^l^^ of North Africd and notablv by Messieurs 
cf Cordovan ivory carv ings, as of the Spandrels of the great Henri iVrmacp the late Henri Basset. P^per Rivard, 
mihrab at Cordova, of one style at ihe Aljaferia and linaJly*, J* de b NeKtere^ also in Spain by the Marques de Ixjyoza^ 
of Almoravide digitated arabesque, arc capable, which Sertor L. Torres Ualhas^ and others—more especially in 
appears to have pmvulcd Abd al-Mumin's designers whh the works referred to below\ (See Appcntlixp 4.) 
material for this plain rjatUne plant-form. 

¥0L. XCli. 



Fig. I. Almohade plant-form, 1 3 th 
century. Tinmal (Ternisse) 


u 
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house—for Abd al-Mumin had in his own person revived the Khaltfate of the West. 
Bold contemporary developments of this plant-form, remarkable for their elaboration 
and rhythm, are caiV'ed upon the monumental gateways erected by Abu Yusuf Yakub 
at Marrakech and Rabat, f lere the stalking is notably thicker than that of the stucco 
or painted arabesque of Tinmal and the Kutubia^ and plays a part only sccondaty to 
the resulting leaf-forms. Other spandrel reliefs illustrating African arabesque of 
classical type during the second half of the thirteentli century' are those of the arsenal 
gate erected by the Marinid sultan, another Yusuf Yakub, at Sale, j 260-70 (pi. xvi#i); 
and of the great mosque at Taza, enlarged by Abu Yakub, 1286-1306. .At Chella, the 
necropolis built at Rabat by Abu ’1 Hasan Ali, 1339, the great ^tc arabesque shows 
the realization of classical forms; likewise, in combination with the digitated leaf, 
that of the college or madrasa of Sale (pi, xvii), built by the same Sultan in 1333. 
Of these Marinid rulers, the first and second mentioned were the contemporari^ of 
Muhammad I and II of Granada; the third, of Yusuf I, under whom began the great 
building epoch at the Alhambra. 

The complete display of classical Mispan<)-Moresque style is hereafter comprised 
in the Alhambra and the Generalife at Granada, and in the Alcazar of Peter 1 of 
Castille, the ‘Sultan Don Pedro’, at Seville, in conjunction with the colleges {madrasas) 
of the Marinid period, together wath certain Moroccan mosques in traditional .Almora- 
vide and Almohade styles. If the homogeneity of Hispano-Moresque decoration is 
indubitable, except in the early Almohade period when Abd al-Mumin's austere 
decor large w'^as not invariably the Andalusian ideal, the question cannot fail to in¬ 
sinuate itself as to the relative quality of these Spanish and African pronouncements 
in the same idiom. Here, starting from Monsieur Henri Terrasse's conclusions 
regarding the comparatively ornate character of the remnant of the great mosque of 
.Seville, he may as well be quoted verbatim r 

Enfin, le d<!'Cor de la Giralda est plus riche et surtout plus menu que cdui des minarets maro- 
cains. L’emploi de la brique ne soffit pas a expliquer Tabondance un peu mievre de ce decor: le 
minaret de la Qasba a Marrakech, baU et ddeor^ de briques )ui aussi, est d‘une admirable vigucur. 
II semble done que TAfrique ait traduit, au moyen des formci? de ddeor andalou, un iddal esthd- 
tique plus simple et parfois plus fort que celui de TAndalousie. Au XIV' siccle encore, les 
medersas mdrinldes seront d’une composition moins subtile et paradoxale, mats plus ferme, <iuc 
les salles contemporaines de I'Albambra. Sous des formes d’emprunt une ame originale peui 
s’exprimer; ct, dans bien des monuments du ^laroc, sous le vetement de 1'Islam, on croit voir 
affleurer quetquc chose de la forte siroplicitd des ceu^Tcs berbercs. La Giralda, au contralre, est 
d’mie esthdtique tout espagnole. En elle on reoonnait I'esprit de mobilite et de rich esse qui 
animait les ddcors de rAljafen'a, qui fera s’dtager les revetements sculptds et les ecu poles de 
rAlhatubra, ... A 


* TcrraasCp i'Ar$ p« 379, Ahd 

mosquif intenors aix dtcoratlvTly of a peculiar sobriety, 
the plani^foim display being confined to the 
cupitab, the spare, lar^^e-scale interlacing; round 

milinib framefi. anii friezes justifies ihc epilhet hrgis 
(cT. Bassift and Terrasse, ^Les deux Kotabiy^ 
vi, f6i, i68j xxvf-xxKvii, specially the contmi bclwcen 
the mosque inicrior and the Cordovan pulpit with 'digi- 
laictl' made in Spain for Abd aJ-Mumin, 

206-7). ^^'hclher this applied to civil imenurs b unknown. 


Certflttily the c.VTcrior deixiration^ as of fninerctSj might be 
profuse, in fact iho early arabesque fortm arc preserved 
in the mural paintings of the Kutubia minaret^ which Jias 
a brilliant cresting of white and turquoise tileu’ork. 
Where knm\'n ihe few artists recorded arc Andalusian; 
but the dynasty .shortslived and the inevitable re¬ 
action bad set in under Abd al-_Mumin's two building 
successors, even if the extravagances of the fai/a school 
were not repcalcil. 


Plate XV 



41. Abnoravidc plant-forni, c i th cirntury. Gr*-'ai Mostjue 

ctJfMsb, I'ltrnn-cn 



Milinb Spandrel. Or^ti^ry, 

Alhambra. First kalf 14^1 ctntury 



r, 1’ilt; spandnil, ^cnm! hidf J4tl^ ctntun'* Cate 
of Wine^ A]hamf>r4 


4 /. Mihrab spandrel from the rciotii|ue adjohiirijj ihc 
Council Chamber, .Alhantbm. Second half 14111 century 



PuMkhtd hy ihe Society of Antiqn^ria cf ^^47 
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^rhe conclusion follows that, if Spain introduced Morocco to Muslim civilization, 
she failed to undergo Moroccan tnHuence. The rough disciple to whom she gave 
without stint worked no change in the Andalusian spirit. In the combination of the 
same ornamental factors Morocco is capable—as at Abu '1 Hasan’s madrastJ of Sale, 
1333 (pL XVI i), already referred to—of achieving elTects entirely lacking the stylistic 
restraint of Andalusia, 

The forms that constitute the plain leaf factor of the vase ornament occur to pro¬ 
fusion in the arabesque fillings, principally of cut stucco, upon the interior wail sur¬ 
faces, and notably those of the spandrels above arches and other wall openings through¬ 
out two of the palaces with which, between the third and last decades of the fourteenth 
century the Nasrid Sultans Yusuf I and Muhammad V transformed their strongiiold. 
If, moreover, ciy^stallization after a rapid rise to maturity in the main underlies the 
Granada aesthetic, phases of relaxation and decline have their place also in the classical 
Hi spa no-Moresque of Yusuf f’s successors; and not inappositely, it would appear, 
to the vase ornament we know of. As embodying the arabesque in general, but 
especially the plain foliage of the vase series, the following parts of the Alhambra may 
be enumerated: 

Reign of Yusuf ^ (^333^54)- The Portal {Partat) Oratory ; Hall of Comarcs or of the Ambas- 
sadore; Hall of the Bark (i,e, Baraka or Blessing); Court of Myrtles or of the Fishpond; 
Captive’s Tower. 

Reign of Muhammad I'^ U354-9, 1365-9j). The former Royal Mosque, adjoining the 
Council Chamber {mefaar); Court of the Lions; HalJ of the Two Sisters; Hall of the 
Abeneerrages; Daraja’s Chamber; Gate of Wine. 

Reign of Saad {1^45-6, t 4 Sj- 4 }i). Infantas’ Tower. 

The correspondence is not that of pattern; in wall space and vase zone alike the 
shapes combine, until the fifteenth century', w'ith all the variety possible to conventional 
plant-form. Our analysts reveals the following standard shapes (fig. 2): 


J 4 

Fig. 2. Plain leaf-forma of Almohade durivation 




Arabesque — Plain Leaf-forms 

t. Single', rising from a simple or deft calyx; volute or cim'ed ’lanceolate’ termination. 

2. Double', the longer leaf with ’lanceolate^ termination; the shorter leaf, a downward volute. 

3. Double', the longer leaf with volute above; the other a downward volute; both curve m the 

same direction. 

4. Double', two equal downward volutes, in opposite directions. 

5. Quadruple: a fleuron composed of a pair of forms 2 addorsed vertically, with volutes below; 

the stalks linked. 

4013 
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Monsieur Mar^ais’ observation that this ornament finds its most ingenious and 
brilliant applications within mihrab frames' is illustrated at the Alhambra by the 
spandrels above the miftrab or prayer recess of the Portal mosque (pL XV i), as com¬ 
pared with those of the mihrab in the mosque or oratory that formerly adjoined the 
Council Chamber (meJuQr)^ in which symmetry is imparted to the arabesque mass of 
each spandrel by means of a fieuron (form 5) having its point centred in the angle at 
the top and side of the frame (pi. XV d); this latter wfArflA is of the reign of Muhammad 
V. That of the Portal is dated to Yusuf I, or even earlier, and the incoherence of 
its composition is shared by others of the first half of the fifteenth century devoid 
of any suggestion of axiality because of the haphazard arrangement of tlie forms 
contained. 

'I’he designs of these leaf-forms presented by the vase arabesque are not invariably 
true to type, 'i'he more curious variants are the combinations of pairs—of form 2, 
especially, as seen on the wings of the Jerez vase (pi. XIV c) and the Hirsch neck 
(pL XVI d), standard versions of which are, however, forthcoming in the spandrel 
stuccos. The painter of the Mazzara 1 vase (pi. xivd), who was an exponent of minute 
finish, almost denaturated his leaf-fonns by studding their contours, but the under¬ 
lying double forms and fleurons betray their presence; his embellishments included, 
in body zone 2, a kind of appendage to his \'crsions of form 2 in the shape of 
a third leaf. Little favour is show^n by the vase painters to the cusped versions of 
forms 2-4 that give a flamboyant effect to the ceramic arabesque of the Gate of Wine 
spandrels (pi. xvc) and to many interior surfaces at the Alhambra and eisewhere in 
Granada. 

In the light shed by this secular palace decoration, the contrast to the style of 
Malaga presented by the Granada vase-group suggests something more than what 
independent, if related, schools of pottery could make of classical Hispano-Moresque 
art. That the heterogeneous scheme of the great vase at the Alhambra should have 
given a certain prominence to the richer plant-form derived from Cordovan art, as 
to unorthodox m<^tives drawn from animate form, is little less significant than the 
adherence showm in the ornament of tlie Malaga group to a single conception that w^as 
beyond a doubt, rooted in the stymie evolved under Ahd al-Mumin and his dynastic 
successors. 

I'he two contemporary Spanish descriptions of Malaga ornament that are known 
to the writer tend to corroborate this limitation of content. Such documentation when 
not merely lexicographical is rare. In the ceramic field some fitting of the recorded 
names of Valencian obra de melica has been made to fifteenth-century lustre whilst 
the term for the so-called architectural interlacing will, the writer believes, receive a 
first application to pottery ornament in the course of these remarks. The descriptions 
alluded to belong to textile fabrics and one of them to silk, for w-hich the famous 
Andalusian port was hardly less renowmed than for ‘golden’ potter}'. The two items 

' p. iio:ci.£nc. of lihim. lW, to ihc Apuntet stArr Cerdmica mtiriicti of the Iqtt Don 

4S8, fins. i-io. G. J.deOsma. New YoA (Hispanic Sodtiv of Ammfial. 

^ Van cie Put, F.S.A.p The 195S. 

I/ispant>-Mtiresiiue Patiery, 14EJ4--54, etc* A enmpaninn 
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concerned figure among a variety of effects for which in 1366 King Peter IV of Aragon 
issued the deputy Mestre Rational a discharge: 

item, a piece of Malaga cloth, flowered in white, blue, yellow, and purple silk, which we 
have given to the Infanta Johanna. 

item a jubba of silken stuff of Malaga, ha\ing some designs in gold upon a yellow ground.' 

Some experience of the medieval inventory and its verbal make-do suggests, that 
while these nondescript obre^, Svorks* or designs on tht jnbha may have been geo¬ 
metrical, and detached in form, the reference to the background as camp (i.e. field) 
makes a framed composition likely, and that a border, enclosing or even composed 
of ohres or designs, after the style of lay-out of the contemporary Spanish carpets, was 
here in question j as witness the items of this nature in the great inventory of Don 
Martin, king of Aragon, 1410.* Plant form {Jioratges)^ and geometrical figures may 
be inferred here. 

2. Malaga’s GEOMETRICAL MOTIVES, lettering 

Certain geometrical motives derived from Almohade art, with its stress on the 
linearly abstract, find a place in the Malaga vase scheme, if now less prominently owing 
to the 'worn condition of the surfaces in which they are to be found. The so-called 
architectural interiacing that in its most conspicuous applications enriches the brick 
or stone faces of mosque minarets, such as that of the Booksellers at Marrakech, at 
Seville (the Giralda—Ford’s ‘rich filigree belfry’) and Rabat, furnished the lustre 
painter with a trellis design suitable for lo^vermost zones. As employed at the Book¬ 
sellers’ Mosque^ this brickwork composition of circle segments and right angles alter¬ 
nately (pi. XVI c), known in Morocco as ‘step and shoulder’ (detj ott kief) is seen in the 
Salar (pi. xv6) and second Ma^zara (Madrid, Inst, de Valencia de D, Juan) vases; and 
rather freely, If better preserved, in a dish sherd in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(pi. xvitrf). A variant scheme of considerable refinement, based upon the fleur-de-lis 
aspect of the voids in the minaret interlacing, used for the dado adjoining the Portal 
mihrab at the Alhambra, may here be referred to (pi. xvii^?). A similar pattern that 
suggests a frontal view of stalactiting, having a flower or like motive in each space, is 
used in the lowest zone of the first Mazzara (pi. xiv<f) and Jerez (pL xivc) vases, and 
in the Hirsch neck fragment (pi. xvid). 

The geometrical figpre of talismanic import knowm as Solomon’s seal {khatam 
sulaiman) is a large-sc^e feature in the design of certain vases (e.g. pi. xvni b) of both 


groups. 

^ ^item una pe^a i!c drap malaqui In 

liavcifXi doiiada a Ir infanta Johanj^ ab Roratge^ dcr setJa 
hhinrhii^ blaA-'s, c morada^ . . . una aJjuba dcr 

drap de seda malaqu!, ab 1o camp ab algunes 

obres d or/ Doatmen tsp^t dr la Culturn Catalans 

tmgtviil^ publieats per A, Rubio y Lluiirht U 
To Dr. Henry Thomas, I am indebted for the 

meaning of the Catalan mMada, which for want of a 
succincc English etjuivalcntp it has seemed preferable to 
give in a note: describes a piece of doth which 

has abneady been cut into. For the Icngdty, sleeved 
Longer behind than before, cf. Doij, Dici. diis mms 
vetrmmii arabrs^ p. 107. 


* Van dc Pu t, *Some Fifteenth-century' Spanish Car- 
peta\ Burhfig/on xis, 546—7^ 

^ GflJtottii On the lantern of the Kutubia minaret 
(11^4-7)^ in lirsprris^ lii, 39-4^+ pis. J| }U In the derj ou 
kief pattern of die architecturit 'reaieau de maines* or 'red 
de lozang^", the segmentary curves supply the 

‘ahouldcr@\ the intervening right angSes, the 'steps"* Cf. 
Alaslow, on the mosques of Fez, 50,59,70, 181-2^ figs. 17, 
iS: i8i-2p and contents table, sub minaret. The inter¬ 
lacing is described as the last developmcntr a purely 
decorative 000^ of the intersecting arches of the Khali/dtei 
Torres BaLb^ in Al-Andalus^ lij 390. 
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A neck-base motive of continuous wedge shapes set verticaUvv in alternate courses 
with knotwork, was used horizontally for columnar decoration in the Hall of the Bark, 
the Courts of the Myrtles and of the Mosque;' cf. the Hirscb vase neck (pi. xvt 

The selection of elements that fill the neck panels of the Malage vases—invariably 
alternations of arabesque and interlaced figures, sometimes demarcated by vertical 
courses of the neat curvilinear interlacmg or knotw'ork employed horizontally for neck- 
bases—are found with greater decorative context in certain entablatures (pL xvnft) 
of the Court of Lions and, to quote an African example, the rnadrasa at Sale, 1333-* 
Small-scale interlacing of this type appears upon Umayyad ivories, among them the 
Pampeluna casket, A.IL 395 (a.d. 1005), and the circular ivor}' box at Saragossa. A 
course of the same ornament at the top of the car\'ed window or mihrab in the Tarra¬ 
gona cloisters is dated to the reign of-Abd ar-Rahman III, A.H. 347 (a.d. 958). 

The style of Kufic employed for the Malaga vase still aw'aits chronological delimita¬ 
tion. The character, silhouetted or in ‘reserve’ in, at all events, the major body zone, 
belongs to the ultra-florid type having diagonal terminals flowered on the under sides, 
that is depicted against a greater or less enrichment of plain arabesque. Such is the 
Kufic of the Jerez vase, as in a more vigorous rendering, is that of its Salar fellow 
(pi. XJ v/j, r). The lettering of the second Mazzara (Madrid) vase has floral terminals of 
realistic design; the field is of volutes: The first Mazzara vase (pi. xiv^f) owes its 
austerer effect to a plainer character of like type against a more delicate background. 
As exemplified in the sepulchral chapel of Sultan Abu ’1 Hasan (d. a.d. 1351) at 
Chella, the rich monumental epigraphy of the Marinid period appears to offer—but 
for its prolongations of the verticals {aUf^ latn) horizontally along the top of the in¬ 
scribed zone and Its sturdiness (p!. xviie)—close analogies to the slenderer lettering 
of the vase group.^ 

The purport of these inscriptions is always an invocatory expression of altruistic 
character. Here the Kufic {at)afia (prosperity! fortune! benediction!) of the Salar 
vase appears as forerunner of the fifteenth-century Valencian deformation of the same 
word in the nmkh character, A different combination of Kufic letters presented by 
the major zone of three others, Jerez and the two vases from Mazzara, shows a variant 
of this inscription. 

HI 

THE GRANADA VASE GROUP 

The exuberant growth against which, on one side of its upper zone (pi. xuifj), the 
pair of antelopes arc set, counter-passant to a central fleuron (form 5), comprises 
individual renderings of the digitated and inlayed plant-forms, as well as hybrid 
varieties. On the opposite side of the great vase this composition is balanced by a 
plant comple.x having in the middle two inverted fleurons, one above the other, 
beneath an arching flanked by animals in the same antithetic pose. The richer leaf 

* J. & G-j T, ix-xjj sxiv; X3cvii, richest example^ iht; carver^s prcoccupaddn is la 

- For the Alhainbra, Saladin, p. 26^ ct pp. 23-5, For liave been teas a legible text than ibe beat posstbEe dteora- 
Sale, De La Xdcierc. xlis. live ciTtci. For the gale inscripiTon, 300, Hg. 51 

^ Basset and Lcvi-Provcn^al, "Chella, L'ecriturc kou- cf. De La Xczitrre, xiv, 
fiquc'p in li* 305-6, fig, 52^ xiv. Here, in the 
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tj^es already alluded to are found in the ornament of the Tower of Comares and 
adjacent strtictures {temp. Yusuf I),' where there occur imposing examples of the 
fleuron,= as later, in the Hall of the Abencerrages. Except as to the plant-form of the 
wing and neck panels — here plain leaf, of unique sophistication, is given rounded 
digitations — ^a completer parallel to the style of the vase is afforded at the same period 
by the profusely decorated Hall of the Two Sisters, in which various arabesques, 
the heuron, and nuskh inscriptions combine. There, also, certain spandrels exhibit 
the relaxation of structure that, with ever more prominent stalk convolutions,^ marks 
the overripeness of style suggested here by the scheme above the inscribed hand. The 
lower zone shows vesica shapes with hllings of late, somewhat aberrant, plain leaf 
and jiaskh filled pendentives. The calligraphically treated devices that appear in the 
intervening fields will be recognized as identical with the heads of the tree-of-life 
(Aoj/f), a staple motive at Valencia in the fifteenth century. 

An exotic effect is imparted to the vase's range of motives by a skilful counterchange 
of colour, in which the design, outlined in ‘caramel’ {golden brown), is painted in 
pale yellow upon blue above the inscribed band, and blue upon yellow' in the neck 
and wings above, as in the zone below'. The orientalism of the composition, perhaps 
at its strongest w'ith the vase-w'tng to the spectator's right, owes much to the animals 
centred upon that side of the body. It is felt to a lesser degree on the opposite side 
where they arc wider spaced. An ancient Near Eastern convention ultimately, the 
group’s source of derivation m this instance appears to have been Persian or Syrian 
art, rather than that of pre-Almohade Andalusia. The late Sir Thomas Arnold’s 
indication of the role played by thirteenth-century' Rayy pottery as an inheritor of 
Sasanian art themes^ marks the channel along which compositions of yet greater 
antiquity were susceptible of transmission to the West. None of these is more vener¬ 
able than the ‘antithetic group’, examples of which depicting the tree-of-life con¬ 
fronted by animate forms (as here, antelopes ; or, conventionalized human figures) 
occur also in the Valencian pottery' of the fifteenth century 

But for the employment of colour, and the naskh instead of the Kufic character, 
this small group offers no one decorative feature common to all its members. Near 
degrees of ornamental selectivity nevertheless underlie the schemes of the Alhambra, 
and Washington vases and the Berlin specimen. The disregard of multiple horizontal 
or vertical zoning apart, elements of style are suggested in the prominent display of 
a motive with or without a belt of inscription, and in the occasional inlcusion of 
animate forms, together with a generally piecemeal, less organic distribution of surface. 
The Washington vase body bridges the gap between Granada and Berlin, which latter 

* J, 5 c Gij I, 3ci.v-sxL poUt:r>^of Rayy characteristics which primitively belonged 

- J. & G„ XXV; Hali of the Burk, vi., xi+ xii; to the an of ihc Sasankris, whoac empire had been swept 

of the -Ambassadors, xkxvj; for adaptation of the hy llic Arab conquerors in the middle of the seventh 

as ftn Andalusian potten' motive, KQhneh \n yahrhurk cenmr>'' {Sir T. Arnold, Thr Ishrrtk p. 65 ; and 

asiatisfhen Kunsf, ii^ 175 pi. too, 9—1 f ; and my Surtivals of Sasaniim and Martirhaean Art m Persian 
Ilisftanfi^Moresque Suffplemenieiry Stmfies, p, 46. Paintings 

^ SaJadin, p. 37: Maycr.^ p. 9. ^ Van dc Put, Ilisp^-^Mor. Bupp. Studies, pp. The 

* 'It is a phenomenon almost miraculous in its character dish in the British Aluscum found at Briatoh deaerated 
in tite paintof this period^ that in the art of the with the tree herneen two amelope'S, h reproduced in thc 

thirteenth ccnttiry ihcre R-emetgc in ilic deijigns of this Society's PoorerKviih 331, 
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appear nearer related as to thefr execution. It dtsplaj^ a naskfi of great rhythm and 
entasis, the band higher than with the Alhambra vase,*but a similarly disposed animal 
group among arabesque above it, The scheme clarities in the lower sector, with a 
Solomon sed of stencil-like effect eked out with arabesque-tiKed roundels and 
archings of kindred but less calligraphic style than the tree-of-Iife heads in the 
same ^ea of the Alhambra vase. The designs are in dark blue, the inscription still 
retaining traces of gold outline (pi, xvifi b)} 

The upper part of the Berlin- vase illustrates the elaboration <>f which, though in 
a d[fferent direction, this style is susceptible. Here Solomon seals are set below an 
arcaded frieze crowded with arabesque, lustred and ‘in reserve'. In structure the 
ncck-base approximates to that of the Alhambra vase, and to the neck owned by 
the Hispanic Society of America. Its decoration comprises the same scheme for its 
upper tier, and inscribed roundels within broad rings fill the lower (cf, the Hispanic 
Society’s vase neck (pL XX and that of the Alhambra vase (pi, xiiifl)). 


IV 


1, GRANADA IJ; TIIE BODY ORNAMENT 

Granada I Vs arabesque (pi, xiii b) was almost certainly of plain, cusped type, albeit 
the preponderance of c^raed foms both above and below the band of interlacing 
might be thought to indicate that it was of the variety employed in the wings and neck 
panels of the existing vase,* or in the vase neck belonging to the Hispanic Society of 
America (hereafter considered). Reference to the companion print of the existing 
vase in the Antiguedades drabes shows that the engraver used such calyxed forms for 

the arabesque, whether of the wings, or above the interlacing, or in the vesicas 
below. 

To these conclusions must be added the no less significant one that all the plain 
leaf-forms illustrated (fig. 2, nos. paralleled in their essentials of shape-— 

one of them (no, 2) perhaps less clearly—in the calyxed arabesque of the dark-shaded 
panels of Granada II (cf, diagram, fig. 3), the narrow segments being mostly filled 
with chains of the fleuron (no. 5). Such vertical courses of plant-form found archi¬ 
tectural application in the carved voussoirs of doorways in Hispano-Moresque style, 
as, e,g., those of the Tower of the Queen’s Dressing Room {del Pehiador dela Rei7m) 
at the Alhambra,^ That also the painter of Oranada II used a cusped arabesque and 
occasionally studded his stalk intersections, the print leaves no doubt whatever, 

.A fleuron and the unusual ornament employed upon the wings are shown in the 
band at the foot of the vase. 

The continuous production of horizontal lines from above and below to form the 
diagonals of the central band of interlacing alone guarantees the authenticity of 


* I nwc photography Atid des-eriptivie dcUiily of this vast 
to tile courtesy of Mr* J. Lodge, Director of the Fmr 
Gaficn- of Art, Smithsonko Insdtutiau. 

^ Reprod, by Sarre, Prtms, Kumtsamm- 

iungat, XXIVp al5f> Fcirandis loircs, Jak varos de h 

Alhamhni, pi. vtit (a), also in Ridtlh dr k Sor. Btp, de 
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this feature of the vase’s ornament as essentially Hispano-Moresque in treatment, 
A variant of this particular geometrical pattern, in which heptagons alternate with 
octagons and X-forms, as here to the exclusion of star shapes, 
occurs no farther afield than the Hall of the Two Sisters, in 
the dado {aitcatado) of ceramic mosaic (pi. xviie) against 
which, in a comer, the existing vase is exhibited. The 
example warrants Owen Jones’s remark that there is no pos¬ 
sible limit to the invention of designs of this description: the 
horizontal course so nearly resembling that employed upon 
Granada II, being traceable but twice—near the top and again 
close to the foot of the dado; some dozen courses benveen, 
that present variations mostly impossible to describe in words, 
result directly from prolongations, above or below, of the „ ^ , ,, .. 

heptagons and X-S napes. of a^bc&que forms, ccnmil 

panel below interlacing 

2 . GR.'lNAnA [l: TEIE WINGS—^ACANTHUS 

The remaining item of plant-form, the organically conceived motive upon the wings 
or handles of Granada IT, has been recognized for anything but the phenomenon 
it is in Hispano-Moresque pottery ornament. ‘Conventionalized naturalistic’, together 
with a reference to the decorative flora of the synagogue, later church of the Death 
Transito*) of the Blessed Virgin at Toledo, that in fact achieves (1360-6) a frankly 
natural or naturalistic rendering in mttd^jar style,^ has probably been its most venture¬ 
some assessment. Nor can it be referred to the naturalistic style of foliage that 
appears in the Hall and Court of the Bark, and in the Courts of Myrtles and of the 
Lions at the Alhambra, generally assigned to a phase of .Spanish-Moorish collaboration 
under Peter the Cruel and Muhammad V of Granada.^ In reality these pseudo¬ 
acanthus wing schemes, like the arabesque juxtaposed upon the body of Granada 11 , 
are denizens of the same artistic plane, as embodying respectively a European and 
a Muhammadan convention. The illuminated borders of manuscripts of the His pa no- 
Flemish school arc probably the clearest evidence of the vogue of acanthus in the 
Peninsula, whither the style may have found its way in manuscripts of various national 
schools.^ 

3, GRANADA IK THE W*INGS—ANIMATE FORM 

The birds so arboured (fig. 2) are an example of that princely tolerance of the 
representation of animate form which, if forbidden by the Sayings {Hudith) of the 
Prophet, nevertheless appears at an early date in the art of Islam. To attribute 

' Cf. J. & G.p pi. Ki.il, centre; Saladin^ pL spaciousvci^ion ofthiWparticiilargcoirictricalcompnftitiori^ 

HaJJ cjf the Al^cnccmigciit, pL ^ }. &: G^, i, pis- 13 - ^ J. Amador dc los Toifdn, 

Part of the repeat or unit composing the band is found as pp. 242, 395, the Casa de Mesa, 1357^ 
window tracery in the blall of the Bark^ rtmp* Vuauf ^ At rhe Allxambrsi, J. k G., i, xxviJi-JOtx. 

|, k G./th ph SLfV. These irLstatit.-cs of couret^ four- ^ Cf. tilam. Maamenpis in thr Mmi'um, Suiits 

tcenth century; undated sepulchral &lab&, excavated by i iV, Bedford flurae^ c. 14^3^ Home of Savo>\ afier 
Senor Torres Baibas, in the Rauda or cemetery of Muham- 1430; of Charles the Ikild, 1473, For t^pam, culminating 
mad \\ ™y also he cited for such interlacing, Arthifyo in the misfla! of Card. Ximenes dt Cisneros, [)ominguc;r 
dr itrif y ii, 173. them Jntics, Thr dc Riirdona, Mtimurriios can pmiuras^ i, 

Gramtnuf uf Orfuimraf, xxxis, no. id, ilhistrates a less. 
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Shi ism to the Nasrids on account of the infringements of ^luhammad'^s ban upon 
the figure delineations ochibited at the Alhambra would agree with historical fact as 
little as a supposition of Shiite tenets in regard to the orthodox Khali f of Cordova, 
Abd ar-Rahman It f, on the score of what is told of Medina az-Zahra by Ibn al-Khatib.' 
Where, as a rule, all is taken for granted regarding artistic manifestations of this type, 
it is as well to recall that, whatever the degree of doctrinal disunion obtaining during 
the half-centuiy' or so of regionalism that followed the disruption of the Western 
Khalifate, the formal (Sunnite) orthodoxy of the paramount Hispano-Moresque 
dynasties of subsequent date is amply attested. 

A brief review of the principal facts that lie at the root of the matter may, at this 
stage, be usefuh 

As to the Qur’an of the Prophet Muhammad—surah v, verse 92, gives ^Oh Believers, 
wine, games, stones set up and divination through arrows are an abomination invented 
by Satan, abstain from them’. But the extension of amab (i.e. stones set up for 
libation offerings) to statues is a matter for the equally infallible pronouncements of 
the Hadith- the relation of which to the Sunna is formulated thus: ’Muhammad’s 
Sunna in the sense of his words, actions and silent approach, is fixed orally and In 
writing in the Hadith.’ Further: ‘The people of the Sunna and of the community are 
those who refrain from deviating from dogma and practice. The expression is parti¬ 
cularly used in this sense in opposition to ShPa:^ In a vehement letter of the 
Almohade mahdi, Ibn Tumert, to an Almoravide sultan, Ali bin Yusuf (d. 1143), the 
primitive Almohade position as to orthodoxy is no doubt summed up: ‘He w'ho 
neglects one command of the Sunna is as though he neglected it entirely.’^ 

But the orthodox (Sunnite) doctrinal profession had become connected with a 
Khalifal succession of contested validity. As critical of the elective representation of 
the Prophet held by the first three Khalifs after the death of Muhammad (d. a.d. 632), 
and of their successors, the Umayx^adsof Damascus (661-750), the Abbasids of Baghdad 
and Samarra (75^1258) and the latter’s rivals the Umayyads of Cordova (912—1030), 
the Shiites were the ‘Partisans’ of the hereditary right of Fatima, favourite daughter 
of Muhammad and wife of his nephew, the fourth Khalif, Ali, murdered in 66i, The 
marriage of their younger son, Husein, to Harar, otherwise Shar-banu, one of the 
two daughters of the last Sasanian king, Yezdegird HI, slain 652, thus brought 
the innate Iranian predilection for the delineation of men, animals, and monsters into 
alliance with the descendants of the aforementioned Ali, claimed for progenitor by 
the Fatimids of Tuiiis, Egypt, and Syria (969-1171), and other AUds. This scantiest 
outline of the doctrino-political basis involved gives no idea of the complex history 


^ lid. P, dc Ga>iiiigrks in Ifbtory' of Mohamm^dito 
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of a movenientj thcj sometimes anamalous, operation of which dates no earlier than the 
tenth century. The first Shi'ite dynasty was that of the Idrisids, of Morocco (788“985), 

On the important question of w hat may be termed the practice of incongruous 
Animate Form figuration among a Sunnite population it will be sufficient to cite the 
late Sir E. Denison Ross on the frescoes c.xecuted for an Umayj'ad at Qusayr .Amra in 
the eighth, and for an Abbasid at Samarra in the ninth century, ‘'f'hese discoveries 
prove that from the very* outset of Islamic history the Court at any rate ignored the 
Semitic inhibition/’ 

Betw-een the abolition of the Umayyad Khalifatc of the W’est, in 1030, and the 
fall of the Eastern Khalifate to the Mongols, in 1258, there is recorded the acceptance 
of a style or title of temporal sovereignity by Almoravide. Hudditc, and Nasrid 
Sultans, from Abbasids with absolute pretensions as khalifa (Vicar of God on earth), 
imam (exemplar or Pontiff), and amir ai-tmt'minht (Commander of the Faithful). .As 
the ultimate historical basis of an assessment of dynastic practice W’here animate form 
representations are concerned, such allegiances may not be ignored.* Later on, Nasrid 
acknowledgement of doctrinal dependence upon an orthodox head is conformed in 
1308^ when Sulaiman of Morocco and Muhammad III of Granada issue coins w'ith 
a joint superscription styling the former amir al-mu^minin^ the latter, amir al-muslimin 
(Commander of Muslims)—the ‘sub-khaiifal’ title that had been conferred by Al- 
Muktadir of Baghdad upon the Almoravide, A'usuf bin Tashfin, before his Spanish 
victory' at Zalaka, 1086; as by Al-Mustansir upon Ibn Hud of Murcia and Andalusia, 
1233-4, and also upon Muhammad I al-Ahmar, founder of the Nasrid line, in J23S.^ 
Here the .Marinid dynasty of Morocco is seen in the role of successor to a Western 
Khalifate after the short-lived revival of the latter, 1150-1235, by Abd ai-Mumin, 
the Almohade, and its eventual devolution to the Marinids through the Hafsids of 
Ifriqiya and the Maghrib who as lieutenants of the .Almohades were designated 
heirs of the Abbasids after the fall of Baghdad. The case of Sunnite Granada w'ould 
indicate that, so far as its own art derived from chat of the Almohades, it is likely 
to ha\'e inherited from the latter no animate form ingredient. What is tenned the 
Almohade reform brought rectilinear ornament into prominence, to the exclusion of 
animate ff gurattons. But no evidence of the employment of such compositions appears 
under the preceding dominion of the .Almoravides, and little later in date than is 
supplied by the palace art of the Cordovan ivory-carvers (figured examples, a.d. 
960-1001). Marqufe de Lozoya instances the trough or tank in the Jativa museum with 
ornamental carvdngs that include animal and human figures as betraying plant-form 
in the Aljaferia or taija style, it is doubtless the most imponant piece of Spanish 
Muslim sculpture, being rendered perhaps from an ivory caskct,'» The still mysterious 
Almoravides have not escaped the charge of mere lip sendee to the Sunnism they 

^ 'The Origins of Persian Painting'^ x, 315, For mmiiqur, 10 Scr. h, ^45. 

the earlier Literature of the subject. cF, K. A. C, CneawclI. ^ B. and E. M. Wiahaw'a ascriptions of ism to 

F.S^A-, A Pri/visiomil Eibfmgtaphy Paiiiiing in Muham-- Muhsmn'iad al-Ahnwof Granaik^ to Iht Abbasid tChalif 
mudiin Art [to 1919; privately prifLied). Al-Musiiinsir and iht Ahnoravide Sultan, Yusuf bin- 

' I’he numismatic stylea carrying The clues to thcjse Tashfin, are enxirerly erroneous, Arabic Sfndn, pp. 292. 
allegiances are summarized aa regards Wesicm Islam by zSoi 351; cf. p. 2S6 note. 

van Bcrclurmp "Titres caJihenfi d'Oocident a propM de ^ Marti, dc Lo2oya, i, 255, hg. 319. Sarthou Carreras, 
quelqucs monnaics mcrinidefs ct xivTiiinidt.^^ in Joumai Bato$ para la hist, dc Jntiva, L; Afr/rri/m, si, zjq. 
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professed, and their literal interpretation of the Qur’an in passages referring to the 
divine attributes was condemned by the Almuhadcs as leading to anthropomorphism. 
Their ineffective resistance to the AJmohade onslaught is attributed to a speedy 
encn'’ation wrought by Andalusian refinement, A brief Spanish dominion (Seville, 
1091-1146J w^as for the Almoravides the sequel to a lifetime, almost, of Holy War 
waged in their progress under Yahya and Yusuf ben Tashfin from the Senegal and 
south-'west Sudan with its crafts and fetishist art to the splendour of Ahbadite Seville. 
In Edriss’s day the Muhammadan king, of the Alid dynasty of the Beni Salih 
that had been set up at Ghana in the Western Sudan by the Almoravides in 1067, 
dwelt in a fortress, huilt in 1116, that had glass windows and an interior decorated 
with sculptures and paintings.' Nor, within the framework of twelfth-century' Muslim 
art, is the material for a final comparison between the aesthetic standards of the 
Saharan Almoravide and of the Almohade, an Atlas Berber, yet exhausted. What the 
early Alniohadcs reprobated as an Almoravide abomination, from the standpoint at 
issue, was apparently nothing more serious than ensued from capitulation to the taija 
aesthetic, whether in architecture or decoration," rhere is the stor\' of the precaution 
taken on the eve of the Almohade entry into Fea, 1145, when the mams of the 
Qarawiyin mosque proper, built by Ali ben Yusuf, the Almoravide, son of Tashfin, 
feanng a condemnation of the mihrab, covered with paper certain ornament in gold, 
azure, and other colours, later coating the niche w ith plaster: the Faithful (it was 
alleged) could not but be distracted by the decoration, such was its beauty' and preci¬ 
sion A The Qarawiyin is still, or was until recently, closed to non-MusIirns. 

I he cause of Granada’s animate form representations—mere accretions as they 
appear to the decoratively orthodox fabric {immejible) of the Alhambra, is then attri¬ 
butable to (i) the operation of lax Sunnism on the part of the rulers; (ii) the general 
decline from orthodoxy in respect of such figurations that was obsen ed by a Muslim 
visitor to the city in 1363, Ibn Khaldun describes the contemporary' display' of pic¬ 
tures or Images on the W'atls of its houses and palaces as being, to the discerning eye, 
an extreme instance of a people s imitation of the customs of a neighbouring dominant 
civilization,-' Among the more important animate form representations that It is 
possible to connect w'ith the Nasrid dynasty and its court, to say nothing of the talis- 
nianic hand—which appears also upon the vases found at El Salar (now at Leningrad) 
and Jerez, both of the Malaga group—as sculptured ov'er the inner fa^de of the Gate 
of Justice, are: 

cistern with reliefs of lions devouring stags and eagles, an Umai,yad work from 
Medina az-/ahra (now exhibited in the Hall ot Justice), its inscription recut for'Muhammad III 
of Granada, a,d. 1301-8.* 


' Edrisi, trad. .Aubert. i, i 3 , Ghuna, 

under the fetwhist king 'rcjikhamenin, is descril>ed as com- 
piising two towns, one Toyd, coDtaiiiing the idois, the other 
Muhammitdan. The biiifdln;p of stone and 
wood^ A 1 Bakri^ Dtscr. dt VA/Hqur ti^d. 

De ^Ipne, p* 5S1. 

^ For architectural omametit under the Almoravides, 
Mprvajs, Ltj Mfinum^na umim Tkmcrn, cap. iii; Ter- 

r^, UArt hhp.~morrsqut, p. ajjo, pla. %Liv fA). XL\\ and 
fig- AJasiow* /j-i df pp, x, ihj- pis- 


[.-"Lvi, fig, 1,^; \rariq+ de I^oKoya, i, tap. \x. For the Flud- 
diic Aljafcria ai ^aragm&i, Gascon de Gotor, in Ifwjrwm. 
vip 79 J Ferrasse^ op. tit pp, zoo, JCorYiii-ix; Dc 
t, 232, ftps, 290-f. 

^ Rmd tiJ^QaftaSt fjf tbn ahi-Kar, ed- Bcaunier, pp, 
7S-9; Spanish cd. Huid* p, 59, 

^ Quoted by S imoaet, Cuadfiis hhior. v i/wr. dr Gmitada, 
pp. 178-9, from Ibn Khaldun's Proirgumena, the Arabic 
text^ ed. De Slane, p. 267* 

* -Migeon, Miimtf! dW/ mumlmiin, ii. fig, 87; .Marq. de 
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'Fhe graai marble foufitain supported by t^^ elv^e frons statant in the local Elvira limestone, that 
supplies a designation for the principal court of iMuhammad Vs palace. 

The two larger, stinUarly treated lions sejant in marble from the same sultan's hospital, later 
the Spanish mint, at Granada, and now located at the Portal {el Parfal) w'ithin the Alhambra 
precinct.' 

The roof painting of ten Moorish magnates—Sultans of Granada^—and the two European 
figure compositions in the Hall of Justice or. of the Kings, itself iissigned to the second pan of 
the reign of Muhammad \\ i.e. i36r-9i.' If the mamates 
represent the first ten legitimate rulers of the Nasrid line, 
the painting should date from the twelfth sultan, Muham¬ 
mad VII, 1391-T407, omitting from the aeries the ninth and 
tenth, Ismael II and Muhammad VI, neither of whom was 
an ancestor in the male line of Muhammad VII, whose 
grandfather, Muhammad V, suffered their usurpations. 

Attribution to the Nasrids of the arms —Gules 
a hend or engouled of dragons' heads {ppr.f for 
vert.f), that in two places accompany these hieratic 
efliigies, displayed in cither case above a pair of lions 
sejant affronted ppr, (fig. 4), cannot fail to excite 
scepticism, the facts alleged concerning their adop¬ 
tion by the first Nasrid dynast tieing subject to vital 
objection of a chronological nature. The traditional 
account, as formulated by Diego Hurtado dc Men¬ 
doza (d. 1575) in his Guerra de Granada, that the king, Saint Ferdinand III of 
Castille, granted the coat to Muhammad al-Ahmar when he conferred knighthood 
upon him on the occasion of the Castillian entry into Seville, 22nd December 1248, 
already impugned over a half-century ago by jose Amador de los Rios,^ has been 
further contested by the late Don G, J, de Osma, in a criticism applying categorically 
to any alleged grant of arms comprehending the Banda of Castille to a Nasrid sultaii, 
that will be quoted later in connexion with the bend, inscribed or not, attributed 
to different rulers of the line. Meanwhile with regard to the importance attach¬ 
able to Hurtado de Mendoza's evidence for a coat which is the first of the three 
versions of Nasri heraldiy' encountered here (the second and third will be the plain 
bend upon the Albaicm tile, and the inscribed coat upon the vase, Granada II, 
respectively) it appears that in his case the bearer of a name famous in the annals 
of Spanish feudalism might be of no armorial discrimination whatever. One thing, 
within his experience, he records, i.e, that the arms he alleged were granted to 
Muhammad al-Ahmar were those borne by the kings of Castille upon a flag of 
special shape, which he rightly calls thcir^/d«. When, however, he goes on to say that 

Lozoya,H,a55,%. p. 166. ^ Post, ttisiorv of Sftam'fh Pamlittg, ii, 160, figs, 

note a. For similarly figtired tanks at Marrakesh with 136-7; Loaoya, li, 370, figs, 392-4. For the coloured 
inscriptions referring to Amirids of the reign of 1 lisham T [ copies (made between 1834 and 1837) of iJiesc since Sitdlv 
or Cordova, cf. Galloiti, in Hespen'r, iii, 363, pi. jfi, and deteriorated works, the painting of the ‘Kings,' espcciiilly, 
Teitasse, op. rit., pp. 167, kXaLVtt; at Madrid, ,Mus. J. & G., i, pis* Xl*vt-Xt,vitf. 

^quctil., of which that at Granada is a copy, fitsperu, 1 ‘atribuyi i San Fernando embkmas no usados hasta 
iii, 380, 3Si, fig,, Terras*, p. 167. eJ siglo XV,’ J, .Amador de Jos Rios, Trtjetu militaresde 

* . 41 magni Cardenas, p, 74. photogr, Jh Jteeonvuixla, 1893, p. 202 note. 



Fifi. 4. Arms accompanying roof paint¬ 
ing of N'a*srid f^ultans. Hall of Justice, 
Alhambra, c, r400 
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al-Alimar added to them the inscription in blue : There is no conqueror but God, he 
propounds a coat without example in the Nasrid armory, and of which the existence 
has never been chronicted. Some further remarks of Hurtado de Mendoza suggest 
that his principal piece of a material kind may have been these Banda shields in the 
Hall of the Kings, upon the adjuncts to which he puts the most improbable inter¬ 
pretation — that Muhammad al-Ahmar took for crest {timbre) tw'o crowned lions that 
sustain a shield upon their heads. They {los Maros) bear a crest below the arms, as 
we do abovT them. 'Ehis the sitios^ which 1 suppose to mean the places (e.g. the f lail 
of Justice) record and show. Guerra de Grmuidaf Lisbon (original) edn. 1627 (lib, ii, 
45 V,). The argument, as regards the blazon, is repeated by Diego Ortiz de Ziiniga, 
in his Anales eclesidsticos y secidares de Sevilla^ Madrid, 1677 (19), with the difference 
that dragons [j/cJ or heads of serpents, are the alleged supporting members.* 

We have here in all essentials the arms or shield itself of the already mentioned Order 
of the Banda (Sash, also Escarpela, Scarf), founded by Alfonso XI in 1330,^ which 
appear to have been set among the figures of the Sultans of Granada in token of the 
overlordship of Castille, under an easily accountable misapprehension of their real 
status. For the shield of the Banda when under John II, 1407-54, it assumed the 
character of the royal device, with a separate standard, in nowise supplanted, though 
in battle array at the head of its company of knights it accompanied, the banner of the 
monarchy, the penddn real. The known history of the Banda shield, the Banda 
supported by dragons’ heads (cabex^as de dragantes) finds illustration in the gold coin¬ 
age (e.g. doblas de la Banda) of John IP and in the arms upon that monarch’s tomb at 
the Carthusian church of Miraflorcs, his own foundation. Here the insignia 
consist of quasi-couplcd shields: Caslille and Leon quarterly^ supported to dexter bv 
a ermened lion rampant \ and the Banda shield as above blazoned, with its lion sup- 
porter to sinister. Sejant lions may be instanced as supporters of the arms of John’s 
son and successor, Henry’ IV of Castille (pi. xixa), that accompany his portrait in the 
diary’ of Jorg von Ehingen (d. 1467), at Stuttgart (former R, Libran' Hist. MS. i4i).* 
Certain coins—the doblas of Henry IV of Castille, 1454-74, show the same shield, 
the velhnes a plain, unsupported Banda. 

' The shicicb of this type Jisplayeti in the Aic 4 ?ar of 
Seville have the Banda sat fa, the heads the 

field arj^enf. This^ at a time (reign of Peter I, tiie Cruel) 
when the iitsignia of iht Order consisted of a Banda or 
upofia surcoat^ufetC^obreseiiaks hcnrktjas con Vafitk de 
□fd'}; an exact revtr^l of the tincturing of the Banda armii 
or shield depicted Ofi the original Statute booli of the 
Order, 24 rcpf»rted by Ai^jic de Molinas or a Banda 
^ules eitfroukd of dragons^ h^ad v^rL Motto: Fc y FitUI- 
guia. Cf+ Informc propuesio ^ la Comiaidn l^ravincial de 
I^lonumcntos historicos accrca del signs fieado de los blaso- 
ne 4 de la Banda ... en el Alegar de Sevilla. For Don F. 

Caballero Infante y Don Gestoso y Sevilla^ 

1896. 

* Cf. G. Jp dc Osmat Apunt^sfobr^ cerdmita morisca^ in. 

Las Di\H^ del Key ,., 1909, pp, 40 -8 (csp. 45), the most 
cHiica] account of the Bnnda whether as to the sash itself, 
or the shield and banner of the Order* Here T would note 


the somewhat confusing but real distinction that was in 
practice ln%'0lved by fa) the offici^ Banda shlM as abrjve. 
and (A-) the Banda insignia as hgured with the arrus of 
indi vidual knights of the F^rder^ t.e. n narrotv fikt in bffnd!^ 
nr bendki, (rraembUng the sash as worn over the 
r. shoulder and beneath the I, ami) upon a shk!d or. An 
instance of the usage {£) occurs as to the Hcnriqucsi arms, 
accompanied by a gold shield and the red bendlet, upon 
the armorial carpel from the convent of Sla. Ctara, Pafen- 
ciaj Burl Mag, ?i[x, and 31J, cob pL Shields of type 
make an uncstpected appearance upi>n the fritr:£C below 
the painted ceiling of the Hall of the Kings in the Alham¬ 
bra^ J, k G., h ph xhl. 

^ Htlss, Dtjrr. las monrdas i^ pi ii, nos, 

^"3i 7? no. 51; text, pp. 91-106, 

* For a dearer reproduction see Malcolm Letts, F.S.A,, 
Thf Diary a/jfdrg von Ehingettr 1929. 
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The wall-paintings of Moorish raiding parties, discovered in a house at the Portal 
in 1907, are instanced by the Marqu^ dc Lozoya as the only surviving example of the 
practice, I bn Khaldun’s comment upon which has already been quoted. If coeval 
with the structure in which they are represented, these paintings may be dated to the 
reign either of Muhammad IV, 1323-33, or of Yusuf I, 1333-54. figures include 
mounted and foot troops, captives, an encampment, camels, pack animals, a lion, in 
fact a wide range of figure delineation and an invaluable, if damaged record of a phase 
of frontier life in Spanish MoordomJ 

The enamelled and lustred plaque (Inst, de Valencia dc D, Juan; pl.xvm) from a 
house in the Albaicin suburb of Granada,* has an inscription referring, it is claimed, 
to Yusuf III, 1409-18, and not as was formerly thought to Yusuf I, of Granada, 
1332-54. Birds of two kinds—peacocks and swans (?)—contribute animate form, 
while twelve large-scale, plain leaf-shapes (cf, forms 2, 3) have each a dragon’s head 
termination. Arranged as fleurons, two pairs of these forms enclose Nasrid shields of 
simpler type, but still of unknowTi inception by the dynasty, the bends uninscribed— 
the whole being part of a realistic floral composition that includes six-petalled rosettes 
and various leaves, among them a prototype of the 'bryony' of fifteenth-century^ 
Valencia. The curved strapwork of the frame has, beside fillings of plain leaves and 
rosettes, six Nasrid escutcheons, also uninscribed, from whose chiefs and flanks project 
fleurons simulating the top and lateral extremities of the cross flory,^ home in the 
same position by members of the Castillian military orders. The identification of the 
Abu l-Hajjaj of the sixfold inscription with Yusuf III, 1408-17, by Don G. J. de 
Osma^ revising Charles Schefer’s ascription to Yusuf 1,^ was explicitly based upon the 
palaeographical and foliage details of the composition, but apparently overlooked his 
previous dating of the shield shape with parallel sides and pointed base, seen on the 
plaque, as indicating, in Castille and Andalusia, a period extending from 1334 into the 
second half of the fourteenth centuF}% in the course of which the chief broadened and 
the shield became definitely triangular.'^ An arbitrary crystalliitation of this particular 
shape may well have to be allowed for, in dating the few distinct manifestations of 
Nasrid armory of the more deliberate kind. 

Here may be mentioned the fragments of tiles of the opposite armorial category'. 
The plain bend, upon crowned or simple shields, is supported by human figures, 
dragons, or swans, a diversity that betrays its own unofficial and primarily decorative 


^ Gainer-\IorcrtOfc Pinturm i/e m /ii Alhamhra^ 

1916; Dc LoKoya, li, 426, figs. 451, 453^ 

^ A fragin^rni of a similar platjuc h rtprtxiiiced by 
Rivicrc, /-a (yramiquf dans fart ntusuimatt^ tt, pL 93, TTic 
Albaicfn plaque mcasiires, height 90 cm. 

^ Signs that an mcongnio^ifi completton of one df the 
six erdSseSp by means of Sts lower Rcurdti^ was avoided arc 
perhapin visible in the central shield on the spectator's left. 

^ Into whose collectian the plaque passed from that of 
the duke of Dino in 1894- It is mentioned in a letter of 
1S71 from its then owner, the painter Mariano Fortuny^ 
to Charles Davilficr Sa Ftf, 9 on wuvre, p. 70). 

Cf, Henri Rcgnault for events in the Albaicin in 3869. 
Canirspnndrrure^ p. 308. 

* 'File sale catalogue, Airlkr dr Farfuny * _ . Xntiers 


par ^ , Baro/t Daviitirr^ P- 9^i 44i P- gives 

Schefer^s attribution of the referenix: in the inscription to 
Vusuf f the Abu 'l-Hajjaj of 1332-54., The sultan's name 
ia not given. For the equation x-Vhu 'l-Hajjaj — Vu^uf^ cf 
A- de Longpericr's memoir, *Vasc arabcy-aicilicn dc I'neuvTC 
Halcmon\ i, 495. The revised ascription to Vusuf 

llf 1408-17, appean^d in Henry' Wallb^ T/fe 
injiurncf Off tht Crramir Ari of the Renaissance^ xxvi, fig. 
42, 1900P and later in G* J, dc Gsma, Apuntes, i, 35^ 1906, 
from which 1 translate. "'Fhere h no foom for doubt that 
Yusuf III (who reigned from 1409 till 1418) ia mentioned 
in the great tile w^hichp fmm A counyard in the xAlbaicfitp 
became part of the Fortimy Collection.' 

^ smifanas del sigh A"///, api, 46; 45, 

no. 7, 
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character. The dragons in this instance support a shield the bend upon which bears 
traces of the obliterated motto.' 

The so-called Las Navas banner, which is a Nasrid ensign, rather than a trophy of 
the great Christian victor}' of 1212, displays on a very small scale three purple lions, 
one on each side of, and one below, the main design. = 

A portrait described as ‘a Moorish king or prince, by John van Eyck, the first 
painter in oils’, with the doubtful date 1414, that belonged in the late seventeenth 
century to a picture dealer with a Portuguese name, Diego de Duarte,^ probably 
represented either the usurper Muhammad IX (1427-^), or else Muhammad VI f I 
(restored 1429) of Granada, or a relative. It was in the spring of 1429 that the Burgun¬ 
dian embassy to Portugal, to vvhich John van Eyck was attached, visited Santiago de 
Compostela, John 11 of Castille, the duke of Arjona (Andalusia; %vho was also High 
Verger, Pertiguero mayor, of Santiago), and Muhammad, ‘king of the city of Granada’A 

4. GRANADA ll : THE ARMS, A RUEDA 

In contrast to the arms depicted in the ceiling of the Hall of Justice, and to the 
uninscribed bend seen in the decoration of Alhambra apartments of the reigns of 
Y'usuf I and Muhammad V alike, those of Granada II (pL xiii A) may be described— 
irrespectively of their occurrence also throughout the Alhambra of the said two 
sultans~as the v ersion of the Nasrid insignia the use of which by the dynast}' is to 
any extent independently corroborated. .As will be seen, moreover, the compositions 
that encircle the Nasrid coats on Granada II were strongly influenced by contem¬ 
porary usage in regard to certain figurations of the arms of Castille. As recording the 
Nasrid armorials in this particular form the print of the Attttgfiedades drahes is no 
doubt unique. 

As to the adoption by the Xasrids of arms of European type, however natural and 
inevitable even the contingency, the moat peculiar feature appears to have been that 
it was the only case of its kind recorded of the sultanate; among, that is, a numerous 
aristocracy of Spanish Muslims which, if constantly recruited from beyond sea, 
was in actual contact, warlike and the reverse, with the knighthood and nobility of 
Castille, the adepts in a vigorous armory that by reason of its comparative freedom 
from the minuter signs of individual identification or ‘differencing’, might have been 
supposed to recommend itself to orientals. As it is, the indigenous Nasrid armory 
must be sought in the essentially Muslim dynastic colour system, the practice of which 
in the Peninsula is after all mainly recorded in the homages paid variously to Ahbasids 
(black), Ummayads (white), Almohades (white), as well as in the tincturings more 
obscurely attributed to the Almoravides (? green; cf. Chronick of the Cid, book V, 
cap. xxv) or individual Marinids {green, orange). The use, in the dynasty founded by 
Muhammad I al-Ahmar (the Red), of the said colour, whether it can be truly affirmed 
of the founder himself or not, is unquestionable, as is also the cognizance-like display 

• EublishcU by G6nMM-Muritno, Ilamfitaje 4 D. Fer- reproduced tn oulour, .A. F. Kendrick, in Spanish Att 
futndo pp. ajuj by Torres Baibas, Archivo {Burh rnonograph), 'fextiics, p. 68, pi. it, 

np. de mey vii, 205, 199, ^07. ^ Weaiu and The Vm Evrh und TViriV Art, 

= For the Tcnd<^fi dt Ins S^vm\ J. Amnilor dc Its p* 199, 

Rfos, Tfo/riit mHdarirs, pp. S5, 84, p|, (1), jind 
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of the lion as statuan'^ at Granada. Jose Amador de los Rios, in demonstrating the only 
significance attachable to the small purple lions and the red centre of the Banner so- 
called of Las Navas, epitomizes the original Nasrid armory. As has previously been 
suggested when considering the so-called Nasrid arms in the Hall of Justice at the 
Alhambra—in other words, to the dynasty’s possession of arms of European n^pe— 
it will be sufficient to recapitulate what was pointed out by Sehor de Osma about the 
long accepted tradition deriving the Nasrid bend from a grant made by Ferdinand IH 
of Castille and Leon to Muhammad al-Ahmar who, with his forces, in 1248 attended 
the saint-king at the siege of Seville—to which bend the Moor subsequently added 
the motto And there is no conqueror hui God! This is to all appearances a legend which 
was incorporated into the ‘Chronicle of Spain’ when it was recast, re-edked, added to 
and printed under the Emperor Charles V in 1526, when the Banda had bccorne dis¬ 
tinctive of the guion real itself, St. Ferdinand might confer knighthood upon his ally, 
but couid not, in any case, grant to him a banda instituted later 0 33 °) Alfonso XL 
Such a concession might be made at any time under his successors to a vassal of 
Castille: that it was is unrecorded. Senor de Osma continues: The representation of 
the Nasrid motto upon a bend within shield-shapes corresponding to the last third of the 
fourteenth century (cf. pi. xviiic) is possibly unknown until towards the end of 
Muhammad V’s reign [his second or restored reign was from 1362 till 1391]: the bend 
afterwards appearing, even without the motto, in the first years of the fifteenth 
centur}^ early in the reign of John II [i 407 “ 54 < Albaicin tile (pi. XVIII a)], "when 

it has to be considered whether the relationship of the one and of the other banda might 
be, not that of a concession by one monarch to another, but instead, of the suggestion 
of an attribute of royalty, exercised by the Castilllan device, owing to its figuration 
upon the royal seal, as in the coinage." 

There follows the question how" far the versions of Arabic script upon Granada 11 
(pi. xni h) convey anything to the expert. On this point I am indebted to the distin¬ 
guished Arabist, the late Mr, Rhuvon Guest, M.R.A.S., for his remarks, as follows: 

It seems to me probable—perhaps one might say almtKt certain—that the mottoes, not only 
on the three bends, but also on the three sections of the circular band broken by the fleumns, are 
all of them the same, being derived from the rea IdghtUibilld *lldh of the Nasrid sovereigns.^ In 
every case the last word of the simulated inscription seems to be taken for the Arabic for ''iidh 
w’ith little alteration and the first word appears to be recognizable as Itl or -jcald. 1 do not recog¬ 
nize gbuUb in full any^vhere, but as the second word I find wbat seems to be a corruption of 
or qd presumably standing for its first syllabic, and the third word seems to be i 7 W, generally 
debased to a considerable extent. The pseudo-inscriptions of the centre band have their bases 
towards the centre of the circle vrhich the band fomis. 

The pseudo-inscriptions round the two side shields . •. give the general effect produced by an 
Arabic inscription. 

‘ G. J. dc Osma. Apuntrs. «/>. o'i. Ul, 45-8- If the gaidrs dt itt Vtittda Ueai de CastUh, the ensign of the 
Banda records are not free froiii contradictions, the scarf sovereign as bearing hb personal device. It is noteworthy 
or sash worn by knights of the Order being apparently that a trick of the Banda shield in the ‘Libro de Catnara' 
qfditferent colours at various times, neither can the names of the Infante D. Juan. 1503, shows the bundit^rt^antaja 
of flags bt’charactcfiKcd ai fiii; but cofifiiBing. in black on red ink (note 3* T* 4^* tiriiutdriiig of 

The Chronicle of John it rt-ftis to a ptndon mil (of the the armorial roundels in the Alcazar of Seville, tmip. 
arms of Castille and Leon) and an ^stundaitr dt h Bmda t*edm the Cruel)* 
which, trmp. Ferdinand the Catholic, had become the 
VOL. xclf- 
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An almost contemporary record of the Nasrid arms: Or on a bend guies tke motto 
m tiaskh ciiaraciers (azuret): ma Id ghdlib illd *lldh (And there is no conqueror but 
God) (cL fig. 26) is found in the diary of Hieronymus Miinzer (Monetarius), who 
visited Granada in October 1494, less than three years after the fall of the city and 
capitulation of Muhammad XI to Ferdinand and Isabel. Miinzer’s guide and in- 
fomant at the Alhambra on the 23 rd of the month was no less a personage than Don 
Inigo Ldpez de Mendoza, second count of Tendilla, the first Spanish governor of the 
Alhambra, who had assisted at the surrender of the stronghold on 2nd January 1492. 

Munzer, who apparently expected to find displayed at the Alhambra the arms borne 
in the coinage of Henry fV of Castille as suzerain of Granada, and assumed in the 
point of their achievement by the Catholic Monarchs after the conquest of 1492, 
relates that he inquired of the governor as to the arms of the King [of Granada], 
whether he also had a pomegranate for arms, and if his arms were represented any¬ 
where. The reply was; 

he had no other arms than a shield of this shape, in the centre of which is written in their 
characters: Rik gaUUa, that is NuUus victor preterDenm \ or, Solus Detts omnia potest. And those 
arms were depicted in blue in different places. 


A trick of the arms in the lower margin of this page is described by the editor of the 
manuscript as an ‘ordinary’ shield charged with a narrow^ bend with some fanciful 
flourishes intended to represent the Arabic inscription.’ Clearly, blazon was not 
Miinzer’s strong point. He did not omit an allusion, however, to the beautiful small 
royaj mosque of the Malaga citadel and its excellent ‘mosaic’ w^ork in the manner of 
the Saracens monumenta e.t opere mtisko [ric] more Sarracenorttm).^ 

One is reminded of the plain red flag with its imperfect but sufficiently recognizable 
Arabic (in gold) for the Nasrid motto, given for Granada, in the ‘Libro del Gono- 
ciniiento’, that armorial of interesting, if often garbled coats.^ 

The circles with inscriptions, as the ‘surrounds' of the Nasrid shields on Granada 
II have been termed, combine with the arms to indicate an adaptation in greater 
or less degree to the form of the so-called wheel sign (signo rodado^ other\vise rueda) 
\vhich, from the thirteenth century' till the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, was the 
validating mark of charters granted by sovereigns of Castille. The ruedti*^ second 
stage of evolution, which here concerns us, was reached under Alfonso X, the Wise 


^ hin^r^Hum hispanicum IlieitHiymi iXlDnctarii, 14^4- 
<)3, Munichp cod. bt. 431^ ed. L. 140, in Revue 

hhfumqui^ xlviii, 47. The latin texi runs: 'Qucsivi nutem a 
Castellano de ifisignt Regis, an etiam pomiim granatuni 
pro irtsigni haberet^ ct an alicubi msigne ^uum depictnm 
met. Qui respond! t^ qucid nullum insigne haberet, nbi 
clipeum ad forinam iltam, in culiw medin scHptum es^iet 
litteris eorum: Ihlr gallita. Id e^tt: Nullos victor preter 
Dtrtim; Solu^ Dciis umnia pottat. Kt illud indgne m vari ts 
lociA pictum crjt cobris celminL MQn^cr and his party, 
who were given letters of inlnKiuctiun by the governor of 
Almeria, a Neapolitan, were received with markcti 
di^tinctidn by Tcndilk. At im auditmcc! granted by 
Ferdinand and I^bel at Madrid in Jannaji,' 1495, MDnzcr 
in his nratian refers to his journey to Spain from 


Gemiany as'favure serenkaimi regia nosiri MaximiLiam' 
fi37). 

^ For read, of QoursCp mwfiVu—denoting a fictile 

inby* here with iindDubted reference to ceramic incniata- 
tiona and tilcwork. Itinerarium hisp,, op. fi 156.^ in 
/ief. hisp. xii'iii^ 70+ His account of the ValencLan industry 
is moreover confinned^, at several points, by the Itxail 
documentary evfdencep e.g. the manner of packing the 
w-ares for export, the cities w’hhhcr exportedp the opulLmce 
of the potters, etc.p rrV.^ f* ^5; Retf. fiisp. pp, 26-7^ 

^ TAf B&nk 0 / the Knofeledge of a// the ktnj^doiuji,, .a/ 
Mf Worid (etc,). Written by a Spanish Franciscan in the 
middle of the fotartcenili century. Translated and edited by 
Sir Ckrnenti Markham, p, 14^ pJ. 15, no. 19, (Hakluyt 
Soc., xxix.) 
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(125Z-84), wliose legislation on the nature and redaction of a royal charter is Included 
in Las Skle Partidas, to be exact in Partida 111 , Laws 2 and 3, cap.xviii.' During 
this reign the nteda, no longer the product of mere penmanship, became an illumin¬ 
ated roundel of the sovereign’s insignia, emblazoned variously in the colours red, 
green, yellow, blue, and dark purple {tnorado) as well as in or and argent, according to 
the standing of the grantee. Thus enriched the priviligio rodado soon became, among 
Spanish instruments diplomatic, one of unique decorative effect. An example dating 
from 1304 (Era 1342) under Alfonso’s grandson. Ferdinand IV, of Castille and Leon, 
may be cited {pi. XIX h) for some salient features of arrangement and content that 
became more or less permanent—the ‘wheel’, in the centre of the parchment (some 
21 X 16 in.) is flanked by four columns of confirmatory names; to the dexter prelates 
and rkos hombres or grandees of Castille, to the simsier those of Leon, in a separate 
column to each estate. Across the deed, between the text of 14 tines and the rtteda^ 
a first line of confirmers’ names that include four Infantes of Castille and the arch¬ 
bishops of Toledo, Santiago, and Seville, is headed by Don Mohamat Abennazar^ 
Rey de Granada^ z^assallo del Rey (i.e. Muhammad HI). At the foot, tho^ ot the 
ytisikia jnayor and four other high dignitaries are appended. The riieda itself has 
the arms of Castille and Leon quartered by a cross flor^' voided within two rings 
or circular bands. The inner is inscribed in Lombardic characters: signo del rey 
DON FERNANDO; the outer recites the names and styles of two officials of the royal 
household, the Standard Bearer and the Master of the Palace: 

DON DIAGO SENOR DE VIZCAYA AJJrEREZ DEL REI COKFIRMA 

DON p(E)DRO PONZ MAYORD(o)MO DEL REY CONFIRMA 

The signo rodado has recently advanced from a sparse illustration in palaeographical 
literature into art history, but as yet the designs and inscriptions of the great store of 
examples dispersed among the public and private archives of the Peninsula, many of 
which must have perished in recent times, have, the writer believes, elicited nothing 
of the nature of an exhaustive survey. The still indispensable Introduction to the 
subject by Escudero de la Pena will be referred to below. 

This limitation bears upon our inquiry so far as concerns the Nasrid ceramic 
rueda*s presentation of a shield shape, and the Castiilian rueda, on the other hand, of 
arms in roundel form until 1474 and the joint rule of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Castille as sovereigns of Castille and Leon. During that reign the insertion of a 
capacious shield shape into the circle gave the space requisite for the Counfer-qtatrterly 
of Castille and toith Aragon and Sicily per pale (pL xixe), that were in 1475 

constituted the arms for the united crowns.^ As to the chronological relationship of 

' Ims Sittt Ptmidat, Madrid, 14I07, ii, 549. ‘Que quiere don alfonso, a cross fiory voided. Tlic confirming vaaeala 
decir privillejo cl cn quo mantra debt aerfecho.’ Here the include Muhimmsui I of Granada, and Mooriah kings of 
rueda i$ dtsignated ‘la rueda dtl signo*, and it has 'tn Murcia and Nicblai cf, Hispanic Soc. of America, 
medio ei ttombre dtl rey quel da* and its ‘ccrco mayor* book Mus, and Ldby. Collfts,, 354, fig. and sop. pubn. ed. 
must be insenbed with the *nombre del alfcrez et del A. D. Savsge, tgaS. . , . 

mayordomo, como la confirraan'. The code issuwl, early ^ Rcpitiduccd from Eacudcio dc la Pena’s article already 
in Alfonso's reign, in 125S, makes no allusion to arms referred to. The arms, as borne before the addition of tlic 
within the nieda, A charter granted by Alfonso X in 1255 pomegranate in point for Granada, 1492, are charged upon 
contains within tile inner band, inscribed signo del HEY an eagle displayed, and accompanied by the respective 
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the arms on Granada II, in the detail of the shield shape, to the Spanish shields of the 
late fifteenth centu^' it would appear that such a base would be exceptional as an 
imitation of a Castillian original earlier than the last third of the century,’ and the 
marriage in 1469 of Isabel, then heir-apparent to her brother Henry IV of Castille 
(1454-74), to Ferdinand, king of Sicily, the dignity ceded to his son by John II of 
Aragon in 1468. 

Other criteria there are, however, pointing to the approximate date of the Nasrid 
ceramic riteda^ or at least to a Castillian reign within whose limits a Spanish original 
may have inspired it.- The clue supplied by armorial diapering in the Reids of the 
satellite shields upon the vase—an adjunct that stands out as an instance of imitation, 
if ever there were one—is here the starting-point. This exotic addition to Peninsular 
armoiT can be paralleled in a rueda to a charter of John II of Castille In the Municipal 
Archiv^ of Madrid (pi. xixd), published by Escudero de la Pena in his introduction 
to the history of tlie signo rodado, the date of which rueda he omitted to mention.^ That 
the document was granted late in the reign of John II, 1407-54, may be inferred from 
the names of the confirming officers of the royal household on the outer of the bands 
that encircle the arms, the inner of which is inscribed: 


SIGNO DEL REY DON IO>I(a)n 
RUY DIAZ DE Me(n)DOCA MAYORDOMO MAYOR D(e)l REY 
IOH(a)N de SILVA ALFERES MAYOR d{e)L REY 

Jsothing less than a working edition of the Chronicle of John II of Castille, a precious 
record of one of the longest reigns of the advanced epoch of Spanish chivalry, is 
required in order to do justice to the chronological limits of the tenure of the offices 
specified. Using Martinez de la Puente’s Epitome^ 1678, which in a measure atones 
for the deficiencies of its index by supplying chapter headings in some detail, one finds 
Ruy Diaz de Mendoza as Mayordomo mayor, present at the battle of Olmedo in 1445/ 
In 1426 Juan de Silva, Notario Mayor of Toledo, is mentioned as ‘afterwards’ A^ez 
mayor of Castille and count of Cifuentes.* Both personages were, however, in office 


badges of Ferdinand, a yofce^ i and 4 , and of Isabel^ a 
shE?af of 3 and 3+ upon fields purpwFrjmdguift^ tn the 

comers of the miniature. Upon the iimer band of the 
Tutdti arc (ht vrarda; ?10N0. del. hUp don fernanpo; 
1 m 5-A, HEIN A: DONA. The outcr gives the confirm* 

ing offidal el marque. diego* Lom PACJfEc{o) 

MAtOFDOMO- AlATORp DIU-. BZY I DE LA HEINA: COKRRMfA). 
Tht& h ihc second mitrqui:^ of VUIeiui, fo ^hom his 
father D. Juan Pacheco had ceded the title of Vlllcna 
(^ 44 S) ^ 4 ^^ dying ist October 1474, Ftmandez de 

E^bcDOourt is less clear os 10 Dp succession to the 

office 0/ Mayordomo rtia^'or (f^Iaster of the Pakce), granted 
to his father in 1445 and applying to the then heir- 
apparent^ Don Enrique (lY). ii, 164, 

cf. 196^25, ^03^* 

* Dv Osma, seritiaTfoj^ 45, no. it. 

^ It may be inentioned that neither the Aragonese nor 
Navflrreae sovereigns employed a furtia in ihdr charters. 
The question whether at any period the sultans of Cmnada 
arc known to have employed such a sign upon thdr 


diplomatic instruments is no doubt disposed of by a 
commufiication obligingly made to the writer by Sk-ftor 
Cj. Dirccior of the Sintancas Archivo General thot 
ncfthing of the kind exists in that depot. 

^ MifffO Espanol dr Aiiiigued^idcr, v, 360-J; an<i for the 
rardii rmp. Ferdinaiid and [sabclla, p- abx. 

* Epitome dt in Crdjiicit dri yuan r/ S^gundo^, 

Madridp^ ifiyS* p+ 350. Efe served ai the invasion and hatde 
of the of Granada in 1431, also at that of Olmedo, 
* 445 ' Alvaro de Mendoza was created count of 

CastttjgeruE in 1480, Ldpez de Haro. NMario 

1623^ pp. S4’'5; but this title is given to Ruy Diaz in the 
as well as by 1 mhoffp viginii iifustritim 

in Ih'spitnm famtiiitmm, p. 190^ 

* Epitome, p, At the invasion of Granada^ afore¬ 

said, ho is st> led by his htthcr^s office. ‘Notario Mayor de 
Toledo^ que despuea Alftres! mayor de Casttlla, y 
Coftdc de Cifutntcs,* Juan Akaresr Delgadillo served as 
'AJferez mayor^ at the opening of the Granada campaign, 
1429* h* office in 1.4^6, and appeora to have 
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b. F^rivile^w rodado uf Ft^rdiinorkd IV, 1304, Sectiem 
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Plate XX 



Va'te frapnem, firanadq, I Jic f+th or earl_v 
15th ccniun^ 

{Hy f^f ihr Htsfmnic Socivty^ of . Jfflfrrrffir) 



h. \'as^ ni*ck, Cniruida. Late I4tli or early centun^ 
{By €aurttsy of the likp^nk Sod^fy ^f .-Im^rka) 

Ptibhihtd by iht Sod^^ty 0/ Antiquitrfrs of London^ j 
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on t3th July 1443, as appears from their confirmations to another rtieda* of this 
reign. 


V 

THJ- NASRID BACKGROUND. CONCLUSION 

The period i^ctwecn the death of Muhammad VII in 1407, until *454 
John II of Castille, is admittedly the most obscure and troubled by civil dissensions 
in the Nasrid annals. Excluding the rule of Yusuf III, the Sultan commemorated by 
the Fortuny or Albaicin plaque — one considered to have passed not without splen¬ 
dour—the reigns comprised, i.c. of Muhammad VIII, Muhammad IX, and Muham¬ 
mad X, Yusuf IV and (first) Saad, present no less than ten regnal periods, owing to 
usurpations and, indeed, sub-usurpations. Muhammad VI 11 ,1417-45, was subjected 
to three such periods, the first sub-reign being that of a cousin, Muhammad IX, 
1427-q; the second, for six months of 1432, of Yusuf IV, grandson of Muhammad VI, 
the Red King, who was himself an intruding collateral under Muhammad V, The 
eighth Muhammad's last spell of power, 1432-45, was terminated by the first reign, 
1445, of a nephew, Muhammad X, the cousin once removed of Saad who reigned 
1445-6, when Muhammad X’s return to the throne, 1446-55, preluded Saad's 
restoration, 1455-65- The writer is less concerned to reconcile the variant dates and 
other discrepancies that beset the chronicle of this period, so largely neglected since 
Conde and De Gayangos, than to recall some contemporary episodes in Castillian 
suzeraint}' over Granada and of dynastic intetcourse, to which the vase, Granada II, 
may perhaps be held to bear witness In its presentation of arms in ruetla form. 

The histories of Yusuf IV and of Saad, under Sultans Muhammad VIII and 
Muhammad X, respectively, are capital instances of the inter\^ention of John II of 
Castille in Nasrid affairs, the support he accorded to the pretender as to the dethroned 
intruder, turning upon their offers of fealty to him as Granada’s suzerain; these offers 
were in the circumstances, of course, spontaneous, whereas the homages paid to the 
Castillian crown by enthroned rulers of the Moorish state were usually yielded under 
duress of war. 

At his accession in 1417 Muhammad VIll, the Left Handed {al-Aisar)^ had ob¬ 
tained a seventeen months’ prolongation of the truce granted to his parent Yusuf Ill 
after the fall of the Moorish frontier town of Antequera in 1410 to John II’s uncle, 
the Infante Fernando, who was elected to the throne of .Aragon in 1412. As deter¬ 
mined by the Infante’s conquests, a line including Zahara-Antequera-Ayamonte- 
Canete-Ortcxecar, etc., was acknowledged as the border in 1424, when what are 
described as rare gifts w'ere bestowed upon the Castillian monarch. Three years 
later, however, Muhammad VIII, e.\pclled from the Alhambra by his father’s cousin, 

succeeded Juan dc Avdianeda, lord of Y;rcar, Epitome, de poly^aphia espaSok, 1738, ahowa plain fields to the 
pp. 113-14. He fought at .Aljubarrota, 1385; was Casiillian quurtenngs; the occurrence of diapering in these spaces 
cm'oy at the Council of Basel, where he had a dispute inay prohahly be inferred to be exceptiorKil, iliaugh w^hether 
over precedence with the Eogtiah representaciv’c, Ldpcjt de any laic seal of John II throws light upon his documentary 
hlsTD, tip. cil. i, S34—b- He was created count of Cifuentcs armorials the writer has not beeti abli: to establish, 
in 14J4. Certain it is that the royal sigillogniphic arms tool: rueda 

* This example, figured Rodrfguei, Bibb'oteea utiirersal form. 
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Muhammad Abu Abdallah, became a refugee at John 11 *s court and later on in 
Morocco, under the Marinid Sultan. The brief reign of the new sultan, Muhammad 
IX, the Little {al-SaghiT)^ ends with the return to the Atbaicin at Granada of the eighth 
Muhammad at thfe head of Tunisian forces, and the putting to death of the usurper 
in 1429. Later on, Muhammad VIIf, judging the moment afforded by dissensions 
among the nobles of Castille favourable for shaking off suzerainty, rebels; and Jolm 
{I declares war, 

Yusuf IV, the Yusuf Aben Almao (i.e. al-Ahmar) or Abcn Muley of the chroniclers, 
was, according to most authorities, an inheritor of Nasrid blood through his mother,' 
daughter of the Red King, Muhammad VI. 

King John at Cordova receives an emissary of Christian birth who had been taken 
captive by the Moors in his eighth year [a member of the Vanegas family exiled by 
the Sultan: Conde], He says the country would declare for John if he entered 
Granada, and with more effect were he leagued with ‘D. Yusuf Abcnalmao’, grandson 
of the Red King; on whose behalf he is empow'ered to negotiate a rebellion. Yusuf 
offers a force of more than 8,000 men, a large part of them nobles, as soon as John 
appears in the Vega, and declares that if he, Yousuf, becomes master of the kingdom,^ 
he will be content to remain the true and faithful vassal of the Castilltan monarch. 
King John agrees and, on the invasion of Granada, Yusuf presents himself to kiss his 
hand, being followed by leaders of his forces. Subsequently Muhammad VI II is 
defeated at the battle of La Higuerela, otherwise of the Vega of Granada, ist July 
1431, leading to Yusufs proclamation as king of Granada at the CastilUan court at 
Cordova, and his accession, solemnized by John II with renewed offers of aid. Many 
towns arc taken or rise in his favour. .Among them are, according to the Epitome'. 
Montefrio, lllora, Ronda, Archidona, Ardales and Loja (less its citadel). Muhammad 
Vni flees to Mala^. Yusufs entry at the Alhambra is followed by his declaration of 
allegiance to the king of Castille, an undertaking to pay annual tribute and to fulfil 
other conditions of vassalage, to serve the Christian monarch in war; to attend Cortes 
when they are held on this side of the Montes dc Toledo, or to send a deputy; which 
he signs with his name and orders his scribes to sign and to seal with his gold seal, 
Yusuf rules overall Granada except Malaga, where Muhammad VIII maintains him¬ 
self; but dies after a reign of six months, ending 34th June 1432.^ 


* Cf. Lcvi-Proven^ara account of the Na^rjcbp Enc, 0/ 

S80; also Gonxdlc^-PalcndiL. If Line-PoQilc and 
Zatnbaur take the opposite view, according to which Yu^uf 
WEta a male Kaarid, yet both he and hia grandfathtf, the 
Red King^ from a line collateral fo ihsti of the 

Sultans Ismael t, Muhammad IV^ Yusuf 1 and Muham¬ 
mad V. TJie diiwt or nou-col!ateiil Art$3f extraction^ 
rcfcjTfMl to in a verse inscribed upon the fountain in the 
Court of the Lions, no doubt cames a rejection upon the 
descent of Muhammad VL the Red a usurper 

(* 3 S 9"^0 under Muhamm^ V. The Nasrids daimed 
descent through the tribe of Khazraj from the Ans^ or 
Helpers of the Prophet after his flight from Mecca^ 

* One of the Frontier Epics {Romances Fronterizoi) 'El 
moro Abeftamar^ has for its subjeet the wDoing of Granuda 
by King John 11 in 1431. After the Moor has painted OUE 


the arcliitectural ^^ondere of the Mhambra, the GcncraJife, 
etc.p the King makes his declaTation: 

*Si td quisiescs, Granada, 
cuntigo me casaria; 
darete cn arras y dote 
a Cordoba y a f^vilfa/ 

GmnaUa^s reply is: 

'Caaada soy^ rey don Juan^ 
easada soy^ que no viuda; 
el moro que a ml me tiene, 
muy grande bien me queria^" 

Duian^ Rfmoncero general^ no, 1038; cf Fitzmaurice 
KdJy^ Chitpifti on Spanish UietutuTc^ 109, 

^ Martinez de la Puente^ EpiiQnw^ op, dL, lib, iii, caps, 
xviii-.x3t: Cohde, 0 A*cfr, (EngL edn. Bohn’s Lib.), iij.eap. 
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On his restoration Muhammad VIII obtains a year’s truce, but frontier hostilities 
lead to another war in which such setbacks as the abortive siege of Gibraltar by the 
count of Niebla, Don Enrique de Guzman, 1436, and the tcmporar}'^ loss of Algeciras, 
arc arrested by a campaign in which the forces under Don Inigo Lopez de 
Mendoza (marques de Santillana in 1445) at length bring the Moor to heel. The 
conditions of the peace, for w'hich Muhammad VIII sues in 1438 (November), are 
very similar to those imposed upon Yusuf IV after La Higuerela, but more onerous, 
and include, beside the restoration of Algeciras, an annual tribute of 20,000 doblas 
gold.' Muhammad^s objections are met by the reminder from Don Inigo L6pez de 
Mendoza that, leaving aside Yusuf IV, the kings of Granada had been vassals of 
Castille, as he could prove by charters {privilegtos) conceded to his ancestors, in which 
they staled themselves both one and the other. The deadlock ends with the Moorish 
proposal for a peace which is granted, but for three years only, with Morocco as a 
contracting party, on i6th April 1439. One stipulation of the truce concerns the 
ransom of a Moor of distinction, fixed at 1,000 doblas gold, either of the Banda or 
other current doblas. The treaty is draw-n up in Latin and Arabic in identical copies 
validated by the royal seals. On the following day Muhammad signs an undertaking 
written in red (described as a carta bermeja) to hand over, on behalf of himself and his 
crown, at three different places, the doblas and the prisoners of war ^ipulated. The 
cartUy w*hich appears to have been drawn up in Arabic and Castillian, is to be handed 
back to the sultan after the money and captives are received. The rule of Muhammad 
VIII may be said to outlive the operation of this treaty by three years, when a nephew, 
son of Othman, his brother, rises in rebellion, secures the Alhambra and throws the 
sultan into prison; the latter abdicates (1445), 

The new ruler, Muhammad X, the Lame {al~Ahnaj), has soon to reckon with a 
competitor, 

Saad (Abu ’l-Nasr), al Mustain, alias Aben Ismael, Ismael, Muley (^ad,and Ciriza, 
was son of AH, brother of Sultans Muhammad VII and Yusuf Ill, and cousin of 
Muhammad VIIL 

Saad’s interv'ention is due, according to the Epilotne and Conde, to the Aben- 
serraj (Abencerrage) vizir of Granada’s embassy from Montefrio, whither he and his 
kinsmen had beticn themseh^s after Muhammad X's usurpation: Saad, then at the 
court of Castille, ts the ^Infante IsmaeF of the Epitome, and, to Conde, ‘Muhammad 
Aben Ismael*, nephew of Muhammad VIJL According also to the Epitome, Saad 
undertakes to become the vassal of Castille if the assistance he needs in order to secure 
the throne of Granada is given,* Saad’s first reign is brief, Hernando de Baeza, who 
reports that a harsh rule cost him the throne, may be quoted for some negotiations 
leading to his restoration. 


* J* Amildar de los , sobn: Ills ircgua* 

celebnidfls cn 143^ cnlre los reyesdc Cdstilln y dc Granada', 
in dt la if. Je la Histona, ix^ esp. 

pp. 40 - 5 ^- *Vhc map hert given of the limits of the siiLtan- 
att of Gnmttdii under the treaty ^hovr^ y fTonlier miming 
from a point on the coast about kalf-ivay between Al^ccira^ 
and Gibraltar, IS. by Xlincna to then Kti. by 

Caiietc and to Cuevas Altaa, thence taking a 


series of curvet, E.^ by Akala ta Efal., Solera, 

Cabrera, to Hucsear; then SW, to .'\lbox; thence NW* to 
Lois Velc^ (Rubio and Blanco) and at Tiricia running SE. 
along the ^turcian border to the croast between Vera and 
.Almazairon, The placed thdieized w^re constituted to be 
of free concoutiac for Alooia^ Chrisdam, and Jewis, 

^ Maitinc;! de la Fuente, op, lib. iv, cap. x- Conde, 
Dp, cit, (Bohn)* hi, caps, xxxi-xxxii. 
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On Muhammad X’s return to the Alhambra (1446) Saad retires to Archidona, and 
having obtained a safeguard for his son ‘Abulhacen’, later Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, sends 
him to John II at Olmcdo, thereto urge his father’s case: that he is expelled for having 
punished excesses in the city of Granada, and another king has been chosen when, 
according to Sharia and Sumta,^ Saad is king, not Muhammad. Saad solicits the aid 
of John II and in return for it will swear to be his loyal serv'itor and to hold to John’s 
obedience all the places that return to his own allegiance. King John agrees, making 
peace with all localities that hold for Saad; he also issues letters signed with his own 
name and translated by his interpreters, for certain nobles of the city of Granada and 
its Albaicin, which the Moorish king sends secretly to his followers in the city, and the 
men of Granada having seen the letters, declare for Saad and drive out the other king. 
Muhammad dees to the Alpuxarras, When Saad again enters Granada (1453} he 
informs King John and sends him tile best gift his penury allows of, asking that his 
son be allowed to return. This is displeasing to the Castillian monarch, and much 
more so to his son Henry because of sports shared with Abulhacen and his suite, nor 
is King John himself able to give him many silks and other presents, and he asks 
therefore that certain other Moors be allowed to remain. Thus the prince returns to 
his father.^ 

With the death of John II in 1454 the point is reached when the citation of such 
historical detail may be discontinued; but the role of Saad (1453—61) as an embellisher 
of the Alhambra requires notice. This sultan finds a place among Alhambra builders 
since the attribution to him of the Infantas’ Tower {Torre de las Infiinias)^ formerly 
assigned to the reign of Muhammad Vi 11 . The edifice, which an authority character¬ 
izes as the last dated work of the Moorish Alhambra, exemplifies the application of 
classical Hispano-Moresque style to a complete palace in the century following the 
great edifices of Yusuf I and Muhammad V,^ Here the ornamental decline betrayed in 
certain overcomplex schemes of the Hal! of the Two Sisters has cty'stallized; the 
elaboration is that of mere partem mechanically treated and the arabesque is relaxed, 
the leaf without entasis, against stalk convolutions of almost Celtic profusencss. The 
geometrical schemes include compositions akin to the band of rectilinear interlacing 
round the c-entre of Granada II. Apparently, the Nasrid shield affected by Saad had 
the bend inscribed. 

To resume. The ornament and heraldry of the missing vase (Granada II) combine 
to indicate the fifteenth century for the period of its manufacture and, more especially, 
the reign of a sultan of Granada, a contemporary of John 11 of Castille. The find¬ 
ings, though they remain incomplete, remove Granada 11 from the fourteenth 

* Ont dcHnitinn of tht Sharia give* lx as the canon law inad XI), had anything but an accumte knowledge of the 
of Enc. of hinm; another^ the Dsvtne or Pt>:^ikivc cventj of Ssiad^a lifetime, and tnaki*^ him the aiicces3or of 

Law, The Lef^aeytif hhm, p, For the Sunna, ahfA'c, Muhaminad VIU, ignpring the iiret reign of Muhammad 
Section iv% i, X. When in turn Saad ia expelled by the Muons they raia4? 

^ Hem. de Baeza,*Las cckfijisqin; pitsjTPficxitfe ]o3 Reyes ‘another king* to the throne: this unnained personage ia 
dc Granada desdc cl tkmpo dc cl m:y don Juan dc Casiilfa Muhammad X in his HM.-cond regnaJ period. His account of 
segundo de esle nomhre, hasta qtiv It)* otholieos rcyes the negotiations that led to Saad's return to power is 
glttnaron el rreyno d!c Grarkada\ in M. J. Muller, Dir valuable but the reign itself 'telescoped' {ap^. at, pp. 
leizlm Zehtnti&tt Gfumidiif Baeza^ who is described 60-2)+ 

as a friend and contemporary of Boabdil (Suitan Muham- ^ CL dc Lozoya^ ii^ 427^ hg. 453, 
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century, and the great Malaga vase-group, approximating it rather to the aurvdving 
vase at the AJhambra as located chronologically by Don G, J. de Osma when, after 
redating the Albaicin plaque to the reign of Yusuf III of Granada (1407-17), he 
wrote: ‘As belonging to those years or very little later must be considered the great 
vase kept at the Casa Real of Granada; in so far as the lettering in the inscription and 
the foliage details of its florid arabesque are valid indices/* 

APPENDIX 

I, The Hispanic Society of Atnerica^s Vase-neck and Sherd 

The large-scale mbeaque upon the neck (pi. xx6) recalls in its treatment that of the wings and 
neck panels of the Alhambra ^-ase, hut has none of the latter’s spontaneity. Whereas, also, the 
modelling of the neck with double and single vertical mouldings, above and below the central 
subdivision, is of Granada H U'pe, the vaiying locations of the geometrical motive in upper and 
lower stories of neck and print respectively more than suggest that thfferent vases are in qu^tion. 
The geometrical pattern, which resembles one variety of the heraldic vair, finds an illustration in 
the upper and lower borders of the famous Moorish, probably Nasrid, banner known ^ the 
Pendon de las Ncevas, already alluded to in connexion with its frequently overlooked animate 
form figurations (see p. 65). 

No. E. 576 in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America, New' York,^ 

Scheme: copper gold lustre pigment preponderates — mouldings and rings on base; the 
arabesque blue outlined in lustre; the ‘vair’ pattern blue and lustre. 

Height, 43 cm. Reddish day. 

With regard to the st)'liaed inscriptions round the base, Mr. R. Guest thought that the three 
central medallions give different aesigns, suggesting an original that has been a good deal 
corrupted and debased, and must now be treated as undedpherable. 

The sherd (pi. xxa), which shows sections of an inscribed roundel or annulet and of a band of 
rectilinear interlacing, is clearly from a vase body of like ornamentation to Granada II, being 
possibly the area below and to the right of a lateral annulet (that enclosed the Nasrid arms?). 
The arabesque (forms 3, 4, etc.) is plain, with bosses or studs at stalk intersections, the stalking 
prominent; occasionally the ground itself is studded. 

As to the likelihood that the fragment is actually part of Granada II, an apparent heaviness of 
swle in the arabesque is perhaps less of a difficulty than the discrepancy between the section 
of interlacing and tnu verv authentic scheme of the kind presented by Granada II. 

Mr. R, Guest describc<^ the epigraphy of the fragment under consideration, now faint to the 
point of illegibility, as apparent^ showing part of a good legible Arabic inscription, comprising 
the concluding part of a word, then two undamaged w'ords followed by part of one or two words 
—^all now in his opinion of uncertain purport. 

No. E. 734 in the Hispanic Society’s collection.* 

Scheme: the inscription and accompanying circular segments are in lustre pigment; the 
arabesque (forms 2, 4, etc.), blue; the interlacing in lustre and the white ground colour. 
Dimensions, 16*4x12*8 cm. Red clay. 

* (Translated.) Apunits, i, 35, The pRCcding passage, * Catahgut of Piatery in the Collection 

referring to the .A.Ibaidn plaque, has already been cited, of the lUspaaic Society of Ameri&i^ by .Alice Witsoii 
p. 63, note 3. The reign of Yuswf III (d. 1414) is usually Frothingham, p. 109. 1936. 
dated 1407-17. * Catslogtir., op. ciL. p- iiz. 
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7-f ON A MISSING ALHAMBIt\ VASE. AND 

2. Provisional List of Alhambra Vas£s^ to 1^36 

The gra\’itation to Madrid—already the home of the vase from HomoS“of that from the 
Burgio collection at Mazaara. as of the vase found at J erez, has practically necessitated a review 
of the vase nomenclature in the interests of brevity, to say nothing of a code of names em¬ 
bodying the significance of locations (the earlier the presumption the better) or provenance. Tlwt 
facts of this nature are not at command as reg^ds certain vases, e,g. Stockholm, Berlin (really a 
half-vase), and two of pitied surface, the Simonetti, and the Heilbronner (since J936, non¬ 
existent), need not prejudice the adoption of the really distinctive as w'ell as significant names for 
the vases of Homos and Jerez in the Madrid Archaeological Museum, the Salar vase (Leningrad)- 
or, for the diffusion of the style, the Alazzara vases (I, II) in the Palermo Museum, and the 
coU^'tion of the Institute of Valencia de D. Juan, Madrid, respectively; or, that from the Al- 
baici'n suburb of Granada (Freer Art Galler)-, Washington). Of the group connected with the 
Alhambra, the e.^isting vase (implicitly Granada I) is here followed by II, the lost vase of the 
AntigHedades dra^s; another vase, of entirely obliterated surface, in the Granada Museum, is 
designated on this system. Some half-dozen vases of uncertain e'tat dml, mostiv smaller and 
some of them in now equivocal condition as to surface, are not Included in the list, 

firanada Group 

The Alkambiia Vase. Granada, Palace of the Alhambra. 

Height 1*360 or 1-365 mm. 

Repr. above, pL piid; a three‘quarter view, in Ferrandis-Torres, Losvasos de la Alhambra, vii, 
the opposite side, Spajiisk Art {Bari Monograph), pi. 2 b, 

Graxada II Vase. Formerly at the Alhambra. 

Repr. Aniig, drahes de Espatia, pi. six (probably copied, by De Laborde, 1812, and Murphy, 
1S13; above, pi. .VHii). 

Granada III Vase. Alhambra Museum. 

Body only; ornament obliterated. 

Repr. Hispania, ii, 335, fig. 2. 1900. 

Albaicin Vase. Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, 1919. Fortuny sale 1875, n. 43; C. Stein 
sale, Paris, May 1886, n. 96; Ch. DaT-ns, London, acqd. Freer coll. 1903, 

Height 77 cm. Body and fraction of one wing. 

Repr. above, pi. XVII16. 

Berlin Vase. Schlossmuseum, formerly Kunstgewerbe Mus., ex Duseigneur, 1900. 

Upper part of body, neck-base and lower base of one wing. 

Height 58 cm. 

Repr. Ferrandis-Torres, viii (a). 

Fragments 

Vase neck and base. Hispanic Society of America, New- York. E. 576. 

See above, pi. xxb. 

Body fragment, Hispanic Society of America, New York. E. 734, 

See above, pi. xxn. 

The Society’s Catalogue, by Alice Wilson Frothingham, 1936, pp, tiz, 113, describes the 
above as ‘From the Alhambra Palace, Granada’. 

Malaga group 

Salar Vase. Leningrad, Hermitage Museum, 1884. El Salar (Andalusia), Granada, priv, coil. 
Fortuny sale 1875, n. 42, and Prince Basiletvsky coll. 

Height, i tycm. 

Repr, above, pi. xiv6. 
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Ma^zara 1 Viise. Palermo, Musco Nazionate, c. 18S5, ex Mazzara del Vallo, W, Sicily, church 
of Madonna del Paradiso; Pah Vescovile. 

Height j'ty cm. 

Rcpr, above, pi, XPt^d, 

Mazzaha II Vase. Madrid, Instituto de Valencia de D. Juan, 1924, ex Alazzara, coll, of Count 
G. Burgiu. 

Height I’zo cm. 

Rcpr. Ferrandis-Torres, ili (i). {Apoliot XJ^ 332-3', apparently a side view of this vasei 
describes it as ‘from Granada' and gives the height as 1145 m.) 

Jerez Vase. Madrid Museo Arqueoldgico Nacional, 1930, ex Jerea de la Fromera, SW. Anda¬ 
lusia Carthusian Monastery of S, Maria de la Defensidn, founded 1475* 

Height 1-26 cm. 

Repr. Revilla y Vielva, Mm. arg. nac. . . . Faso drahe meantmdo en Jerez de la Frontera^ 
1931, above, pi. xiVf. 

Stockholm Vase. Stockholm, Nationalmuseum, 1866, ex Castle of Drotiningholm. 

Height 1*25 cm. 

Repr. Darcel and Delange, Recneii de fmenees, pi, 4; Utmnot'erj ed. Rackham, i, fig. 86; 
Guide, p, 7, pi. 

HeilwrOnner Vase. R, Heilbronner sale, Paris, June 1921, n. 17; J. S(cligmann} sale, May 
1925, n. 46. 

Height 1-23 cm. Win^ missing. 

Repr. Meisierwerl^, Atisstelhmg Mohammed. Kumt, Munchen, 1910,1!, tt8. 

Ai-Andalus, iv, 419, pi. 12 (Torres Baibas.—Destroyed by fire at the Iron Customs 1936). 

The loss of this vase is unfortunate, its body scheme, though largely obliterated, being clearly 
an original one; but the conformity of its neck treatment to the hlalaga canon leaves no basis 
for a different attribution, as to style, 

SiMONETTi V^asc, Granada, .\lhambra Museum, 1934. (According to Davillier, Fortuny sent a 
sketch of a vase in his possession to one of his pupils, Simonetti, iu 1871. Fortuny’s collec¬ 
tion then included the vases from El Salar and the .Albaicin of Granada.) 

Height t'2i cm. The base is all that remains of each wing. 

Rcpr. Meisier^eerke, ot. ciL ii, 1*9; exhibited by Simonetti, 

Al~Andahis, iv, 418, pis. 10, 11 (here Sehor Torres BaJbSs gives two views of the neck, the 
only unobliterated part of the vase scheme). 

Fragments 

Neck with upper section of base. From Sicily, Dr. J. Hirsch, New York. 

Height 38 5 cm. Reproduced above, pi. xvi d. 

Neck fragment. From Fustat. Victoria and .Albert Mus. (c. 787-1921) 5f X4 in. 

Reproduced above, pi. xvri d. 

Malaga or Murcia f 

Hornos Vase. Madrid, Museo Ar^ueoldgico Nacional, 1875. Homos (=‘kilns\ NE. .AndaWia; 
in some old maps shown within the W. frontier of Murcia). V, Juan y Amat, previous 
owner, ex parish ch. 

Height i'35 cm. About half one wing missing. 

Repr. Las joyas del Exposidon Hist.-Europea, Madrid, 1892, pi. cxi; Cat. Sala xi, n. 149; 
Williams, The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, ii, pi. Lx; Guia del Museo, 1917, pi. xv. 

But for the orthodox treatment of the neck panels, the scheme is sui generis. A convex- 
canellated surface, given vertical subdivisions, is intersected by a central band of inscription; 
the Beuron and kindred forms on the body, and an original 'step and shoulder* for the wings, 
are staple motives of the but partially preserved scheme. Blue is used in the design. 
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ON A MISSING ALHAMBRA VASE. AND 

Att Alhambra Va$0? 

Novara Novara di StcUia (NE. Sicily), church of S. Maria la Novara. 

Height 74 cm. 

With an immemorable location as above, this vase known as the ‘Giarra di Sant' Ugo^ does 
ttot appear to have attracted notice previous to G, Borghesi’s brief reference in Novara di 
Sicilia e le site apere d’eir/e, 1906, p. 30 (from Arckivio star, messinese^ vi-vii), unless it be men¬ 
tioned in Novara di Sieijia, by G. Borghese, 1875. The more detailed particulars given by 
E. Mauceri (Faensa, xviii. 10, 1930) describe it as walled in on the left, as one enters the 
edifice, its surface much deteriorated, and, ^ven its location, not possible to photograph. The 
neck is ^^gonal for^ two-thirds of its height [i.e. a circular neck-base would account for 
the remaining third); its decoration, 'zig zags', and lilies inserted within pierced hexagons near 
the upper edge. The colour, gold upon greenish-white. 

As befits an article upon Sicilian ceramics, other Malaga motives are cited for Sicilian origin: 
chevrons, volutes, etc., and are alleged to point to Caltagironc as the probable place of manu¬ 
facture. 


3. Ozoen Jones and Jules Goury {1842^-3) 

Plans, Elevations, Seciitnts, and Details of the Alhambra, from Drosvings taken on the spat m 1834 
^ late M. Juks Goury, and in 1834 and iSyj by Ckcen Jones, ArchL , . . London, 1842-5. 
The preliminary advertisement says: ‘To ensure perfect accuracy, an impression of every orna¬ 
ment throughout the palace w'as taken, either in plaster or with unsized paper, the low relief of 
the ornaments of the Alhambra^ rendering them peculiarly susceptible or this process: these 
c^ts have been of essential service in preparing the drawings for pu^lcatlon and having been 
placed with them in the hands of the engravers, have greatly contributed towards the preserva¬ 
tion of that peculiar sentiment which pen ades the work of the Arabs.' The remark applies that 
tf the entasis of the ideal arabesque leaf outlines be counted to the aesthetic quality or sentiment 
in question, Jones and Gouty are as a rule adequate ’where confrontation with photographic 
reproduction can be made. In practice the principal variations affecting the ideal beauty of the 
leaf proportions, as displayed in the Alhambra stuccos, are hardly reflected by the vase orna¬ 
ment urileM perhaps in that of Granada; the Malaga brushwork preserves leaf entasis according 
to the individual style of the executant. 

4. Principal Modern Authorities (ig^o~4o) 

Creswell, K. A- C., f.S.A. Early MttsUm Architecture, vol. it (period a.d. 750—905), 1940. 
Especially the chapters: 

VI a. The Great Mosque of Cordova, 

The Great Mosque of Qairaw^an, 

VIIL Ceiling paintings discovered 1935 (p. 221, pL 50). 

XV. Lustre tiles (p. 309, pi. 86, 86 a). 

Sainarra. 

IX. Palace of al-Muhasim: decoration (p, 234, figs, 183-90). 

XI. Great Mosque: decoration (p. 258, fig. 304). 

XIIL The ornament of Samarra (pp, 286-8, fig. 227: pis. 52-8. 67, 72-8). 

XVIL The worlw of Ahmad Ibn Tulun (pp. 327-60, p£. 96-114). 

Hesp^his. Archives berberes et Bulletin de Vliuiitut des Hautes Blades marocaines, vols. ii-vii 
i922“7. Especially the articles: ' 

II. Ferriol— Lcs mines de Tinmel (p. t6i), Terrasse, H. Les portes de TArsenal de SaI6 
CP' 3 S 7 > PP’ 3 ^ 4 “ 5 t 3 ^®* pl- 6). Basset, R., and L£vi-Pro venial, Chella nne 
n6cropole mirirndv (esp. p. 61, pi. v, p. 76, fig. 20); 255 (esp. p. 268, figs. 30, 32, pi. ix.) 
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HI. Gallotti, j. Le lanternon du minam da la Koutoubia (1194-7) ^ Marrakech (pp, 3S, 
41, pk-1, ti). Terrasse, H. Le decor des ancienncs portes du Maroc (p. 147, esp. p. 157, 
pis. i-vi, and figs.). Basset and Ldn-Proven^al, Chella (contd, p. 163, etc,). 

IV-VII. Basset, R. and Terrasse, H, Sanctuaires et fnrt^resses dmohades: i, Tinmal, 
ii-vS. Les deux Kotobiya; la mosquce de la Qasba. Appendice, La tradition aJtnohade 
h Marrakech, 

D& LA NeziIre, J, Les Monumenfs moresques du Muroc, Preface de M. le Mar^chal Lyautey, 1924. 
Horne, J, Many Days spent its Morocco, [925. 

Terrasse, C. MMersas dti Maroc. (Documents d'Architecture, 1927,) 

Maslow, B, Les nsosquees de Fest et du nord du Maroc. 1937. Includes Tasta, p, 17, figs. tS, 19. 
MANUEL D'ART MUSULMAN. 

Mar(;m.is, G. L*architecture: Tunisie, Maroc, Algerie, Espagne, Skik, 1936. 

Migeon, G. Arts plastiqsm et industrieh, 1927. 

Lozoya, MARQois DE, Uistorsa del arte htspanico. Vols. i, ii, 1931-4, 

The chapters r • 

L vtit-x. Epoca de los Omeyas, Cdrdoba, Medina Azzahra, Reinos de taifas, Almordvides 
y Almohadcs. 

II, xi-xiii. La arquitcctura granadina. La arquitectura mud^Jar de caricter religiose. 
Terrasse, H. L*art hispano-moresque des origines au Kill'' siecle, 1932. 

Cap, I, Les ori^ncs. II. L'Art omciyade. III, Reyes dcTaiias; Almoravidcs. IV. L’Art 
almohade. V. LWrt hispano-moresque et Tart musuJman. 

Regard, P, Pour comprendre Vart mmulmats dans VAfrique du Nord et en Espagtie, 1924. 
Kuhnel, E. Maurische Kunst, 1924. 

Saladin, H, UArt hispano-moresque: VAlhambra, 1920. 

Al-Andalus. Revisia de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de Madridy Granada, 1933- , (Includes 
from 1Q34 onwards a ‘Cronica arqueoldgica' de la Espaha Musulmana' (especially for 
Granada by Seftor L. Torres Balb^). 

AlmagrO Cardenas, A. Museo granadino de antigiiedades drabes, 1880. 


Addenda {op, 63-4). Crovmcd shields of the Nasrid arms, the bend inscribed, crowned lions 
rampant, with a naturalistic and conventional foliage, are figured upon a red damask, reproduced 
Tricou & Galbraith, Les Documents hdraldiques du Musde d«t Tissus de Lyon, 16, no. 18 
(Archives hdrald. suisses), 1930-1, 

(pp* 74-5*) Provisional List. J. Folch y Torres, La cerimica (El 1 ’esoro artistico de Espafta, 
1927), for unusually clear reproductions of details. 

Note. In addition to the acknowledgements made above, the author wishes to record his 
indebtedness for information or facilities courteously supplied, especially during the war, by 
Prof. K. A. C. Creswell (Cairo Univ.); Dr. L. D. Barnett (Librarv, School of Oriental Studies); 
Mr, Bernard Rackham, C.B., F.S.A.; Mr. R. P. Bedford, F.S.A.;'Mr. W. B. Honey; Mr. A. W. 
Wheen, M.M. (Victoria and Albert IN'Ius.); and to the printers for unfailing co-operation. Also 
to Seftores J. Ferrandis, R. dc Aguirre, and F. Alvarez-Ossorio (Museo Arqueologico Nacional, 
Madrid); Comm. G. Ballardini (Museo delle Ceramiche, Faenza); Dr. J, Kiihnel, Dr. E. Meyer 
(StaatUche Museen, Berlin) and Dr. Stavenow (Nationalmus., Stockholm), for obligingly com¬ 
municating data or photographs. 
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A Saxon Village at Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire 

Third Reporl 

By E. THURLOW LEEDS, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

S HORTLY after the presentation of the Second Report to the Society, in March 
1926, the gravel-workings from which the material for both this and the hirst 
Report* had been obtained were abandoned, the site of House XX marking the 
southerly limit of the land leased for exploitation. On a tour, however, of the district 
south of the Thames between Drayton and Long Wittenham in ^ found that a 

wide drift had been cut leading southwards from the Drayton-Sutton Courtenay 
road immediately east of Council cottages newly erected, and tliat new workings had 
been for some time in progress under the management of the Berkshire County 
Council, along the eastern boundary of the older pit. 

From inquiries made at the time and later 1 could not learn that any ho use-sites 
had been revealed in the drift , which extended as far south as the level of House XX, 
nor beyond that point in that part of the new pit which had already been developed. 
It is just possible that some may have passed unnoticed, but the keen and intelligent 
powers of observation subsequently displayed by Simon Moses, the foreman of the 
new pit, leads me to believe that nothing of importance occurred in the drift which 
lay east of a line represented by Houses X, XI, and XX in the area of new excavations 
between the eastern edge of the drift represented by Pit T and the site of Houses 
XXI to XXIII. 

Actually w'e arrived once more upon the scene when Pits P, Q, R, S, and a had been 
revealed by the process of ‘topping" the gravel. 

From 1930 the exploration of the site w'as continued by members of the Oxford 
University Archaeological Society for some years, at first intensively, but later spas¬ 
modically as reports of the appearance of new house-sites came in. The presentation 
of a Third Report was meanwhile deliberately held over on the chance of further 
discoveries, but, as neither by 1937 nor later had any new discoveries been reported 
or made, it has been decided to publish the results up to that year. This has already 
been in part anticipated in 1934 by incorporation of an account of pits of late Neo¬ 
lithic or Early Bronze Age date (Pits P—W) under ‘Recent Bronze Age Discoveries 
in Berkshire and Oxfordshire’,* and of ditches in ‘Parallel Ditches in Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire’,* Except, therefore, for some general remarks on the prehistoric 
material* the present report is confined to that of the Saxon period. 

Eleven additional house-sites have brought the total number explored on this 
site up to thirty-three, and their distribution on the plan allows some idea of the 
size of the village to be formed. Apparently it occupied an area roughly 390 by 
290 yards between the Drayton-Sutton Courtenay road and Drayton East Way, 


^ Archaeolo^u^ 147-91 ajidi Lxxvi, 
* Atdiq^ Joum- xiv* 264-8* 


^ ibid^ 414-16^ where on pi. LViii the extent of ihe 
gravel-pits is clearly vj^ibk- 



Fig. I. Plan of the Saxoti Village, Sunon Courtenay 
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the accommodation-road 400 yards southwards. That the village stopped short of 
this latter road seems to be indicated by the non-discovery of any house-site south 
of House XXIX. The workings have been carried up to the boundary of Drayton 
East Way, but except for House W.i (see Second Report) no signs of occupation 

were found along that line. Whether the 
village extended east of the drift is of 

_se unknown, but at the southern end 

of the pits where the workings had been 
extended some distance east of a N.-S. 
line corresponding to the east wall of the 
^ drift, no sign of occupation has been 
obsen^ed (fig. 1), 


LOG 




Fig 3* House XXL Plan of part of the tioor 
(scale I m. to i ft.J 


STOMES 


The prehistoric discoveries are, as before, dotted about over the Site, The position 
of a portion of the eastern ‘parallel ditch’ is shown running in a south-westerly 
direction from a point immediately west of the Saxon House XXI, and Pit T, in part 
destroyed, was laid bare in the east wall of the Berkshire County Council s drift. 


House XXI^ (figs. 2-3) 

Until the discovery of this house the course of exploration on this site had revealed 
houses of a more or less oblong form and of a fairly uniform depth of 2 to 3 ft., 
except in one case, where the builders had to find their gravel floor at the bottom of 
a Bronze Age trench at a depth of 4 ft. In the present instance there was no such 
reason for their action, but nevertheless the bottom was not reached until 7 1 ft. from 
the surface. The main part of the excavation measured rS ft, square. On the south 

* i\ brief of ttiis hoiiflc was presumed to thi: io my Early Atigh-Sax^ An md Ari^hae^logyf pp^ 261 -a ^ 

First Prehiataric Congress held In London in 1932^ and it 11 ancl pL vul 
waa again puhLsah-ed with a planp secriodp and illustrations 
van- jcii. ^ 
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side a broad ledge sloped from i ft. 9 in. below the surface to 4 ft,; in the middle of 
It was a deep groovy: running from north to south. On the north site of the pit and 
along the west side the top soil measured 3 ft. in depth. Whether all this thickness of 
top soil is original is hard to say; some may have been dumped from past w'orkings 
by gravel-diggers. Below the top soil it was not easy to determine the original dimen¬ 
sions of the pit, since, as the nature of the filling clearly showed, there had been targe 
slips of gravel from the sides after its abandonment. These may also account for the 
apparent ledge on the south side. On a rough calculation it must have been some 
14 to 16 ft. square at the bottom. No indication remained to show how these tall 
gravel walls had been supported, 

1 he excavation of the main part of the pit Itself necessitated the removal of many 
tons of filling and the lengthy process of reaching the bottom of the pit caused the 
house to be aptly dubbed ^barathrum'. Throughout the filling broken bones and 
sherds came to light. In the centre at the same level as the hearth-recess in the north¬ 
east corner were several other large stones with sherds, a small bronze disk, and part 
of a comb around them , ^ 

Outside the north-cast comer, about 2 ft. deep in the gravel, at a level corresponding 
to the foot of the slope on the southern side, was a circular recess cut into the gravel 
containing remains of a hearth built of rough blocks of stone. In this was found a 
third brass coin of Constantinus I (Cohen. 246 tr.su) of the Tr^es mint. At a depth 
of 61 ft, and near the south side there appeared other laige stones together with an 
antler, the tines of which bore marks of cutting, set upright amongst them. These 
in turn were found to rest upon a mass of clay j | ft. in thickness. The clav consisted 
of first a layer of clay mixed with pebbles, then a thin layer of pure clay thickly 
impregnated with charcoal followed by two similar layers below. At the top the clay 
was spread over a wide area, but below it was confined within the limits of a fence-like 
construction 1 ft, high, fonned of stakes of oak interwoven with stout branches of 
aider and oak, resembling a large basket without a bottom (pi. xxi« and fig. 3). It was 
roughly oval in shape, measuring c, 4 ft. from north to south by 2J from east to west. 
On the east side the fence had at some time broken down (some of the sticks were 
found lying on the gravel) and the gap had been filled and the side strengthened %vith 
stones. One ft. northward lay an oak log, 4 ft. long, with a flat upper surface and 
sawn across at one end; it was held in position by three oaken stakes such as had been 
used to make the basket. The stakes measured about 1 ^ ft, in length and had ail been 
roughly sharpened and neatly sawn across at the top. When first uncovered the clay 
mass covered the log entirely, but in its original state it was evidently heaped above 
the basket and subsequent pressure of the filling had squeezed it out on all sides. 
From the uppermost layer of the clay and near by were recovered sufficient sherds 
to allow of the restoration of a large roughly fashioned pot u in. high and 13 in. in 
diameter (pL xxiA). From its position it must, as will appear, have fallen from an 
upper floor on the collapse of the latter. 

in the first report (Archaeologtaf Ixxiii, 187) attention was drawn to the account 
of houses in use among Germanic peoples with an underground room in which house¬ 
hold operations were performed, and it seems here that we have such a construction. 
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As already noticed, on the south side a deep groove was observed in the middle of 
the south ledge at the top of the gravel. Exactly corresponding to it on the north side 
was a large hole close to the top of the gravel and apparently smaller holes on each 
side. It would seem that there was originally an upper floor constructed of timber and 
that this floor was served by a hearth which for safety’s sake ’W'as placed in a recess 
in the gravel exxavated at one comer of the floor. Below this floor was a basement 
room, some 4I to 5 ft. high. 

The floor of the excavation was unequal in depth. In the northern half the gravel 
had only been removed to a depth of ft., and this part of the floor formed a bench 
above the southern half in which stood the log-seat and the hurdled pen w'ith its clay 
content at the full depth of 7I ft. 

What was the purpose of this deep basement - room ? At the time its meaning 
escaped me, but the interpretation of it and its contents was made perfectly clear by 
later local discoveries of an earlier age at Dorchester, Oxfordshire. In 1936, 1937, and 
1938, three deep pits, similarly excavated into the gravel to water-level, came to light 
in Messrs. Allen & Son’s gravel-pit in that parish.' At the bottom of each was a 
well-made wooden, barrel-like structure, in one case composed of upright staves 
erected around a square mortised frame; access to one of the pits was provided by a 
stairway of slabs set in the gravel. In these casings or barrels were found small 
quantities of blue clay.’ The rude basket-like pen at Sutton Courtenay with its large 
mass of clay presents an exact parallel. 

In close proximity to the pits at Dorchester two kilns with remains of Roman 
pottery were also found, and, though there was no absolute proof of any definite 
relation in time between them and the pits, the pits were manifestly used for the 
storage of pots of clay at water-level in order to keep it in fit condition for 
W'orking. 

.At Sutton Courtenay there was no evidence of the secondary process of firing, but 
that House XXI serv^ed as a potter’s workshop is beyond all doubt. Had the antler 
found on top of the clay had some of its tines removed as had happened to those 
found in the prehistoric pit J,^ it could safely be regarded as one of the potter’s 
implements and still may have been such. He or she was, however, provided with a 
convenient seat from which to work up the clay. The layers of charcoal may have 
formed part of the process, being added to supply at once a gritty and combustible 
admixture suited to a low degree of firing to which Anglo-Saxon pottery was evidently 
subjected. 

Of this process in the manufacture of Saxon pottery unfortunately no evidence 
e.xists; but the discovery at Sutton Courtenay does seem to throw more light upon the 
economy of village life in that age. The amount of clay collected in the pit was far 
beyond any quantity that could be needed for the pottery of a single household ; it 
could easily have supplied the temporary requirements of the whole village. But 
whether the house w'as the workshop of the village potter or was available for the 

' OxonieTisia, 90, pL Jifvu h {651 pL XUJ 245^ Aa ahowit by the strata in whidi it it had betn 

^ A basket^ similsuly but more elabprately construct^p employed for a slmiJar purptjsc. 
found at Leicester is figured in fVoc* Soc. Ant., ^ Archa^iogittf Lxxilt, 152, 
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use of any nieniber of the community who wished to replace or augment the house¬ 
hold crockery' is naturally unknown. The variety of stamps on jars from large crema¬ 
tion-cemeteries favours the latter view; the occasional repetitions may simply* point 
to a particular individual rather than to a professional potter. Unfortunately the 
number of stamped sherds found at Sutton Courtenay throughout the excavations are 
insufficient to give any guide on this point. 

The depth of the basement-room was conditioned by the same considerations as 
an even greater depth at Dorchester, the necessity of reaching a constant water-level. 
At the time of its hnal clearance in April, 1929* water began to ooze up so soon 
as the stakes were laid bare. Probably the water-level stood higher in Saxon times, 
since it has to be remembered that in spite of the presence of numerous springs in the 
gravel, old and modern working in every direction around the point at which this 
house stood have tapped and drained the ^ater from that part of the site. This being 
so, the pen and its contents must often have been submerged.' 

One more point has to be noted in connexion with this discovery. Elsewhere in 
the village signs have been observed of evacuation and abandonment "of the site. The 
potter’s house brings additional evidence in support of that view. It is unlikely that 
so large a quantity of clay should have been collected, only to be left unused, unless 
some ulterior cause had supervened to bring to naught the labour involved in carrying 
up the material even from so short a distance as the low-lying ground towards the 
Thames on the northern edge of the site, or from the Drayton brook westwards, 

1 he finds from this house, apart from those already mentioned, were meagre. 
They consisted of sherds, a few of them decorated, others belonging to a hand-made 
vase of hard, gritty ware, unlike the usual quality of Sa.xon wares; pieces of Roman 
tiles; broken bones in large quantities; a leg-bone trimmed to serve as a handle for 
some largish implement; an epiphysis of an ox-femur cut flat below to make a spindle- 
whorl hut not perforated (pi. xxiro, n), the point sawn from the tine of an antler and 
bored for use as a h^dle (pi. xsjjayg); a gaming-piece cut out of a Roman sherd 
(pi. xxilrt,/), and a pig’s tooth with the fang shaved to a point. 

House XXII 

It was impossible wholly to explore this site before it was cleared aw’ay, and, though 
here included in the list of houses, it probably should be rather designated as a shed, 
since it had not the usual sunken floor and no large post-holes were found. Instead were 
seven small post-holes forming a right angle with five on the north side spaced at 
6, 9, 15, and 20 ft. respectively from the comer hole at the north-east angle, and 
on the east side two others at 9I ^nd 15 ft- from tlie same comer. The narrow 
gap beuveen the second and third holes on the north side may have been a 
doorway. 

Within the area bounded by these holes was found a considerable quantity of 
sherds, some decorated and others belonging to a thin vase with a well-pronounced 
angle at the junction of the shoulder and the belly and show'ing signs of having been 

* I'hc woodwork after a short expogume was obsennfd !o be KeWy mated with VSviamte'. On the gucation of the 
Mter-kveJ see lii, 167. ^ 


Plate XXI 



Mew of potter's puddlmg-hple tfi E louse XX1 



A, Cooking-pot from House XX1 


PuhtithrJ by ifie Socifly af Antii^aaritfs uf Londun, x^4j 
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subjected to considerable heat. These lay beside some large stones^ presumably the 
remains of a hearth. Two complete and several fragments of loom-weights, a well- 
made but abraded spindle-whorl with turned Unes, and lastly an iron spindle 9 in. 
long {pi. XXII«,<i) (bent w'hen found, but retaining suffi¬ 
cient original metal to allow it to be almost straightened 
to its original form by Mr. W. H. Young’s skill). From 
the same area came a small, rough Roman vase (fig. 8 a) 

3! in. high, containing a small bronze coin of Tetricus, 

There were very few of the usual broken bones. 

The spindle is a rod, round in section, 9 in. long, with 
a blunt upper end, gradually thickening towards the lower 
end where above a blunt point the rod has been ham¬ 
mered to a square section for a distance of an inch on 
which the whorl was wedged tight. 

House XXHI (fig. 4) 

A small cottage, rectangular in plan, 10 ft. long by 
8 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep, orientated east to west, with 
a post-hole, 3 ft. deep in the gravel, in the middle of 
each short wall. The filling was of the typical gritty 
material mingled with charcoal. Near the west end was 
a large collection of stone blocks, covering an irregular area 
about ft. in length across the floor, and 2 ft. wide, the edge nearest the western 
post-hole being slightly convex and that towards the middle of the floor correspon¬ 
dingly concave. The top of the stones stood about i ft. above the gravel, but may 
have been flush with the floor of the house after a certain amount of debns had 

accumulated upon it. , , r l j a 

Very few broken bones occurred in the filling, but a fair number of sherds. .Among 

those of Saxon date were some with stamped ornament and a portion of a nm with a 
pouch luted on the external wall of the vase immediately protecting a largish hole in 
the wall near the bottom of the pouch (fig. 10 d). A complete vase decorated with 
stamped roundels and furnished with a somewhat similar but smaller spout was 
found at Richborough in 1931 and a further imperfect example in House XXIV. 
There were also several fragments of Roman tiles, the base of a Foraan vase, pared 
dowm to make a ‘pot-lid’, and finally two spindle-whorls, both 11 in. m diameter, one 
of lead, the other fashioned from the base of a small Roman vase of red ware (pi. xxiitf, 

Dworated sherds belonging to different jars have been fitted to others which came 
from Houses XXII and XXIV. 


Fics- 4. Finn of Hofisc XXIII 
(scale J to I ft-) 


House XXJV (fig. 5) - , ^ , u r 1 . 

Also approximately rectangular in plan, measuring iii ft. m length, ^ 

8 ft. in width and 2 ft. deep, of which only 6 in. into the gravel; orientated EbL, to 
WNW. There were no less ffian four post-holes and those irregularly placed. 1 hose 
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which appeared to be the principal holes corresponded to a line about 6 in. north of 
the median line of the Boor. Of the other two, one at the east end was i| ft. north and 
that at the west end 3 ft, north of the main holes. They varied in width from 12 to 
15 in. and in depth from 15 to at in. 

The filling contained broken bones, a fragment of 
a loom-weight, iron nails, and numerous sherds. Of 
these some belonged to a round-bellied vase with an 
out-turned rim, others to a well-burnished black pot with 
a plain, narrow rim, and others again to a black vase 
with a pouch (fig. 10 c), like that found in House XXI f. 
Above the pouch the rim is curved upwards in the 
manner of the perforated handle found in House XVI,' 
A smaH round-bottomed cup with thick wails and a 
groove with finger-tip impressions below a thin rim 
(fig. 86) demonstrates only too clearly the little difference 
that e.vtsts in some of the simpler forms of primitive 
pottery. Except for the paste—and even in that respect 
the difference is very slight—the cup might almost com¬ 
pare w'ith some neolithic forms. 

Saxon btiriaf (Pit ct). At the time Pit R was excavated 
the presence of another circular hole w'as detected some 
15 yds, to the south, with nothing on the surface of the 
gravel to suggest that it differed in any way from the 
numerous prehistoric pits which had come to light on the site, beyond the fact that it 
seemed to be a little larger than tlie rest. This actually proved to be so, since 
it measured 6| ft. in diameter. From the first, however, occasional Saxon sherds 
ivere found in the filling and 9 in. from the top of the gravel on the east side of the 
pit the toes of a human skeleton (which examination proved to be that of a woman) 
lay close against the wall of the pit. The remainder of the skeleton did not lie at the 
same level. The legs were traced downwards until the body came to light lying on 
the floor of the pit at 4 ft. below the surface of the gravel. The body was stretched 
for about 3^ ft* across the pit, in a slightly twisted position with the head facing 
south', and with the aims half out-stretched before the body towards the remains 
of the skeleton of an infant. The normal filling of the pit, throughout which Saxon 
sherds occurred, consisted of earthy material which yielded easily to the fork, but 
behind the woman s head and over the body of the child there was a layer about 
6 in, thick, composed of earth and gravel which must have been stamped hard before 
the rest of the pit was filled, and could only be broken up with difficulty. In that 
behind the woman^s head were three animal skulls, two oxen and a horse.- 
Interpretation of this burial, so entirely different from any normal Anglo-Saxon 
interment, is neces^rily speculative. It may have been hurriedly carried out under 
stress of the conditions of evacuation or destruction of the settlement, signs of which 

! o Anatomy, Univereity of Oxford, kindly reported on 

Prof. B* . Tuckti*j M+A+, Dtpaiuticiit df Compara- the bonea from thin and from other parts of the site. 


EN t 



Fig. 5. PUnof HoiwcXXIV 
(scale i in, to i ft,) 
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have been recorded elsewhere in these reports. Nevertheless the size of the pit seems 
needlessly large in such an event. On the other hand it may fairly be wondered 
whether some domestic tragedy does not lie behind this abnormal and, in a sense, 
disorderly interment. 

House XXV 

Of this house some 3 ft. of the west end were destroyed at the time of its first 
discovery. The remainder measured izi ft. from north to south and 9 ft. from east 
to west, so that the ground-plan must have been approximately square. The bottom 
lay 2 ft. from the surface, A post-hole, 2 ft, deep and 2 ft, from the middle of the 
east wall, proves the house to have been orientated east to west. From the fitting were 
recovered a double-toothed comb in a comparatively good state of preservation, the 
bronze pin of a brooch (pi. xxiia and e), broken hones of food, and a smalt quantity 
of sherds. Two small fragments were decorated; others belonged to the base and 
wall of a moderately large vessel. These and the bulk of the remainder are of the 
usual Saxon fabric, smooth, greasy ware with pittings left by the buming-out of the 
constituent vegetable matter. One largish sherd, however, was of black, gritty ware, 
unlike Saxon pottery, and presumably to be set down with the hard, thin pottery 
found in House XVU and other stray pieces of unusual character to a native technique 
of mixing the clay for working. The base of a Roman vase with a small hollow foot, 
like that used to fashion the whorl found in House XXIII, had had its upper edge 
trimmed to make a toy cup? or gaming piece. 

Pit A short distance from this House (XXV) was a circular pit, proved by the 
few sherds found therein to be of Saxon date. It measured 5 ft. in diameter and 3 ft, 
deep and had apparently contained a hearth, which had had to be gradually raised as 
the bottom of the pit filled with debris. Though much smaller, the pit would seem 
to be analogous to those discovered near other houses, like House VII. The filling 
contained, apart from the stones which had formed the hearth at its different levels 
and a large quantity of broken bones, the horn of a short-hom ox, which has been 
partly sawn and then broken off from its root, a sheep-tibia, polished by use as a 
spool, and a small gaming-piece, in, in diameter, cut from a sherd of Samian ware 
decorated with a rouletted pattern. 

Home XXVI 

Its position is shown on the plan. Only a very small portion remained and that 
barren of remains. 

Home XXVn (fig. 6) 

Orientated NE. to SW.; oval in fonn, measuring 10 ft, by 8, with the floor sunk 
9 in. into the gravel and 2 ft. 3 in. below the modem surface. It had a post-hole at 
either end, 18 in. deep, and 1 ft. inwards from the northern hole was a third of the 

* Archntologiiit, Ixxvi, 79. # 
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same depth. Towards the middle of the western side a collection of pieces of Roman 
tile, stones, and charcoal possibly indicate the position of the hearth. 





NE 



Fic. 6. Plan of House XXVIt 
(9calc i in- to t ft.) 


Fig.> Plan of House XXVin 
(scale i in* to i ft.) 


Home XXV 111 (fig. 7) 

Roughly rectangular, with rounded ends; lai ft, long by 10 ft. wide; orientated 
ENE.-WSW, At the east end, outside the periphery of the walls, a large post-hole, 
2j in, in diameter and 18 in. deep, containing a large packing stone. A little further 
inwards, a second hole, 16 in. in diameter, and 18 in, deep. At the west end and 
within the floor a third, 12 in. in diameter and 18 in. deep. In addition, there was 
another hole towards the south-east corner, 15 in. in diameter, and 2i ft. distant 
from the inner hole at the east end. Two small holes are also shown on the plan at the 
w'est end, 6-8 in. in diameter and 6 in. deep. The floor level was 18 in. below the 
modem surface. 

From the filling were recovered a fair quantity of bones, including a pig’s skull 
and tusk, and sherds, many of the latter belonging to a very crude vase, with an 
unusually large base; a restoration is show^n in fig. 8c: also a short, thick heddle-stick 
of bone, in. long (pi. xxiie7, i), a stout bone awl, in. long, made from the leg- 
bone of a sheep, with the epiphysis left as a handle (pi. xxii a, f); two tips of tines sawn 
off from an antler; a piece of the bone bar of a comb with engraved linear decoration 
(pi. XXII<j,c) and an iron rivet in position; the base of a grey Roman vase; an imperfect 
iron knife; and three pieces of flint, two of them scrapers. 
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a. Ronum goblet Saxon bowl [Hotter XXIV) ({) 

(House XXII) (I) 

Fig- S 


c. Saxon conking pot (ncstoration) 
(Hou^ XXVIII) (i) 











:upatiQn filled at i 
from outside. In 


Hqus^ XXIX (fig. 9) 

Only a short distance north of the last; orientated cast to west; also roughly 
rectangular, but somewhat rounded at the east end. It measured 10 ft. in length and 
vsLricd frojn yi to 8 ft- lo fln/M* ^uqc curti- ^ in tn+ri 

post-holes at the east and west 

li ft. in diameter and i8 ana zt m. aeep, were ex¬ 
cavated partly into the walls. In front of the eastern 
hole was a large stone; a large square block near the 
north-west corner may have lain originally in front of 
the western hole. Close against it lay a flat bone 
spindlc-w'horl (pi. xxiim). Otherwise the filling only 
yielded a meagre handful of sherds and a few bones. 

It was noted here that the filling was entirely composed 
of earth with none of the grey, gritty material commonly 
observed in the houses in the northern part of the site. 

The sherds and bones \vere mixed up with the earth; 
at one place the lower part of an ox-leg with the ulna 
carpals and metacarpals and one member of the hoof 
lay articulated together, where they had been thrown 
down on the floor with the flesh still on them. In 
vhnie house gave the impression of brief 
a later date with material shovelled 
the long wails were six notches or 
.XX* on each side, which had the appearance 
ot having served to receive the main rafters on which was laid the thatching of the 
roof. 




Fig. 9- Plan of Ifou^e XXiX 
(scale ^ im=t ft,) 


Mouses XXX attd XXXI 

Only the position of these and a very rough idea of their dimensions could be 
ascertained. No finds were recorded. It will be noted that House XXXI lay in part 
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across a ditch t!ie course of which could be traced back to Drayton East Way. From 
its position and trend it evidently connected farther north with that on which House 
X encroached. 

West side of Mi 7 /o» Road 

By kind pennission of Mr. A. T. Loyd, of Lockinge, we explored parts of a gravel- 
pit on the west side of the road leading towards Milton. A portion of what at the time 
was thought to be a house (VV.3) was examined, but not enough remained to allow its 
original dimensions to be ascertained. Its orientation appeared to have been north 
and south. It may, however, have been no more than a slight indent in the edge of 
the western of the parallel ditches, the eastern counterpart of which we had partially 
explored on the other side of the road.’ 

Nothing but Saxon sherds was found and those almost without exception in the 
upper layers, and mostly on the east side of the ditch. Like that cast of the road it 
seemed almost certainly to be pre^Saxon, but nothing was discovered to prove that 
it, like the other, belonged to a prehistoric age. The position, however, shows that it 
corresponds with the western ditch on Major .Allen’s air photograph,* 

Among the sherds the only specimens of note were several belonging to a vase 
decorated round the upper half with a broad band of close-set vertical finger-pinchings, 
a type of decoration not met with in our earlier work, though one was afterwards 
found in House XXIV. Other sherds belonging to a very thick pot of large size 
have vertical combed decoration close to the base, again a technique unknown from 
earlier excavations, until encountered in House XXII, 

Pottery 

The houses described in this report have yielded their quota of pottery, but, taken 
as a whole, in smaller quantities than those at the northern end of the village. As usual, 
it is fragmentary; only the large cooking-pot (pL xxi A) from House XXI was recovered 
in anything approaching completeness. The small round-bottom, black bowl from 
House XXIV (fig. 8 h) admitted of easy restoration; unusual is its hollow rim decorated 
with pie-crust mouldings. The more interesting types represented by sherds of 
varying size included one from House XXVll (fig. 10«) widi a perforated handle 
constructed like that from House XVL The new sherd, however, is large enough to 
warrant an attempt at restoration (fig. 10 i) with an inset showing a side-view of both 
handles. 

Akin to this type are two examples of that curious invention in iivhich the perfora¬ 
tion is externally masked by a pouch (fig. loc-i/and 12). The purpose of this has been 
interpreted as a device to protect the handle from burning. If so, the handle must 
either have been of W'ood?, or, more probably, a knotted cord or thong. The upper 
internal edge of the hole of the example from House XXIV (fig, 10 c) shows signs of 
wear by some quite thin material; the second specimen, however, shows no signs of 
attrition. There can be little doubt that such vessels with perforated handles are a 
translation into a cheaper ware of the bronze bowl with a pair of perforated triangular 
ears frequently encountered in Anglo-Saxon graves, 

* AHtifj.Joura. xiv, 415, pi. LVUI, * Archtimb^ia, ixxvi, p!. vm, fig. z. 
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As before, the amount of decorated wares (pis. \xuh and xxiii) is very small and 
consists entirely of fragments. Three sherds collected from Houses XXII 1 and XXIV 
have belonged to a large vessel of a peculiarly greasy fabric with thin walls (pi, xxn^, 
middle); it is decorated with shallow, oval depressions above the shoulder and again 
below w'ithin pendent triangles, where they alternate w'ith other triangles filled with 
^ stamps, 

One sherd from a wide-mouthed bowl is ornamented with rosette-form stamps 
between which are sloping lines of dots in pairs, a style of decoration reminiscent of 
the latest Romano-British wares. 

Mention has already been made of sherds with finger-and-nail decoration. 
Although not previously noted at Sutton Courtenay it is not unknown elsewhere. It 
occurs on a small bowl or cup from West Stow (Ashmolcan Museum, 1932.887) and 
is known in contemporary potterj' in Norway,' The usual application of the technique 
is cither as simple nail impression or of finger-tip and nail combined (pi. xxiii). More 
ambitious is the method employed on the sherds from the West Trench {pi. mil, 
middle; all from one vase); there an attempt has been made to produce an orderly 
band of > pattern by pinching up the clay with two fingers in such a way as to draw 
the ridges so formed to a point in one direction. 

As hp been suggested in earlier reports, the decorated wares appear to belong to 
the initial period of occupation. Later the rigours of settlement in a hostile country 
precluded anything beyond the fulfilment of the simplest needs of daily life; aesthetic 
considerations had largely to be laid aside. 

General conclusions 

Reference to the plan seems to indicate that the village, traces of thirty-three 
house-sites in which have been revealed during the excavations, may have been of 
quite considerable size. Those houses form as it were tivo sides of a frame of which 
the other two sides ivould be the Drayton-Milton road and the accommodation-road 
known as Drajton East Way. By far the larger portion inclosed within those boun¬ 
daries had been disturbed by gravel-di^ng before the presence of Anglo-Sa.xon 
occupation became know’n. That the disturbed portion had also contained house- 
sites appears more than probable in view of the detection of tw'o such sites west of 
the Drayton-Milton road, which even in Saxon times may have existed as a track 
through the settlement. It should be noted that the sites W.i and W.2 w'ere detected 
in two small fields the greater part of which had already been e.xploited for gravel. 
The discovery of a large cemetery on the scale of that more recently explored at 
Abingdon^* is a hope which the future may fulfil. 

In regard to the date of the village the evidence, slight enough, but supported by 
that of the Abingdon cemetery, suggests one around the close of the fifth century for 
its first occupation. Further that, as indicated by the masses of sherds recovered, the 
occupation continued for some indefinite period, and finally that at some date the 
settlement was either temporarily or permanently evacuated. 

* Sigun! Grieg, jfrrtmldrrshus fid IJitu, pla. .'(sr. 3 and = E. T Lmls and D. B. Harden, . 1)1 Anptt>-Saxou 
6; xxtll, XX\\ Z. Cemetery AMngdon^ Bcrkihire* 
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It is worth noting in this connexion that south-west of a line which closely coin¬ 
cides wnth the Roman road from Speen to Cirencester^ with the tw'o large cemeteries 
of East Shefford near the one end and Fairford at the other, no traces of extensive 
occupation have come to light. Such minor traces as are known, for example a burial 
at Longcot, Berks., with a large, pear-shaped amethyst bead (Ashmolean Museum) 
and another at ColeshiU, Wilts.,‘ fall unquestionably late in the pagan period. Other 
graves beyond the same line at Mildenhall® and Basset Down, Wilts.» yielded brooches 
certainly not older than late sixth centu^. All these finds come from what appear 
to have been settlements of no long duration,* 

In the main it would seem that the south-westerly advance from East Angha, by 
which I have suggested that the Upper Thames came to be occupied in the first instance, 
halted at the Thames. Beyond it certain bridge-head settlements like Long Wittenham 
and Sutton Courtenay were established, but farther than that point advance was spas¬ 
modic and precarious, encountering almost continuous resistance from a hard core of 
native opposition, during one of whose attacks the Sutton Courtenay village seems 
to have been overrun and either exterminated or temporarily put out of action. 


» Joum, xiii, 167-S {W. D. Paasmore Coli.). 

» Wiiti. Atth, Mag. xxxvii, fig. facing 6ti 

(Dcviacs Mus.). 

4 xxviLi, 107; Cat. .-Jiif. Dtvints Mnstum, Part II 
(igii), li 3 . pi. LViJ, 3-4, 


* It i» here taken as now generally accepted that the 
cemeteiy at Hattiham Hill, Saliabuiy, reprea-nia a Juto- 
Saxon citort at penetration from the direction of South¬ 
ampton. 
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Chdtelperron: a Nezo Survey of its Palaeolithic Industry 

By A. D. L.4CAILLE, Esq., F.S.A. 

With an Appendix on a Human Skull 
By Professor A. }. E. CAVE, M.D,, D,Sc. 

Remi 2 gth January 

S OME years ago the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London, acquired 
the prehistoric collections resulting from the late Dr. Joseph Bailleau’s excava¬ 
tions and researches in the Allier, that departernent which forma part of the old 
province of Bourbonnais, Central France (fig, t). The most important series is the 
classic one from a multiple cave. La Grotte des F6es,» in the commum of Chatelperron. 
Stone and bone artifacts from here have long been held to typify the first stage of 
French Upper Palaeolithic culture.* .As such, the character of the most outstanding 
part ol this industrial output is now familiar from innumerable references based on 
the writings of the Abbe H. Breuil, who in 191drew a number of inferences from 
the artifacts. These views have been fully supported since by evidence from elsewhere, 
Ho\vever, credit is due in the first place to Bailleau for having attracted attention to the 
archaeology of Chatelperron. Lecturing in 1S66 he first mentioned his researches,'’ and 
some years later he published a more detailed account of the discoveries,* but in the 
state of knowledge then prevailing the full significance of the objects could not be 
appreciated.® Now, having examined virtually all the known pan of the Bailleau 
collection, and having classified quantities of other material from ChMelperron, added 
in different ways since Breuil referred to some of the relies, the present wTrter tliinks 
that new features and certain aspects may usefully be brought to notice. That he can 
supplement previous communications is due to the opportunity he has had to study 
the remarkable collection handed over by the executors of Dr. Bailleau’s estate and also 
to inforrnation given him on the Palaeolithic lots by the Abbe G.-H. Pepin, Cure of 
Ncuvy'les-Moulins (Allier) and M. R. Sadoumy, Mouiins (Allier). 

HISTORICAL 

La Grotte des Fws is situated near the marches of the comfnunes of Vaumas and 
Chitelpcrron. It comprises several caves converging into a common aperture, facing 
east and south-east, in a tree-covered promontory composed of lacustrine limestone 

The cave is kfiDwti diversely in the as La similaires^ in Revue antJiropologiqiie^ 3m* Janiiitr 19.11, 

Boitc aux Fees, La Cave aux F^, and La Grotte des pp. ^9-37- 

The ksi designation^ being ihc best known from ♦ J'Agc dc la Piem; dacis le rk^urbonnai^', Asskes 
Dr. BdHeau's consistent rofenenoi to the main site as such^ mentifiques du Bourbomms, 1S66; published ai MouJins, 
m adhened to in these pages. 1867* p. 17^ 

^ 11 . Breuil pTessubdivisions duPalikilahique Superieur s VHomme pendant ia fnlnode fuaternalrt dans k Bosir- 

rt Ipur signification', Compfe Rendu de la XIV* Session (2® bonftmX MouJins, 1872, pp. 

^don^ J957), Congnb intemationaJ d'anthjfdpologic ct * G. de I^lortilleE* however, had already bracketed the 
d/arch^logiepr^fbbtDriqijes, Geneva, 1912 (reprint)* p. 17. CMtelperfon output with other industries which he held 
^ *E 117 DESDK MOftFltOLOcrEFAiiSOLlTliiQUE. L'industrie to mark the earliest stage of the ^cave period Mattriau^, 
de la gttjtic de Chatelperron (Allier) et d'autres gisements lit, 1S67, p. igt+ 
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Stretching in the former bottom of the Bourbonnais Miocene lake, now luxuriant 
meadow-iand. The location, some 20 ft. above, and 120 yds. from the Chatei rivulet, 
a feeder of the Besbre, a left-hank tributary of the River Loire, is singularly attractive. 
The vaulting of the most easterly cave collapsed at a relatively recent date, bringing 
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down much debris to the base of the escarpment. Between 1840 arid 1845 the cutting 
of a light railway in the valley of the Chatcl from Dompierre to Bert through the 
material fallen from this and neighbouring caves revealed quantities of mammalian 
bones. These were collected by \ 1 . Poirier, director of the local iron-mines, and they 
formed the nucleus of what grew into an imposing palaeontological collection. On 
M. Poirier’s death the greater part of this collection, representative of a fauna con¬ 
temporary with man living in early Upper Palaeolithic cultural conditions, was pur¬ 
chased by the Academy of Natural Science, Philadelphia, U.S,.A.’ The remainder 
passed to a local antiquary, M. Ernest Perrault, upon whose death it was dispersed. 
Fortunately, the loss to European science was made good, in part at least, by Dr. 
Bailleau’s investigations at Chatelperron. It is pleasing to be able to note that the 

* George Grant MacCurd)"! ilumim On^iJii ( 1924 ), li, 340 , 
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faunal remains are preserved in London with the industrial products which the zealous 
doctor assembled . 

The presence of worked flints (which had been ignored by the bone collector) among 
the clearings and earth from M. Poirier’s diggings struck Baiileau and suggested a 
search for more than the bones of extinct animals he came to seek. And, it may be 
added, the desire to inquire into the archaeological possibilities here was stimulated 
by the remembrance of a tour made in the district by MM. Ed. Lartct and H. Christy. 
Hav'ing therefore decided to undertake systematic researches, Baiileau began to 
excavate with the help of his friends, MM. Collas de Chatelperron, de Bure, and 
Fenaigre. Though the main part of the work was completed with the publication in 
187a of a report,’ other interesting finds were subsequently made, and though written 
up they were never published. To those interested the notes were made available 
by M. Sadoumy, one of Bailleau's heirs, from whom the collection was purchased 
in 1934. 

Baiileau has told that the first cave (south-east) presented too many dangerous 
obstacles for complete excavation of the interior to be possible. Occupation of its fore¬ 
part, however, was indicated by the discoverv^ of fragments of Gallo-Roman pottery. 

Excavation of the adjacent central cave (east-north-east), which was ccjmplctely 
filled in at the mouth before operations began, yielded numbers of animal bones. 
These occurred in Iw'o ditferently constituted layers. The upper was composed of 
earth brouglit dowm with the collapse of the roof, and of black vegetable and animal 
matter borne by infiltrating water. Its osseous contents were identified as belonging 
to modern species. The underlying deposit, consisting of broken stones cemented 
together by a reddish loamy sediment, or of huge blocks detached from the roof, was 
found to he mingled w'ith Pleistocene animal bones, mostly fragmentary'. From the cir¬ 
cumstance that the bones of such animals as ox, aurochs, horse, and reindeer predomi¬ 
nated, Baiileau inferred that this had been the den of great carnivores to which they 
carried their prey. A few remains of bear were found in the innermost recesses where 
bones of hyena and coprolites were particulariy abundant. The excavations, though 
clearing the inside of the cave for a distance of nearly 50 ft., yielded no product of 
human industry'. Baiileau, however, picked up two ear-bones, one of horse and the 
other of ox, which he believed had been intentionally perforated for suspension on the 
person {injra, p. 116). Unfortunately, these specimens have not been traced. 

The third cave (north-east), its entrance about 7 ft. above that of its neighbours, 
opens on to a sort of platform surrounded by rocks. Here were the cave-dwellere* 
hearths as Baiileau and his colleagues determined by clearing the space measuring 
20 ft. by 14 ft. This work involved the removal of a deposit, 3 ft. thick, consisting of 
hearth refuse, food remains in the form of broken and scraped bones, and numbers 
of flint artifacts, the whole covering schist slabs laid closely together, l^'he quantity 
of enormous bones and huge mammoth-tusks which was revealed seems to have im¬ 
pressed the excavators as much as the flints. It was also ascertained by very thorough 
excavation that although the archaeological layer extended for a considerable distance 
inside the cave, whose floor declined rather steeply, the industrial relics were most 

* Cff, p. 95, and n. 5. 
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numerous and concentrated round the hearths. From this BaUleau draws the picture 
of the troglodytes spending their post-prandial leisure round their fires fashioning im¬ 
plements and ornaments. In such a scene, and having in mind the character of the 
fauna represented hy the bones from here, we would see people seeking what comfort 
they could in the uncongenial climatic conditions obtaining during a retreat of the 
Wurm ice. 

From the undisturbed deposits and sealed hearths in this third cave Bailleau 
removed all the animal bones and artifacts he could, and he made a complete list of the 
former to record their contemporaneity w'ith the archaeological contents. Prehis¬ 
torians have long regarded this cave as the type-station of the Lower Aurignaclan; 
and, as belonging to the early stage of the Upper Palaeolithic, some of its industrial 
products may be examined in certain of their aspects upon which new knowledge 
sheds fresh light. 


FAUNA 

Molluscan evidence is wanting from the Chatclperron caves, and no bird or fish 
bones arc reported. Virtually all the mammalian remains testify to the rigorous 
conditions w'hich reigned during the occupation of La Grotte des Fees by Palaeo¬ 
lithic man. 

It is unnecessary, however, to describe the actual identified osseous remains 
recovered by Bailleau and now preserved in London. Suffice it to say that limb-bones, 
bones of the body, skulls, and parts of skulls including jaws, teeth, tusks, antlers, and 
tines are represented. Taken altogether they make a valuable and illuminating group. 
The following appear: 

Arctojfiys marmoiia^ Marmot. Eqms cahaUuSi Horse, ver\' common. 

Bos miiiquus (Bailleau, iSya, p, 26), Os, very Fdis spehea^ Cave Lion, very rare. 

common. Hyaena spelaeut Cave Hyena, very common. 

Bos tpar us urtis {Bison earopaem^ Bailleau, ibid.\ Megaceros hihentkuSy Giant Deer. 

Aurochs, fairJv common. Rangifer tarandus^ Reindeer, verj* common. 

Cants lupus f Wolf, common. Rhinoceros tichorhinus. Woolly BLhinoceros. 

Canis tmtpes^ Fox, common. Rupkapra tragus ^ Chamois, very rare. 

Capra ibex^ Ibex, one possible instance. Ursits circtost Bear, one specimen. 

Cervus eiaphiis^ Red Deer, very' rare. (Jrsus spdaerts^ Cave Bear, fairly common. 

Elephas primigenius^ Mammoth, common. 

Many of the bones arc mineralized and very brittle, some being reduced almost to 
a fossil state. In their present condition they are generally of a dull brownish or 
pinkish-grey hue. 

The Giant Deer, remains of which had not been identified with certainty by Bailleau, 
though claimed by Poirier,* was definitely recognized by Dr. A. C. Stephen, Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, and Professor Janikowski,^ Edinburgh University, All 
the creatures named above vrere well adapted to, or capable of withstanding the severe 
climate which prevailed, for though the slight retreat (Laufen) of the Wiirm ice 

'■ Umllcau, iitc. at, mpra. ^ fromCh^tdpciron. ^Apcdiilly in 

^ The autljor has to The above-mnii>i Bcientiatei to thu- krg^rr bone jmpicmcnts {infra, pp, 114,-15)^ haw 
for havinj5 tindJy e^Ttiined series of msnimuyton bones been ftioat hclphit. 
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permitted of some mammalian migration, tt did not bring about true interglacial con¬ 
ditions. Moreover, it is seen that the principal animals associated with the final *cold’ 
Mousterian are represented strongly at Chatelperron. Other features also suggest that, 
even when the Abri Audi transition Is considered, the chronological difference cannot 
he great bebveen the closing phase of the Mousterian and the opening one of the 
Aurignacian cultures. 

HUMAN CALVARIA 

Despite keen scrutiny, no human remains were noticed by BailSeau at the Chatel- 
perron caves during his early excavations, but his later work seems to have been more 
fortunate. The Abbe Pepin, who acted for the Ballleau trustees in the negotiations 
with the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, and who for years had studied the 
deceased archacidogist’s notes and carefully classified his prehistoric series, came upon 
material which throws added light on the early inhabitants of La Grotte dcs Fees. 
Among sundry stone artifacts, animal bones, lumps of cave-deposits and minerals 
collected at odd times subsequently at the site, M. Pepin detected a well-preserved 
human calvaria. Having no reason to doubt its provenance and being struck by its 
archaic appearance, M. Pepin assumed that, as its mineralized state and iiue accorded 
well with most of the animal bones from Chatelperron, the cranial fragment was refer¬ 
able to the same period as the industrial products. 

The specimen was submitted to Profe^or A. J. E. Cave at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Londtun. He and Dr. G. M. Morant, London University, agree 
as to the early Upper Palaeolithic age of this human relic, 'I'he report of Professor 
Cave, whom we have to thank, is appended. 

THE INDUSTRY 

Bailkau’s principal paper is more valuable for its accurate account of the Chatcl- 
perron site and faunal remains than for the description h contains of the industrtL 
Breuit, however, dealing with this side, stressed the distinctive facies of the groups 
into which many pieces fall. This facies is now kntnvn as the standard marking the 
step forward in Palaeolithic culture. As over thirty years have passed since Breuil 
examined the Chatelperron artifacts, it is felt that the comments w'hich can now' 
be made on several aspects are justified on the strength of recent progress and 
observations. 

In spite of the vicissitudes in handling and transport between places of storage, the 
collection has not suffered too badly. The groups figured by Breuil are intact except 
for a few losses compensated by new material from Chatelperron whieh can be com¬ 
mented on. 

Flint and bone w*ere used for tools at La Grotte des Fees. The rock employed was 
brought here. It is mostly a poor fresh-water variety, light brown in shade, generally 
jasperized, and containing many inclusions. It was obtained at Tilly, Saligny (.Allier), 
some eight miles from Chatelperron. Better flint, however, appears in some im¬ 
plements fashioned in material occurring as pebbles on the banks of the River Loire 
and from the argillaceous flint-ground at Vaumas and its neighbourhood. Various 
animal bones provided materials for sundry objects, amo.ig them crude tools, the 
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recognition of which adds to our knowledge of the local industiy and of the employ¬ 
ment of bony substance simultaneously with stone. 

Save for a few' of its ingredients, the collection from Chitelperron offers scope for 
straightfonvard study. The only possibly problematic artifacts consist of bifacially 
worked implements which at first sight may seem out of place in a group of artifacts 
such as w'e have before us. These specimens and their implications w'ill he duly 
considered. 

STOKE ARTIFACTS 

The Chatelperron series cannot be described as a true blade-industry such as 
characterizes well-developed Upper Palaeolithic culture. But it would be incorrect to 
call it a flake-industry of the kinds which belong to earlier divisions of the Palaeolithic 
sequence. The assemblage really partakes of both and, as will be shown, it has much 
in common with the industrial groups from the lowest horizons of Upper Palaeolithic 
ctihure in soutli-western France. The llthic product of the industry of La Grotte des 
F^s is composed of flakes and flake-implements, blades and their derivatives, and the 
cores from winch the primary materiais were detached. Worn and retouched edges 
and abrasions prove that the possibilities of the last as accommodation-tools were not 
overlooked. 

Large numbers of flakes are present, fairly heavy {e.g. pi. xxiv, nos. 1-2) and light 
specimens (e.g. pi. XXIV, nos. 3-4) being about equally represented. The margins of 
a considerable proportion arc worn but bear no intentional trimming (pi, xxiv, nos. 
5—10). Others, though shaped at their upper ends, and worn of edge, arc but barely 
retouched, while many again are carefully trimmed to well-defined tool-forms. Fine 
and even very small blades are as numerous, but only certain forms are manufactured 
in them, usually by specialized dressing of the edges. Many, as the signs of utiliza¬ 
tion show, served just as struck from the parent cores without the application of 
secondary w'orking. 

Flakes, whether obtained in the simplest way, or so prepared on the core as to 
justify their being called blades, w'ere the mainstay of the Chatelperron cave-dwellers. 
Some of the features of these stone products and of the tools worked in them may be 
examined, and comparisons drawn between them and the products of some other 
industries. The tools consist of a variety of scrapers, knives, and gravers. Unfortun¬ 
ately a complete census of the artifacts recovered at Baiileau’s site cannot he made as, 
in addition to the discrepancies already mentioned, it has been ascertained that num¬ 
bers of objects garnered in the course of early investigations have found their way into 
the hands of different collectors.' 

Flukest blades, aad cores, it is evident from the size of the artifacts constituting the 
Chatelperron iithic assemblage that the raw material was generally too small to allow 
the artisans to extract many long flakes, such as are so numerous at several sites yielding 
typologically comparable products. 

The first and crusted flakes struck from nodules testily by their irregularities to 
the intractable nature of much of the raw material, a fact amply confirmed by the 

I* TJie Stiirgc ColltctioD in the British ATtiSiCiim inclu-Ji^ bladet^ and Hakes^ and three bones. T/t^ Sturgr C&Ilrciion 
ten specimcJis from Chattrlpcrmn. of are cf Fhnts [Forfign), Bnd^h Miisenm, I957^ p. 118 . 
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proportion of workshop waste. Even the Hakes from repeatedly struck cores, 
and the tools manufactured in the former, reflect the indocile character of t!ie 
rock. 

The butts of several squarish, short, and thick flakes {ph xxiv, nos, i , 2, and 21) bear 
facets, which are actually truncated flake-scars. These point to preparation of the 
striking-platform on the core as in Mousterian and Levalloisian industries. The 
presence of some cores, flake-scarred and approximating in shape to the ‘tortoise-cores’ 
common in contexts of these earlier cultures (e,g. ph xxiv, no. 12), in the Chatelperron 
collection, corroborates the flake evidence for the survival of specialized technique. 
The flakes so fibtained. have prominent bulbs of percussion showing that tliey w'ere 
probably detached from their parent cores by hammer-stones. To judge from simi¬ 
lar bulbs, numbers of our more slender flakes {e,g. ph XXIV, no. 19) were also struck 
from the core by hard hammers. Narrow, thin striking-platforms and soft swellings, 
or smothered bulbs, near the point of percussion distinguish the finer flakes and the 
thin delicate blades (ph xxiv, nos. 3-5,9-11), and suggest that they were removed from 
their cores by a bone or wooden punch. Nos, 6-8, of ph xxiv, are thicker pieces and 
representative of a series detached from the flanks of long cores. The cores (pi. xxiv, 
nos. 12-16), from which all tliese flakes and blades derive, are fairly numerous. 
Most are of prismatic form and of the multi-platfonn variety (ph xxiv, nos. 13-15), 
the last approaching the familiar pyramidal shape. Deep pits of percussion at the 
lower end of the flake-beds and shallow^ depressions respectively point to the use of 
hard or soft percussion tools in the process of flake-removal. 

One naturally turns to the Vezere stations for parallels. A study of their industries 
shows that the closest matches to the different flakes referred to above occur in M. D. 
Peyrony's two early ‘Perigordian’ levels at La Ferrassie, Savignac-de-Miremont (Dor¬ 
dogne).* Although this archaeologist does not mention flakes with faceted butts and 
‘tortoise-cores’ from these horizons, yet he has stressed short thick flakes and their 
derivatives of Mousterian facies.^ He has figured some of these as well as ranges of 
utilized and trimmed flakes and blades comparing with specimens from Chatel¬ 
perron. 

Core-trimmings (pi. xxiv, nos. 17-18), struck from different points on cores to give 
new' striking-platforms, indicate («) the generally indifferent quality of the rock ; (ir) the 
economical use of material brought from a distance; and (r) well-developed lithic 
technique. These objects and tlie cores definitely mark a departure from the methods 
and needs of the exponents of earlier industries. Such forms of core, however, are 
heralded in Middle Acheulian, late Clactonian, and Levalloisian cultures when the 
call for fine flakes and blades began to assert itself. From the early Upper Palaeolithic 
onward, and indeed so long as fine stone flakes and blades were required, the core- 
forms occupying so important a place at La Grotte des Fees persist ^ evidence of a 
technique which received its real stimulus in the Chatelperron stage of culture. 

Some of the cores selected for illustration as U'pical of this stage of Palaeolithic 
culture are noteworthy apart from their technical interest. Thus, the ovoid core 
(pi. XXIV, no. 12), of Levalloisian facies, was transformed into an efficient scraper by 
* "La tt-rras^ie .. .V in Prehisimrf^ ili (1934)1. pp. ^ Ibid.^ p. 38, 
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retouching a considerable part of its curv'cd regular margin. Use as a hammer-stone, 
or Raker for detaching Rakes from other cores was made of the small narrow single- 
platform prismatic specimen (pi. xxiv, no. 13), the utilized end being much abraded. 
A transverse Rake-soar at the lower end of the two-platform core {pi. xxi\% no. 16) 
indicates that after being Raked dowm the core was adapted to form a son of chisel or 
hatchet of the type believed to have served throughout the ‘reindeer period’ to cut 
horn^ or as a w-edge for splitting bones.* Perhaps these implements may be included 
broadly in tlie same class as the post-PalaeoUthic iranchets. Their precursors seem to 
appear in forms of the ‘cleaver’ which is most prominent in w*eli-developed Middle 
Acheulian industry. 

Scrapers, It has been indicated already that the community of La Grotte des Fees 
was partial to accommodation-tools mostly in the form of untrimmed flakes and blades. 
-According to their thickness, and as testi^ varying degrees of wear along the margins 
of the artifacts, these probably served as scrapers or knives (pi. XXIV, nos. 5-10). 
Improvement or adaptation was achieved tn many examples by a slight retouching of 
part of an edge (e,g. pi. xxiv, no. n). Such dressing, how'cver, has no distinguishing 
character identifying it with any one culture. 'The trimming was merely applied in 
the quickest manner to answer some particular need, but in some cases the part 
adapted was that which was specially treated by tlie tool-maker m earlier cultures (pi. 
XXIV, nos. 3,19-23), as, for example, in the preparation of butt-end scrapers (pi. xxiv, 
nos. 19 and 21, plain, and pi, xxtv, no. 22,spurred). In several cases, also, the irregu¬ 
larities of outline in flakes, w'hich attracted by the convenience of their cur\'es, received 
careful treatment, transforming crude pieces into efficient tools by different styles of 
secondary working (pi. xxiv, nos. 19-23). 

The more usual scraper-forms belonging to the collection Include sidc-scrapers and 
end-scrapers with a representation of compound tools. These well-defined shapes, 
even more than the accommodation-tools mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
proclaim that more than one method of edge-dressing was practised by the Chatel- 
perron people. This point adds considerably to the interest of the series when viewed 
from the angle of technology, though it m^es more difficult the task of tracing the 
antecedents of the Chatelpcrron stage of Palaeolithic culture. 

Considered, therefore, on the standards of Palaeolithic technology and morphology, 
the scrapers from La Grotte des Fees fashioned in selected flakes, and conforming as 
finished products with the well-known basic forms, deserv^e some notice. As the 
quality of the flint used for these tools is uniformly better than most here, it 
seems that the possible factor of poor rock (which might be thought to have dictated 
methods of dressing) can be ruled out. 

Thus, in some specimens the trimming is so steep as to resemble vertical batter¬ 
ing (pi. XXIV, no. zo), being even more abrupt than the short faceting observed in 
such objects as Clactonian, Acheulian, or Levalloisian butt-end and other scrapers. 
Examples of such tools occur at Chatelpcrron (pi, xxiv, nos. 19, 21, and 22, supra). 

^ H. Brcuilk ^Obacrvaiinnfi nii the Pre-Neolitliic InduA- - Cf, Mr. W, J, Lewis AbbotI's finds in a kitclicfi- 
trits of Scotland \ in Prot. Six. AnL StuL Ivi (iy 3 t- 2 ), mid den AC Hastings. Natural Scirncfy si (Juiy and August+ 
p, and n. ^^7% +Sh and pL y\. 
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As a rule, however, the edge-retouch is flatter than any working noticed in these 
earlier industries (pL xxiv, no. 23). 

Some side-scrapers are so dressed that at first sight they might well be regarded as 
products of a degenerate Mousterian industry (pL xxv, nos. 24-6). Several implements 
are delicately retouched of edge in a manner which shows that here already flourished 
a technique of high order with other methods of treatment. Lastly, different stydes 
of edge-dressing appear on some compound tools, as for example pi. xxv, no, 37- This 
end-and'side scraper is treated at the end by fairly steep fine working of the kind found 
in well-developed Aurtgnacian products. Its lateral edge, however, has been dressed 
by minute retouch like a regular nibbling, broaching but the merest margin. This 
delicate kind of working has been noticed on very fine flakes and blades from the two 
early Perigordian levels at La Ferrassie.' 

Of the three wide squat scrapers (pL xxv, nos. 24—6) figured in BreuiFs commentary^,* 
one only (pi. xxv, no. 26) now remains in the Bailleau Collection, Though on the 
grounds of strict accuracy' it is preferred to regard all these as side-scrapers,^ it is not 
overlooked that Breuil remarked that with one exception (our pi. xxv, no. 24), the trio 
partake as much of grattoirs as of racloirs* We need not discuss these niceties of 
language, but we bear in mind that our Honorary Fellow did not consider these objects 
in the same light as Mousterian sidc-scrapers (racioirs), but presumably as the simplest 
of tools for scraping (grattoirs) quickly made in flakes, convenient parts of whose 
margins were dressed for service. Such a view accords with what has already been 
said concerning the utilisation of flakes which would render unnecessary the making 
of side-scrapers except for certain purposes. 

The end-scrapers arc a distinctive group, both in facies and execution (pi. xxv, nos. 
27-36). One trio {pi. XXV, nos. 27-9) consists of relatively short flakes trimmed at the 
upper ends to wide working-edges, two (pi. xxv, nos. 27-8) being abruptly if rather 
coarsely retouched, the other (pi. X.XV, no. 29) flatly and finely dressed. Three more 
implements (pi. xxv, nos. 30-2) arc fashioned In narrower and longer material. The 
working-end of one (pi. xxv, no, 30) has been dressed to a bevelling, straight in its 
central part and rounded off at one corner. Another (pi. xxv, no. 31) comprising 
a crude thick flake, actually the longest which can be recorded from La Grotte des 
Fees, is more rounded at its working-end. In its lower part it is trimmed along the 
right side to a sort of tang. The third (pL xxv, no. 32) having a carefully retouched 
rounded extremity approaches the well-known end-scraper of full Aurignacian cul¬ 
ture, Equally typical in respect of form and workmanship are several other round- 
ended and very steeply dressed tools (pi. xxv, nos. 33-5), one (pi. xxv, no. 35), un¬ 
fortunately, now broken. An end broken off a narrow thick flake of triangular section 
furnished material for a small scraper with a symmetrically rounded edge obtained 
by very' steep retouch (pt. xxv, no. 36). This sort of secondary work is also seen 
in the lateral working-edge of the compound scraper (pi. xxv, no. 37), already 
mentioned. 

* D. (195+)* pp. fig- 40 i no. 8 , atid * Jolm Evans, . incieHt Slone tmptemenU (1873), p. 272. 

fig. 41, nos. 1-4. ' * Op. f/e (i 911). p. 31. 

• Op. at. {1911), p. 31, fig. 2. 
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The fine retouch of evolved character, which went to the treatment of several 
artifacts just exammcd, was particularly noted by the Abbe Breuil to have been applied 
to two blades, which he figured, from La Grotte des Fees (pi. xxv,nos. 38-9).* Com¬ 
menting on these objects, he stressed their resemblance to some of the well-retouched 
blades from a number of important .Aurignacian sites in the Dordogne and Correze 
departetnerits. Only one of the specimens (pi, x,\v, no. 38) has been traced. It is now 
reduced to a fragment. Fortunately its upper end remains to testify to the delicate 
workmanship, 

A ven.' similar varietj^ of implements is represented among the prolific Perigordian 
groups of La Feirassie, the lower (I, from layer E) containing the greater number of 
archaic forms and more evidence of earlier modes of treatment.^ 

Rostrate scrapers from La Grotte des Fees compare closely with the shouldered 
scrapers from Peyrony^s Aurignacian 1 horizon at the rock-shelter station of La Fer- 
rassieA This level, it will be remembered, has yielded typical split-based bone points, 
a fact of importance as this characteristic form marking the Early Aurignacian has been 
recorded from La Grotte des F^es/ The stone artifacts to which attention is now 
drawn, like those from Ferrassie, are distinguished by their shapely ogival outlines 
with a more or less pronounced working-end (pi. XXV, nos. 40-1). They are finely 
retouched objects, although in each case the priman' material consists of a thick, 
coarse, and heavily crusted flake. In pL xxv, no. 41, the nose is feeble, the distinguish¬ 
ing feature occurring at the right side. 

Graven, As hone-working was one of the activities at Chatelperron, gravers, though 
not numerous, have a place in the equipment. 

Breuil figured three of the four specimens identified by him in the Bailleau Collec¬ 
tion,* Of these only one (pi. xxv, no. 44) can now be found, but others have been 
recognized. Several examples, wliich bring up the total, are worth illustrating as they 
are associated with so early a phase of PaiacoUthic bone-working. But, compared with 
the fine tools generally figured, the Chatelperron specimens are inferior objects. Yet 
their manufacturers cannot be charged with indiflierent workmanship. On the con¬ 
trail', they made very good use of the material, much of which must have proved un¬ 
responsive to the peculiarities of graver-production. The Chatelperron fonns are 
elementary but noteworthy for their number of variants. 

First, we have the simple or ‘ordinaiy^^ (fiec-de-Jlute) tj'pcs with one or more facets 
on the one side at the top backed against {a) one or more similar facets (pi. xxv, no. 42), 
or (^) a convenient edge on the opposite side (pi. xxv, no. 43). A well-made specimen 
(pi. xxv, no. 44) with elongated working-end and slightly depressed on the right-hand 
side, though showing no signs of intentional hollowing, would remind the Abbe Breuil 
of the hurin busque.^ Slight retouching of the edge near the fortuitous and feeble in¬ 
dentation improved it for the application of finger-pressure. 

Of the crude angle-gravers, pi. xxv, nos. 45-7 are single, no. 45 being made in 

' Ofi. fii. (1911). pp. 36-7. and fig. 6, nos. 42-3, * I !. Urcuil, op, oV, (1911), p. 37, and fig. 7, no. 8; also 

* D. PevTCiay, up. fit. (1934), p. 38. mfia, p. 112, 

* IMd., pp. 43-52, and fig. 43, nos. 6, 10, ’ /md,, pp, 35-6, and fig, 6, nos. 39-41. 

*nd II. * /ijrf,, p, 36, and %. 6, no. 41. 
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a core-trimming flake. The example (pi. xxv, no. 48) with a narrow chisel-edge at 
each end is suggestively ancestral to the Upper .Aurignacian hurin de Noailks, 

The idea of the backed blade, so well expressed in the classic product of Chatel- 
perron, appears in a small graver (pL xxv, no. 49), which at first sight might be taken 
for a perforator. It is delicately faceted on the left side near the tip to give a narrow- 
chisel-like edge by its intersection with the dressing opposite. This specimen, though 
not worked wholly along an edge, compares wth a graver, actually an adaptation of a 
backed blade of Chatelperron type, from the Lower Aurignacian layer at La Roche- 
aux-Loups (Yonne), and considered by Breuil in his study of the evolution of the 
angle-graver.‘ PL xxv, no. 50, is a typical spall detached from a graver in the 
making. 

ft w'ill be seen that most gravers from Chatelperron are not highly de^Tloped, 
though basic forms seem established here as they are in other industries assigned to 
this earliest stage of Upper Palaeolithic culture.^ This fact appears even in the poor 
flakes and pieces of which advantage was taken. As tools these are technologically 
more advanced than the simple objects found at the Abri Audi, or in layers yielding 
comparable products at other sites. These have prototypes in France, however, not 
only at the Abri Audi but in many late Mousterian contexts.* 

in a general way the gravers of La Grotte des Fees arc typologically similar to those 
recorded by Peyrony from his early Perigordian (I) level at La Ferrassie/ The excel¬ 
lent grade of flint used there, however, would at least partly explain the greater variety 
and better execution of gravers at the Vezere valley rock-shcltcr. 

Steep-backed flake-tooh. Because of their distinctive facies the steeply dressed 
knives (fig. 2, nos. 1-16) are certainly the most outstanding group of artifacts from La 
Grotte des F^es, They are, moreover, the most numerously represented of all the 
tools belonging to any one categor>'. So often have these classic knives or points been 
mentioned that it may seem unnecessary to describe their main characteristics. Still, 
the implements, type-forms though they be, admit of variants. 

.As viewed normally (the bulbar end lower), the commonest form consists of a fairly 
thick blade blunted by battering along the right edge and curving towards the tip to 
its intersection with the opposite and straight long edge (fig. 2, nos. 1-3). As the signs 
of wear on most of our specimens would indicate, this must have served as a cutting- 
edge, while the back achieved by the steep dressing permitted the user to apply con¬ 
siderable finger-pressure. 

Besides the variants whose left edge was treated (fig. 2, nos. +-5), it has been noticed 
that in a few, e.g. fig. 2, nos. 7 and 8, the bulbar end w'as shaped to a point. This must, 
therefore, be regarded as the upper end in the finished product. Such preparation of 
the implement was doubtless dictated by the way in which the selected primary flake 
or blade presented itself. It must not he overlooked, however, that as these abnormal 
specimens are usually more delicate than their companions the thicker bulbar end 

^ Op^ ciL (1912 ment SiriiltiUgTifrp a Tab:tLc[ii:p oommuni: dc Gonterie 

^ D+ Pcj^rotiyp tip. tiL (1930^ p. 37, and fig, 16, nos. (Dardo^i:)\ m Compfr Rendu de iti Onziime 
2 ajicJ 3, Pr^historique dc I'^nmCCp PengueuXp Z9341 pp. 366^ 

^ E.g, at I'iibatcncp La Gontcric (Dordogne): A. Dar- 72 and four figs. 
peiXp ^Qucrlques ob^rvatioiis sur k MouiSicncn du * op. fit. <1911+). 
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would lend itself better to treatment and be more resistant under the strain of working 
conditions. 

Although in general appearance the backed knives of La Grotte des Fees are much 
alike, yet the nature of their trimming is almost as diversified as in the scrapers. Thus, 
the ridged thick flakes or blades are boldly worked, but the finer ones bear the signs 
of dressing var^dng from fairly coarse battering (almost like the typical vertical treat¬ 
ment expended on the thick pieces) to delicate edge retouch. 

In the majority of the specimens the dressing extends the whole length of one side, 
but in some it is restricted to a part or parts only near the tip (fig, a, no. 3). Others 
have the added feature of being trimmed along one or both sides at the ends {fig. a, 
nos. 8 and 9). In a few the base is so reduced by treatment that it looks like a feeble 
shouldered tang (fig. 2, no. 10). Several have been retouched steeply along the 
straight base (fig. 2, no. 11). In one case the flake has been sliced to remove too 
prominent a bulb of percussion (fig. 2, no. 13). Inverse retoudh was also applied to 
plane down salient basal margins. 

Looking over the set one sees in its constituents the forerunners of microUthie forms 
which became common in so many prehistoric industries from the Late Aurignacian 
onward. These diminutive objects arc assuredly foreshadowed by three specimens 
from Chatelperron (fig, 2, nos. 12-14). ^he very small flake (fig. 2, no. 14), truncated 
at the base and with two blunted lateral edges, one partly and the other wholly so 
treated, is particularly significant. Fig, 2, no. 15, combines the typical pointed knife 
with an end-scraper worked on the butt. 

Further comments may be made on the procedure adopted in preparing the true 
knives d dos abattu, and not the edge-retouched examples. The battering was applied 
by dealing a succession of blows along the edge, in most cases on tlie bulbar face; but 
the steep arched back of at least two specimens (fig. 2, nos. 6 and 11) ^vas achieved by 
hammering along the edge on both faces. This method marks a development in 
technique which finds its full expression in certain products of Upper Aurignacian 
industries. It is particularly apparent in such implements as the classic Gravette knife 
or point which evolved from our Chatelperron type-form. 

A predecessor of the Chatelperron knife is the Abri Audi form, whose style of steep 
dressing, nevertheless, is not restricted to the shape best known because of its having 
been regarded as the standard of the transition bet\veen Mousterian and Upper 
Palaeolithic cultures in France, The workmanship expended on other objects belong¬ 
ing to the Abri Audi, resemblant, and contemporary industries of the Vezere valley is 
also evinced in a curious implement (scraper?) from La Grotte des Fees (fig, 2, 
no. 16). On the score of its abrupt trimming, extending all round so completely as to 
have wholly blunted the margins, this piece is included with the knives. The treat¬ 
ment of the iast-mentiontxl recalls that of the accommodation-tools referred to in a 
foregoing section (pi. xxiv, no, 20, supra, p. T02), and it shows that one has to go 
farther back than industries of Abri Audi facies for the ancestors of our knives d dos 
abattu. Well-made implements from Peyrony's horizon ascribed to the Mousterian of 
Achculian tradition at La Ferrassie,’ and from the lower and upper layers referable to 

* Op^ iit p- In fig, 6* 
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the same culture phase at Lt Moustier,' testify already to the practice of steeply trim¬ 
ming scrapers and knives. French Pleistocene fluviatilc deposits can no doubt provide 
even more ancient examples of abrupt dressing of flaJvCS. Enlightening exampleSi, how¬ 
ever, come from home, as the writer has recovered from the gravels of the Boyn Hill 
Terrace in Buckinghamshire and Middlesex several Middle Acheulian flake-im- 
plcments, one long side of which is steeply trimmed and cun'ed at the top (fig. 3, no. i). 

Bijacial mplemeuts. Of the three hijfaces in our assemblage, giving rise to some 
speculation, two are thick-butted and flaked in nodules. These may be dismissed by 
reason of their execution which would relegate them to an evolved Acheulian industry. 
Breuil’s suggestion in respect of all three can reasonably be taken to account for the 
presence at La Grotte des Fees of the it is preferred to regard as intruders,^ He 
could not exclude the possibility that the implements might have been brought from 
Tilly, the source of the raw flint. Besides, it seemed to him that the numerous un¬ 
altered Acheulian cordifoim ovates occurring at Tilly resembled those noted at Chatel- 
perron. The present author, however, thinks that the smallest, a cordifonn ovate 
boldly worked in a thick flake {fig, 3, no. 2), may not be placed in the same class as 
the two of urmnistakable and superior Acheulian workmanship. Certain considera¬ 
tions strongly suggest that this specimen may be a product of the Chatelperron 
industry. 

The cave-station of Germolles (Sadne-et-Loire),^ not far from Chatelperron, may 
be mentioned as a site which has yielded a few bifacial implements in association with 
an industry whose products, if sometimes more archaic in appearance than those of 
La Grotte des Fees, yet include precisely the same forms, not excepting the classic 
point or knife a dos abating 

The Moustcrian of Acheulian tradition from Le Moustier, Peyzac (Dordogne), in a 
layer intercalated between the two true Mousterian levels, includes a variet)^ of 
bifacial implements. These are mingled with tools of apparently more advanced type, 
as, for instance, Abri Audi forms,^ and at least one point or knife of the sort to which 
Chatelperron* owes its prominence. 

Approaching the Chatelperron ovate, and also referable to the Mousterian of 
Acheulian tradition but contemporary with the final true Moustcrian of Lc Mous¬ 
tier, are the innumerable bifacial Impiements of Combe-Capelle, Saint-Avit-Senieur 
(Dordogne),^ where the sequence of cultures represented ranges from Mousterian to 
Solutrean.® 

For archaeological and other reasons the industry of La Grotte des Fees cannot be 
separated distantly in point of age from that of the Abri Audi. Here BreuiJ noted 
numerous small hijaces,^ These he regarded as survivals of earlier culture into the 
we 11 -rep resented transitional stage of the many French sites, which have yielded similar 

* Op. dt. (ig3o)f pp. ij aitcl 2^^ and (^xampli^ in fig$, 

6 And 11. TO. Peyn)ny, dr. {1955), pr 58. 

* Op. at pp. 37-40- • Th^ Coliectim {Foreign), p. A bibliogniphy 

^ itfid. is given. 

* Ibid., p, 37, ’ Etudes de AIorpholocie pALioLiTHiguE* [. L;i 

* D- Pcyionyji Flmartt d^ PrekiSioire^ Ussel, 19331 p- 57* iransirion du Muustunen vara. rAurignagit^n i Fabri Audi 

* D. Peyrony, 'Lc Mnufititr ► * in Retrue A^rtlhro” cC iiu ^tauM\i^r\\n Rerae de TFcoh 1909J 

pologi^ue^, 1930, nos. 1-3 And 4-6 (offprint), pp. 2.3-4^ and p> 320. 
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objects in series comparing even more closely with the associates of the small ovate 
under review. 

To these cases the author may add that hts e^teavatio^s at an open-air site on Le 
Redan, Beauregard near Nemours (Seine-ct-Marne) yielded a cordiform ovate, un¬ 
fortunately damaged (fig, 3, no. 3), with an abundance of other artifacts’ similarly 
patinated and assignable to what is assuredly an even later Upper Palaeolithic culture- 
phase , 

pr, L, Capitan and M. D. Peyrony have recorded Magdalenian pyriform coups-de- 
pohig froTii the lowest level at the type-station of La Madeleine, Tuj^ac (Dordogne).* 
This horizon gave many objects recalling Upper Aurignacian forms and workmanship 
and also ^me implements of Mousterian facies. On the score of their patination, 
which is identical with that borne by the associated artifacts, these workers dismiss 
any objection which might be raised against an early Magdalenian ascription. More¬ 
over, Capitan and Peyrony advance further evidence which shows unambiguously the 
sundvaJ of the hand-axe in Magdalenian culture, in the shape of tw'o examples from 
the high level at the classic name-site.^ 

That such echoes of Lower Palaeolithic industry in the form of bijaces should sur¬ 
vive in the initial stages of the Upper Palaeolithic is, therefore, not surprising. The 
need for, and production of, biiacial implements never really ceased and, although the 
shapes and execution were modified, post-Palaeolithic instances closely resembling the 
ancient forms arc not uncommon. 


RONE-WORK 


General observations. Several reasons seem to contribute to the neglecting of the 
possibilities afforded for research by humanly fractured animal bones from pre¬ 
historic sites. No doubt, as with stone implements, the predilection for collecting 
finely executed artifacts (such as those upon which standards of typology have been 
founded) has done much to obscure Immblc objects. 

Such things as the slightly pitted Mousterian bone ‘anvils’ have long been familiar. 
.Also, increased knowledge of prehistoric flint-working methods has satisfactorily 
explained numbers of obviously prepared and some much worn rudimentary' bone 
tools as accessories used in the manufacture of stone implements by pressure and 
othenvise. That much progress has been made of late in this direction is due in no 
small measure to the experiments of M. Leon Coutier, of Noisy-le-Sec (Seine), 
Large Upper I alacolithic collections, assembled by prehistorians careful enough to 
glean every bone and stone object appearing to bear the signs of human work, show 
that in representative contexts the bone equipment comprises the same classes as an 

, I " Jy v *11 are (a) accommodation-tools; (A) nomia! range of 

implements; and (c) exceptionally well-executed pieces. At sites where the rock used 


* A- D. Lacatllc, "CoiHribytkjn ^ I'ctudc du PaJ^ 
lithiqur du Gitinub', in BuiUtm de la 

Prifhistortque xxijt (1932), pp. 3.73-3, and fig. 1. 

^ "Lii Madekin^ . *, ^ de rinstifut hfi^na- 

tional d'Anthropohffir, no, 2 (Paris* 1928)* pp. 27-9, uad 
fig* 12^ nos. 3 and 3, 

^ Ibid,^ pp. Si, §5-4; and %. 46, nus. 


^ ron Loui$ Uk'gouen iind Commaiidant E. Octobon 
broyghc op die subject ut the Prehistoric Congrm at 
Pengueox in September 1934. ^OutilLige en 03 du Pa!w>- 
Iithiquc Sup^ritrur; in Comptr Rendu de k Onzitme Sej- 
Pr<“histijriqtnr de Pci%ucuXp 1914, 

pp. 186-^. In a footnote (p. 1S6) these authors name a few 
prehtsionims wherae records of bonea u tilled and prepared 
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for the manufacture of stone tools was poor or scarce^ it would seem that bone, because 
it helped to eke out deficiencies, was used more extensively for workaday tools than 
at stations better favoured in the matter of tractable rock. Hence, the few authors 
who have recently reported on rudimentary Upper Palaeolithic bone implements 
have generally dealt with cave and rock-shelter deposits in mountainous districts 
remote from a source of good siliceous rock. 

One merit of bone for common tools was easy replacement, and another that its 
treatment presented littic difficulty. In the manufacture of these simple implements 
a hammer-stone and anvil sufficed (a) to split the bone and to dress the margin of the 
fracture to a working edge, or {b) to detach splinters. Many of the latter doubtless 
served just as they were, but others found to be particularly handy were subjected to 
some edge-dressing. So far as scrutiny permits one to say, the rudimentary treatment 
of bone was not different from elementary flaking of stone. For more elaborate and 
higher grades of bone-working an immense assortment of stone edge-tools was de¬ 
vised ; but, although the necessary gear was of the simplest, the practice of smoothing 
doum bone objects on stone in Upper Palaeolithic industries marks a great step for¬ 
ward in the march of industrial progress. 

The me oj bone at La Groite des Fies, Now', the Chatelpcrron cave-dwellers, having 
no flint supply in their immediate neighbourhood, were forced to collect rock for the 
manufacture of implements. That they supplemented this importation appears from 
the rude tools they fashioned in osseous substances; but in their stage of culture they 
also produced ’welbmade stone artifacts which, though few have been recovered, can 
be ranked w'ith those figuring in the text-books. Thus, Bailleau's finds may be said to 
include examples belonging to all the categories mentioned. It is feared, however, 
that much which would have been helpful in the furthering of this specialized line of 
research is now missing from the Chatelperron collection. Credit is due to Bailleau 
for having detected crude bone tools besides a few' well-made bone objects, some 
perforated bones and teeth. Before him, how'ever, Poirier had collected well-defined 
artifacts of bone including those whose records are valuable cultural indicators estab¬ 
lishing the place of the Chatelperron industry in the Palaeolithic sequence. The 
most significant specimens are known to have gone to America; and, unfortunately, 
several of the best discovered and figured by Bailleau, and later by Brcuil, cannot be 
traced. Nevertheless, though most of the series consists of typical objects, the assem¬ 
blage affords scope for deeper study. The following necessarily restricted remarks 
will, it is hoped, stimulate inquiry' in a virtually untouched field of research, namely 
that afforded by innumerable broken bones, as distinct from shapely products, 
recovered by excavations and the examination of deposits and prehistoric fioors. 

for employ mem 33 tools seem to have been On the same occasion Count B^uen and Baron 

over, Begouen contributed very useful observatfons on Magda- 

Commandam Ocfobc>Ti returned to the queatbn tvra bnian rude tools of bone from Pyreneati sites^ flalicd in 
years later. Ills masterly convmunication ^Oudllagc pal^- the same way as flints. ''Quelques esqtiillcs d^os^ du 
lithique band cn os" (by a printer's error entitled "neo- MagdalMen, travail!^ comme dea silcK", m ibid., pp. 
lithiquc" in the treats the niaitcr fully from 685-S. How rarely authoritative opinions have been 

the angles of typology and technolo^% Rendu de voiced in this connexion since appears from the fact 

ia Domiemr Congr^ Prehistorique'dt France, that they could cite only seven papers (pp^ 

Toylouse and Foix+ 1936, pp. 303-30. 
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Ereuil cemented on the poverty of the bone equipment from La Grotte des Fees.* 

However, having regard to a recent article of his,^ to the extant references to elemen¬ 
tary bone-tools and to the rare contributions which have appeared on the less spec- 
t^ular products of Palaeolithic^ and other bone-work, it is only now that further 
observ'ations can be made on this side of industrial activity at Chatelperron. In the 
present st^e of knowledge little can be said on the technological aspects of bone¬ 
working, Researches, moreover, are not sufficiently advanced to permit one to express 

convincing views on typology. Attention, however, is drawn to a number of features 
or interest. 

Spjit-ba^d point Because of its implications, by far the most important bone arti- 
tact from Chatelperron is a point with cleft base (fig, 4, no. i}^ precisely matching the 
classic form from Aurignac (Haute-Garonne). Investigations carried out in recent 
years, m particular Peyrony’s admirable work at La Ferrassie/ indicate that this bone 
form, whether split or plain at the base, rather than the stone backed knives of Chatel- 
perron, is the type-fossil of Lower Aurignacian culture. The knives d dos abattu of 
Chatelperron facies, which occur in a level underlying that yielding split-based bone 
points at La feirassie and elsewhere w^ouM, according to Peyrony, belong to another 
system, the Perigordian, wherem the stcep-backcd knife is the decisive etemem.^ 

^ Atvis. Other examples from La Grotle des F6es, which can be paralleled elsewhere 
Lower Aurignacian horizon, consist of simple thick-headed awls or pins. One 
tnade in a metacarpus of horse has the added feature of ornamentation in the form 
of lour lines faintly incised on the shank below the head. Such as it is, it affords the 
only evidence of decorative work from Chatelperron. This specimen (fio*. 4, no, 2) 
whose point seems to have been broken anciently, was, like the foregoing, figured by 
Breuil rtum a cast.^ It ranks with a kindred but plain implement (fig, 4, no. 3),^ 
Bailleau s sketch,’ here reproduced (fig. 4, no, 4), represents the working-end of 
another aw'l, carefully executed, apparently by whetting on stone. 

Points. A small pointed piece of bone which was broken off as a triangular fragment 
from the parent is carefully trimmed along the edge of the fracture at the base (fig. 4, 
u*’ specimen must, therefore, be regarded as a true, dressed implement, 

which—though perhaps fortuitously—resembles its companion flint backed knives. 
Its treatment, though more delicate, is in principle similar to that expended on the 
coaree tools considered below. Suffice it to say here that the signs of working which it 
exlnbitsare not unlike those borne by the batter-trimmed flints. The rounding-off of the 
ba^i edge was achieved by striking along the margin of the internal surface of the bone. 

On Its typology we should not be surprised to find the now defective cur\'ed ivorv 
point (fig, 4, no. 6) in an Aurignacian III context. But from what has been said by 
different authors on the Chatelperron stage of culture, this example testifies further 
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to well-developed craftsmanship at La Grotte des Fees. When whole> this object 
could doubtless rank a$ the offensive part for attaching to the shaft of a weapon. The 
specimen is semicircular in section, the striae on its surface testifying to the forming 
of the rounded obverse by gravers and scrapers. The reverse, flat and quite 



Fjg. 4* Chatelpcrron: Bone implements 


smooth, was certainly ground on stone, A weapon-point, now broken (fig. 4, no. 7), 
is doubtless also represented in a well-worked piece of ivory. 

Accommodation-tools. The only bone reUcs comparing with the so-called anvils 
of Mousterian contexts which can be recorded from Chatelperron are a few plaques 
of ivory and bone profusely and irregularly striated. They may have served to 
support flints under treatment. Having no really decisive varieties before him, the 
writer cannot, of course, venture any opinion regarding those pieces advanced by 
Bailleau, although the drawing of an unambiguous specimen noted by Breuil may 
be reproduced (fig. 4, no. 8).* 

' Op, cit, (t9i j ), p. 37, and fig. 7, no. t. 
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Some pieces of mammoth bone and ivory, hacked across preparativeSy to fracturing, 
crudely worked by flaking and much worn along the broken edge, were noticed by 
Breuil/ who was not convinced that alt the specimens illustrated by Bailleau in 1872 
shelved real signs of use.* Nevertheless, some unambiguous, rude tools may be men¬ 
tioned, Although their present decayed and fragmentary condition does not allow one 
to visualize them as finished products of once massive proportions, yet the traces of 
treatment and wear which they exhibit would justify a note devoted to them. Whether 
or not the bony remains of the mammoth are more perishable than those of the con¬ 
temporary fauna, most of the remains of this great beast from La Grotte des Fees 
are badly preserved and friable. The huge limb-bones, in w'hich the tools of this 
class have been improvised by rough fashioning, are fractured in their length exposing 
the cancellated structure. The external surface usually bears many striations pointing 
to its having been assiduously scraped by stone implements to.remove adhering 
fleshy tissue. The trans'verse edge obtained by breaking the bone across and improved 
by elementary dressing for working is generally worn dull, possibly by long use in 
scraping hides or digging into soft earth. 

More remarkable are some lighter and well-preserved tools made from the pelvic 
and limb-bones of other animals. Admirably fitting the grasp, all are well-balanced, 
powerful, and easily manipulated. As with the foregoing, their fractured ends were 
used. ' 

One (pi. XXVI A, no, 1) is an implement with two working-ends made by fracturing a 
haunch-bone (left side of pelvis) of horse, the body of the ischium serving as the 
grip. The ends, though not secondarily treated, were long used, as testify smooth 
areas around the edges. Another (pi. xxvi A, no. 2) but heavier implement is seen also 
to have been ingeniously fashioned by breaking off* after hacking and sawing, the 
pubes and ilium,^ part of the latter being retained and dressed to a narrow working- 
end. The sides of the large socket (acetabulum) are wide enough apart to permit an 
operator to grip the tool with two hands, and thus apply considerable pressure. That 
the object was so used appears from the wear evident behind the end which also 
exhibits a flake-scar, doubtless a vestige of treatment, A resemblant but much better 
defined implement is represented in pi. xxvi6, no, 3, manufactured in the diaphysis of 
a metatarsus of aurochs. A glance at the figure is sufficient to show the character of 
the working-end of this tool and how skilfully it is made. Though perhaps not to be 
grouped with the three specimens just described, on account of the signs of utilization 
it bears, the distal end of a right radius of aurochs may be shown as a tool prepared 
in the same way (pi. xxvi^, no, 4), It exhibits no real traces of wear at the jagged 
extremity but is glazed by continuous use along the external margin of the long, 
fractured edge. 

A tuorked and utilized mandible. A striking feature of Upper Palaeolithic contexts 
is the occurrence in them of numbers of fragments of animal jaw^s. The best-known 
examples are tliose of reindeer with several teeth left in siiu, and what appear to be 

^ Opu ciL p. 37 p and nos* i and 9* this bclonpis to one of the ccrv'jdae, probably Gian I 

^ p, 37 n. the so-called Irish Elk* Dr. A* C* Stepherip r>t Hu., Edin^ 

^ Dr, Stephen and Professor Jimikowfiki consider that hurgh^ist July 1941* 
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implenients consisting of pieces of mandibles, usually of hear, rctaming a canine 
tooth. Among the bones in the Chatelperron collection are several examples of the 
former, showing that the practice of breaking animal jaw-bones was in vogue here and 
that these reindeer remains received attention. One specimen (pi. xxvi a), however, 



Fic. 5. Chatelperron: Bone ornaments 


calls for particular mention as an instrument falling into the latter order. It consists 
of the right mandible of a giant deer severed from its fellow. In places, mostly on the 
outer surface, the diaphysis forward of the six teeth bears shallow and fairly equally 
placed scorings. These are probably the marks of a hyena’s teeth perhaps improved 
by man, who took advantage of the excellent self-handle these cuts afforded between 
the knobby extremity and the first tooth to make an implement. As such, its purpose 
can only be conjectured. It might have been used for striking or digging, or the 
ramus itself with the firmly set teeth could have served as the working part. That it 
was specially prepared appears from the posterior part which was carefully fractured 
and dressed somewhat obliquely from the angle. I'his operation removed the condyle 
process but left part of the coronoid. The extremity of this was worked to a point, 
now slightly impaired but not sufficiently to obliterate the signs of trimming.* 

Holed phalanges. Like other sites yielding a comparable industry^ and indeed 
similarly to most Upper Palaeolithic stations, Chatelperron rewarded its investigators 
w'ith several holed phalanges of horse and aurochs.- Such objects are generally thought 
to be whistles. The specimens found by Bailleau differ from the normal type in that 
the single hole, instead of being drilled in the centre of the body, occurs in the lower 
part (fig. 5, no. i). 

Ornavmits. The collection now wants the perforated teeth recorded in earlier 
accounts, but the specimens already noticed must be mentioned as complementary 
to the industrial output. They are important, too, as expressions of a folk living in a 
stage of culture sufficiently advanced to have had the idea of decking their bodies. 

^ The various Hicthcxis of converting the jaw-honcs of tempa n^Hthiques^ in Rtme Anthmpahpqur, xxvi ( 191G), 
beavers into tools described by A. de Motlillct involve pp. 409-1 

examples treated in much the same way as the subject of ^ Bailleau, 0^* c/f. (1873), pp. 30-1, and pL I, nos, 
the panignph above. ^Empioi des dents dc Qistor aux 
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Besides, these relics proclaim the use of special tools for fine drilling such as was 
i^knowfi in earlier cultures. Canine teeth of reindeer^ foXj and cave bear from 

the groups represented in the original series are figured respectively as fig c 
nos. 2-4. ^ 

^ Bailleau distinguished polished bovid and horse ear-bones (fig, 5, no, 5)' from those 
in natural state (fig, 5> 6)1" considering the former to have been prepared 

pendants. We prefer to see a broken ornament in the small incompletely perforated 
and polished bone (fig, 5, no. 7) rather than a fish-hook as suggested by the finder.^ 
Bone, however, was not the only substance used for trinkets, as in 1924 a perforated 
shell found with a^ few stone implements and a deeply cut bone of bison on the 
floor of one of the Chatclperron caves/ 

PigmenU, Manganese and bright red ciay broken into walnut-sized lumps point to 
the use of colouring materials at La Grotte des Fees. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The cultural facies represented at Chatclperron (Aliier) marks a distinct advance 
on Its forerunners, notably the industries of Abri Audi horizons in the valley of the 
V Dordogne. W hile the forms which have made Chatclperron classic do denote 
a further stage in the evolution of the steep-backed knife, the industry includes types 
current at the Abri , 4 udi, and others made in even earlier tradition. 

On the one hand, the stone products of La Grotte des F^s suggest apposite 
grouping with Peyrony's early Perigordian. On the other hand, if certain bone 
objects, such as split-base points, awls, and weapon-heads, are the real indicators of 
early Aun^aci^ culture, then the Chatelperron assemblage, which includes typical 
elements of both, must be regarded as hybrid. 

The mixed character of the industry is emphasized by the signs of different tech¬ 
niques adopted in stone-working. Thus, some of the methods prevailing in earlier 
lalaeohthic cultures were followed. This is testified to by numerous wide and thick 
Hakes and flake-implements. That new ideas had gained a firm hold appears in the 
strong element of pre-determined implement-forms fashioned in blades. 

The diversity of gravers already apparent accords with the fairly varied and prac- 
Ucab but not elaborate, bone-work. If, however, there were any relics showing ’what 
process was adopted m the primary^ shaping of the finer bone objects, the status of 
the industry could be more accurately estimated. 

It is evident also that the Chatelperron industry- belongs to a stage introducing 
several categories of stone and bone implements which developed throughout the 
^cceeding Upper Palaeolithic divisions. Basic forms such as occur at La Grotte des 
f ees surv ived in the equipment of prehistoric man so long as he continued to use 
these materials for the manufacture of his implements 



* Of^. eit, (187a), p, 3,0, and pi. t, nos. 22 and 23, 

* Ibid., and pi. i, no. 16. 

* ibid., and pi, 1, no. 2J. 


paper was an appeal by .M, Buisson and the Marqub 
Hem de Paidicu {Ibid., p. 185) for action to be taken 
against the present proprietor’a refusal to aJJow a new 
excavation to be made at the classic cave-station, 
M. Buisson referred to the unpublislied notes of Dr. 
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The mixed character of the assemblage raises the question of migrations without 
involving that of Aurignacian origins which have been considered recently by our 
Fellow, Professor D. A. E. Garrod/ Human movements directly to or from south¬ 
western France over the central upland masses can hardly be envisaged, especially 
as it cannot be doubted that these high grounds must still have been impassable. 
But one can well imagine contacts between communities in the river valleys, by 
which migrating bands could penetrate farther into the country and settle in favoured 
spots. There is evidence enough from the Pleistocene deposits of the Somme, Seine, 
Loire, and other valleys to show that early Upper Palaeolithic industries succeeded, 
and adopted many features of. Late Lev^lolsian and essentially riparian culture. 
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^\PPENDIX 

Report on a Human Caharia oj Upper Palaeolithic Type 

By Professor A. j. E. cave, m.d,, d.sc. 

{Royal College of Surgeons of England) 


Provetiance. The specimen, the prt^erty of the Wellcome Historical ^Icdical Museum, was 
acquired by that institution as part of a prehistoric series from the classic Early Aurignacian site 
of La Grotte ties Fees, Chatelperron (AlBer). The series included Upper Palaeolithic artifacts 
and the calvaria is presumably from the same Aurignacian deposit. ... 

Anatomy, The specimen consists of an incomplete skull-cap, compnsing the enUre right 
parietal, the incomplete left parietal, and the imnerfect frontal bones of a middle-aged, probably 
male, adult individual. It manifests no trace of ante-mortem injury or disease. Brachycephaly 
and plaivcephalv are pronounced and obtrusive features. In colour the specimen presents a 


trabeculae and interstices at its various margins. _ 

6 to lo mm. in the median frontal region, of 7 5 mm. at the right parietal eminence, and of some 
11 mm. at the thickest parts of the two parietals. The colour, thickness, texture, and degree of 
mineralization of the specimen are consistent with—Indeed, suggestive of—a considerable 

The Coronal and sagittal sutures are closed but unoblitcrated and both are discernible endo- 
cranially; their condition suggests the death of this individual somewhere within the fourth 


Op, cit. {1938). 


^ Director until his nedr-ement at the end df 1945. 
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decade of life. There is asmmetry of the frontal air sinuses. The left sin^, m^eratejy capa¬ 
cious, is exposed inferiorlv, and is freely cxplorable; the feebly developed nght sirwa is inaccra- 
sible from below, partlv, but not entirely, because of the mineralization present. EndocramalSy 
a meningeal vascu^r pattern of normal configuration is clearly apparent, and behind the coronal 
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Fig. 6. Comparative outlines of ChiltcIperrDn and Upper Palaeolithic crania 


suture the crania! vault is indented, on each side of the sagittal suture, by a number of Pacchionian 

^’?1« ^m^hological characters of the specimen are best appreciated from the accompanying 
dioptoeraphic drawings (pi. xxvii) representing the calvaria oriented in the Frankfurt plane and 
viewetiftom lateral, frontal, and vertical aspects. The brow is broad, low, and but moderately 
vertical with distinct though unobtrusive frontal eminences and with well-developed supra- 
cUiar>' eminences confluent at the glabella. The merest trace remains of the osseous nose: 
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sufHcient however to establish that the nasal skeleton was prominent], and was raised, not sunken, 
at its root. The (right) superior orbital margin is sharp and gracile, and terminates lateraUy in a 
strongly developed eMcrnal angular process. The cranial vault, both platy- and brachycephalic, 
rises but some 114 nim. above the Frankfurt plane; it manifests a marked flatness of contour in 
the bregmatic region and an area of extreme flattening in the postero-inferior parietal region 
(behind and below the parietal eminences) where its maximum transverse width obtains. 

Osteometry, The following approximate osteometrical data were obtained from direct cranial 
mensuration or estimated from dioptographic tracings of the specimen, oriented in the Frankfurt 


and subcerebral planes: 

.Maximum length ........ 186 mm. 

Hiparictal breadth (below parietal eminences) , , . 158 mm. 

Minimal frontal diameter ...... 105 mm. 

Auricular height ........ 115 mm. 

Interorbital width ........ 24 mm. 

Ceplialic indc.x ........ 85 (approx.) 


These scanty findings confirm the extreme brachyccphaly present, obvious on mere inspection, 
Matheinatical data, even when more abundant than in the present instance, are of but limited 
utility' in the assessment of morphological ty'pe and characters, and even so, require translation 
into, and reinforcement by, some convenient pictorial medium. Accordingly various outline 
tracings of the Chatelperron calvaria were made and their comparison effected with similar 
tracings of Upper Palaeolithic crania published by Dr. G, M. Nforant [Annah oj Utigenics^ iv 
(parts I and 2), 1930, pp. 109-214]. It was thus found that, allowing for the brachycephaly 
present in the Wellcome Museum specimen, an essential morphological agreement obtains 
between it and certain crania of undoubted Upper Palaeolithic provenance. Thus in total length, 
the Chatclperron cranium is matched by the Cromagnon II SoUitr^ 1923 I, and PPedmusi 
X ? crania'—though all these three skuUs arc naturally narrower. In horizontal contour Chatcl- 
peiTon is closely matched by Soluir^ 1923 II d, which also agrees fairly closely in maximum 
length and breadth. 

Compared with the Ch&telperron sagittal contour, bolutrd 1923 II d agrees as to brow and 
bregma, but falls short in antero-posterior diameter: Soluire *923 Hid agrees fairly well, the 
bregmatic region corresponding perfectly', hut differs in its more vertically disposed brow; 
Sulutre 1924 IV d agrees as to brow, vault outline, pre-lambdoid flatness, occipital configuration, 
and other details, but is altogether a bigger and longer skull; Solutre 1924 Y ^ is essentially 
similar in contour, but is less in auricular height: Pfedmost X$ agrees roughly, especially in 
occipital detail, but its brow' is more vertical and its postero-median parietal area is different: 
Obercassel S manifests a relatively close coircspondence. 

Morphologically, the Ch^telpeTton calvaria agrees, in sagittal contour, with the Solutrean 
crania 1923 lid, 1924 IVd, 1924 V$, with the Pfedmost d crania II and IX and with the 
Obercassel $ cranium. In transverse and horizontal contour the Chatclperron and Solutni 1923 
II d crania manifest good agreement. (Sec fig. 6.) 

There thus appears to be a sufficicnev of morphological evidence to justify the reference of the 
ChStelperron calvaria to an Upper Palaeolithic origin. This evidence finds strong support in 
both the archaeological history and the intrinsic physical characters of the specimen. Ine entire 
evidence available does not, of course, constitute any absolute proof of Auri^acian antiquity, 
but the inference from it must stand until, if ever, proof to the contrary shafl be forthcoming. 
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Excavations at Silchester igj8-g 

By M. AYLVS^N COTTON 

T he Roman town of Silchester^ and the traditional site of Calleva Atrebatum, 
after a respite from excavation for some eighteen years, was again investigated 
during 1938-9. In 1937 the Duke of Wellington handed over to the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings for restoration and prescr\'ation the stretch of the north wall 
of the town from the amphitheatre gate to the norfh gate. After a preliminary clear¬ 
ing of undergrowth and timber, work was started on the masonry during 1938, As this 
involved trenching along the bank behind the wall, a procedure which inevitably 
destroys dating evidence, it was felt that before this was completed a series of trenches 
should be cut through this bank at right angles to the wall to determine what dating 
evidence and structure existed. Mr. P. K. Baillie-Reynolds, on behalf of the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings, asked me to super^use this work. Excavations were started 
in June 1938 and continued for seven weeks. During this time the work on the inner 
defences was completed, except for the ditches outside the wall which involved a 
further season’s work in April 1939, lasting for five weeks. 

Sufficient knowledge of the inner defences was obtained from the 1938 season to 
make it highly desirable to complete the picture by sectioning the outer earthwork, and 
by following up the street-plan and the extension of any occupation of the town 
between the wall and this earthwork. This involved an elaboration of the original 
scheme planned for 1939, and this was made possible by the interest and financial 
assistance of the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, who 
sponsored it as part of their research campaign for 1939. An account of the excava¬ 
tions was read at a meeting of the Institute on loth January 1940. further grant 
towards the cost of investigating the early Roman occupation of the town was made 
by the Haverfield Bequest Fund, as the work undertaken dealt with problems outlined 
by the late Professor Haverfield in his own account of Silchester.' 

It is difficult to express adequately my gratitude to the Institute, the Haverfield 
Bequest Fund, and the owners and tenants of the properties involved. My thanks are 
due to the Duke of Wellington, Professor Rushbrooke Williams, and Mrs. Thorold as 
owners; to the late Lt.-Colonel J. B, P. Karslake for his visits and helpful advice; and 
to Mr. Bonser and Mr. Petts, the tenants. 

I w'ish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Ancient Monuments Department 
of the Ministry of Wor^, and to Mr. P. K. Baillie-Reynolds, for all the arrangements 
they made wdth the Duke of Wellington’s estate. The services of their expert foreman, 
Mr. Rogers, and their workmen were much appreciated: and all expenses in 1938 
were met by the special Silchester Restoration Fund. 

I should like to thank all the voluntary workers who made such an efficient and 
hard-working team. Especial thanks are due to Mr. W. A, SmaUcombe of the Reading 
Museum for his co-operation; to his two assistants, Mr, Paterson and Mr, Scott, and 
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to Miss K* M. Richardson, Miss M, Whitley, and Miss A, Stiebcl, who acted as 
supervisors^ to Mr. A. H, A. Hogg for his help in the 1939 survey; and to MissT. M. L 
Kewbould, whose general help throughout was invaluable, 

[ must also acknowledge with feeling the work of the late Dr. T. Davies Pry^ce in 
identifying and dating the terra sigillata ; and my thanks are also due to Mr. Derek 
Allen for reporting on the coins; and to Mr. R. V. Melville for the report on the 
building-stones of the wall. I am also deeply grateful to Dr. R. E. M. WTieeler for his 
visits to the site and for constant support and advice; and, for subsequent criticism of 
the results obtained and their implications, I should like to thank him, Prof. C, F. C. 
Hawkes, and Miss K. M. Kenyon. 

Roman Silchester, or Callcva the capital city of the Atrebates , is situated on a gravel 
plateau above the 300-ft. contour line in a comer of Hampshire enclosed by a bend 
of the Berkshire boundary. The greater part of the site is now under cultivation, 
except for the marshy areas to the south-west in Rampier's Copse, The subsoil is 
gravel resting in places on clay. The polygonal stone walls of the town enclose an 
area of about 100 acres, and in some places still stand 20 ft. high. I'hey are sur¬ 
rounded by the great outer earthwork which is most marked to the north-west and 
south; on the east it appears to coincide with the line of the town walls. The earth¬ 
work encloses about 230 acres (pi. xxviii).' 

Of the previous excavations undertaken at Silchester the most noteworthy are those 
of the Rev. J. G. Joyce, and the research w'ork undertaken by the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries during the years 1890-1909, The Rev, J. G. Joyce left a record of his work 
in a diary, illustrated with water-colour drawings, which is now preserved in the 
Municipal Museum, Reading. The reports of the Silchester Excavation Committee 
for 1890-1909 are published in Archaeohgia, vols. Hi to Ixii, and these have been 
amplified since by the publication in 1916 by Mr. T, May of The Pottery> Joutid at 
Silchester? The principal aim of the Committee was the recovery of the ground-plan 
of the city, and the material collected in these excavations forms the famous Silchester 
Collection deposited by the Dukeof W^cllington in the Municipal Museum at Reading, 
Summaries of the extent of our knowledge of the site were made by Professor 
Haverfield and Mr. George Fox,^ and served to indicate some of the problems still 
unsolved. 

Very briefly summarized, the consensus of opinion is in favour of identify'ing Sil¬ 
chester with the Romano-British Callcva Atrebatum. Calkwa, as the capital of the 
Belgic Atrebates, was a town mentioned by Ptolemy, the Antonine Itineraries, and 
by the so-called Ravennas.^ The identifleation of Silchester with Calleva was first 
suggested by Horsley in his Britannia Romana (1734)- I’hree criteria must be satisfied 
before Silchester can be identified as Calleva Atrebatum: 

I. The Itinerary states that Calleva was the meeting-place of roads from London, 
Venta Belgarum, and Spinae. 

* j;3,500. sheeL adJv, iz, Haniptiirc, of the Koitiano-British dty of Calleva Atrehacum ai 

sheet XV, 12 and sheet iv, edition. Silchester^ Hants^ and deposited in the Reading Museum, 

* Th£ Pottery f^mid nt Sikiiester^ a descriptive account Thomas IVlay, (Scot*), 

cif the pottery recovered during the excavations on the rite * lianU rntd the hte of tFigA/, ip 271 ff* 
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2. If the Itineran- numerals are correct Calleva was by road some twenty-two 
Roman miles from Venta, about as far from the Thames crossing of the London 
road^ and about fifteen miles from Spinae. 

3, Calleva is described by Ptolemy and the Itinerary' as a tribal centre and the end- 
station of several routes. It was no posting-housej but a town. 

Silchester is the only site which adequately fulfils these conditions. 

Until now it has been accepted that Calleva was of pre-Roman foundation and 
was a Celtic tribal centre. The outer earthwork was presumed to he pre-conquest. 
Although detailed knowledge of the town-plan^ buildings, and other structures inside 
the walls w'as available, very few of these were at all closely dated. Although so much 
had been accomplished, there w^ere still many pages in the history of Silchester that 
were blank. The 1938-9 excavations only tackled three of these many problems: the 
structure and dale of the inner defences, the extent of the street-plan and occupation 
of the town between the w'all and outer earthtvork, and the structure and date of the 
outer earthwork itself. 


THE INNER DEFENCES 

The inner defences were examined in seven areas along the north w'all, Sites A-G 
(pi. xxix). The w'all is backed by an earthen ramp, and sections were cut through this 
bank at right angles to the wall. Site A was chosen to include half of one of the 
counterforts of the wall. Site B was an intermediate station, and Site C to connect up 
with the street dotted on the final plan of 1908.^ A trench was dug inside the W'all and 
parallel to it on Site D for the purpose of exposing the masonry for preseix'ation, 
but only unstratified material was obtained from it. Its most useful feature from an 
archaeological point of view w'as that it pro%^ed the existence of a constant internal 
offset along all stretches of the north wall uncovered. Site E was the section inside 
the wall opposite a blocked postern gatew'ay. Site F was the clearance of the amphi¬ 
theatre gate preparatory to its restoration. Site G was the section, as nearly opposite 
Site B as possible, outside the w^all, through the ditches up to the modem roadway. 

T'he evidence from the four cuttings through the bank, A, B, C, and E, was con¬ 
sistent, and w*ould appear to hold good for the entire north w'all. In the sections it was 
possible to differentiate five periods (figs, and pis, XXX and XXX[). 

Period I. The earliest occupation in the area, or the remains of the humus wftich 
covered the natural gravel at the time the site was first occupied. This level 
occurred on all four sites. 

Period II. Remains of timber huts or houses and their associated occupation-levels. 
These huts existed on Sites C and E only. 

Period III. A black occupation-layer which was found in all four cuttings. This 
level has been called the ‘early-occupation’, using the word Varly’ in relation 
to the later earthen rampart. It also passed under and ante-dated the wail. 

Period IV. A bank of sandy clay and gravel of which the outer slope was later cut 
away when the wall was built. 

' Arthtifohgist. Ixi (1909), facing p. 486. 
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Period V, The stone walh the wall-trench with its in-filling* and a late bank which 
made up the ramp to a uniform slope. 

Period I, The Earliest Ocmpation, c, a.d. 45-65 
This layer, the equivalent of the old humus, "was found on Sites A, B, C, and E 
(figs, 1-3 and pL xxx). It showed traces of a scattered occupation, but the only 
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contemporary structures were Pit Ai (fig. i), and traces of a hut on Site E (fig. 3) 
which underlay a later re-planned hut. Only three post-holes of this hut occurr^ in 
the 8-ft. cutting (EI, Ez, and E3), and It was not possible to recover the hut-plan. 
Pit Ai had a uniJform infilling and yielded most of the pottery used for dating this 
period. 

This pottery falls into two groups; the imported wares, and the local or native wares 
(fig, II and pp. 152-6), No decorated terra sigUlata was found, and the plain forms 
though fragmentary and small in quantity, could all be assigned to pre-Flavian times, 
and two of the forms were definitely Claudian. The imported butt-beaker with an 
internal offset (fig, 11,2) is a Tiberian form nearer to examples found at Haltem 
than those at Hofheim. It was associated with a coin of Cunobelin of c. a.d. 25-50. 
The other imported beaker (fig, 11,1) has a rim form which is also rare at Hofheim 
but compares with Loescheke’s Type 84 a at Haltem. The oblique-rimmed pots 
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(fig. II, 6 and B) of imported ware find analogies in those found during the 193S 
excavations at Vcrulamium,‘ in the lev^l equating with the earliest occupation of 
Insula XVII dated c. A.D, 45-55. 'fhe native wares were rich in the coarse hand-made 
pottery. Sherds of native butt-beahers occurred (ph xxxvii/;), and the cordoned vessels 
(fig. II, Nos. 4, II, 16, 18), though Belgic in tradition, fall most easily into the 
Claudian phase of that long-lived type. The remaining types are strongly Belgic in 
form, and some have a shiny burnish. Only one true Wessex bcad-rim occurred 
(fig, II, 24), Too few bases were found to permit of any general statement, but no 
true pedestal base occurred. 

Although as a group a Belgic jades cannot be overlooked, in all four areas this 
pottery was associated with Claudian or pre-Flavian Samian, and the occupation can¬ 
not, therefore, have been pre-conquest. The succeeding sealing layer of Period II, 
Phase I, will be seen to be early Flavian in date, so that a wide dating for Period I 
of .t.D, 45—65 seems indicated. This dating of the earliest occupation under the north 
wall as Claudius/Nero left unsettled the question of the Belgic occupation of Calleva, 
and w'as one of the reasons for exploring further in the 1939 soa^n. The total area 
uncovered was onlj' about 800 sq. ft., and in view' of the known patchy occupation 
of other well-attested Belgic sites, and remembering that large and imposing earth¬ 
works in use during the Belgic period as at Oldbury, Kcnt,^ were not of necessity 
extensively occupied, no conclusion about any prc-conquest occupation could be 
drawn from this new evidence. 

Period IL Phase /, c. a.d. 65-100 

On Sites C and E {figs. 2, 3 and pis xxix, xxxii c) remains of two huts were dis¬ 
covered. It was not possible to recover the complete plans as so much lay under the 
bank, but enough was uncovered to show that they had timber posts and clay floors 
with successive hearths. Mr, AliU Stephenson suggested^ that many of the houses in 
the town were built using brick and stone only in the lower courses and the founda¬ 
tions, and that the avails of the hmer story w'ere of lathing thickly daubed with clay, 
with a possible wattle-and-clay upper story. Ciivcring many of the tessellated floors 
an 18-in. layer of thick clay was found representing the collapsed w^all. In the two 
early huts or houses found on Sites C and E the floors w'ere of clay laid on a clean 
gravel bed, and they had circular post-holes which had held the wall-timbers, but no 
stone foundations w'ere found. The hut on Site C showed two phases. 

Phase I (fig, 2) is represented by two hearth pits and a heavily burnt layer which 
shows the fate of this early hut. Associated with this layer was Pit C3, which may have 
been dug to clear up the debris with which it was filled, and it was then sealed by the 
re-flooring of this hut. The post-holes C4 and C5 were contemporary' with this phase. 

The pottery associated with phase I was mainly early Fla\'ian in date (fig. 12 and 
pp. 156-8). That from Pit C3 contained many pre-Flavian types which were some of the 
earliest examples found, but these had probably been displaced in the reconstruction. 

' Archaeolof^t sc ([944)1 fig- I2» nos. 30-3, and ntaf (ghtham, Kent', J. H. Ward Periins, F.S..A., 

105. P- '^ 9 '.. 

^ ^Excavationa. on ihc Iron Age llill-'rort of OlJlmrr'p ^ Iviii (1502)^ 24- 
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The pit itself, however, could not have been filled up before early Flavian times, as it 
contained the base of a Samian Form 27 bowl with the stamp of ivcvndvs, a potter 
who worked mostly in the early Flavian period. This pit contained six brooches 
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(fig, 7, nos. 5, 6, to, II, 14, and 16), all mid-first-century types. At Leicester^ only 
one house with stone foundations was found in the Flavian period in levels earlier than 
the Forum, and close parallels appear to exist between these two provincial capitals 
in their earlier history. 


Information from Miss K. M. Kenyon (publication forthcoming). 
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Period IL Phase //, c. a.d. 100-120 

Phase II of this period is represented on Site C in the rebuilt liut. The alteration 
in the plan is shown hy the position of the post-holes Ci, C2, and C3 (fig. 2). At first a 
thick layer of putty-coloured clay was laid dowTi (fig. 2, Clay Floor f), and a hearth was 
placed over the mouth of Pit C3. This floor contained a coin of Domitian of a.d. 
86-7 well-bedded tn the clay. This intermediate stage in the history of Hut C was 
probably contemporary with the second phase of Hut Ei (fig. 3), As only the edge of 
Hut El fell within the section very little of its plan could be recovered. In the debris 
outside, which contained contemporaiy’ material, a coin of Domitian of .\.D. 84-5 was 
found. No later floors were found in this hut, but Hut C developed further. A later 
floor (fig. 2, Clay Floor 11) was laid down and the position of the hearth changed. Tiles 
and a discarded quern were embedded in this floor (pi. xxxiic). Pit C2 was con¬ 
temporary w'ith this last floor and contained four brooches, three of first-century date 
(fig. 7, nos. 3, 7, and 9), but the enameiled brooch (fig. 8, no. 3) belongs to the earlv 
second century. The pottery found in this pit may also be dated to the early second 
century, no types being later than about a.d. 120 (fig. 13 and pp. 158-fii). 

Occupation-debris co vered this last floor (fig. 2), and in it and the debris layer outside 
the hut early-second-centiiry pottery was found (fig. 13 and pp. 15S-61). and the 
trumpet-headed brooch of a type not in use in the south of England before a.d. ioo 
(fig. 8, no. 1). In this occupation-layer an antefix was found also (pi. ?txxvii c). It must 
have been made from a local mould as three identical examples have already been 
found at Silchester.' Its presence here, in association with the tiles, suggests that a 
more ambitious roof-structure than thatch was used for this hut. The hut’s history 
ended when the street was built, as its foundations cut through the floors and the 
mound was levelled up by the succeeding occupation. 

Pit Cl was only partially excavated and mostly lay under the wall. It yielded very 
little pottery but probably belonged to this phase. 

For the ierra sigiflata found in the levels of this period see p. 150, and for the 
coarse pottery with the dating evidence see pp, 158-^1. 

The north end of the town during the late Flavian and Trajanic periods was not 
perhaps extensively occupied; indeed, no levels referable to these periods were found 
on Sites A and B; but when we consider the total number of villas and buildings 
recovered belonging to the later periods this sparseness of earlier population in such a 
large area is consistent. The general street-plan had not reached the north end of the 
town, but some of the more important municipal buildings may have existed. The 
Forum and the earliest period of the large Bath building in Insula XXXIII were 
probably already built. The early portico of these baths, attributed to the reign of 
Nero,* although a valuable adjunct to the building, had to be scrapped when the 
s^eet-plan was drawn up as it was out of alinement. At this stage of Silchester’s 
history the occupation of the town could have extended to the outer earthwork, and 
investigation of this occupation outside the town walls appeared essential and was 
deferred to the 1939 season. 

' Arehtuofogia. liii (i«93), 561, ahaws one from Insutn IV, near ibt; Fonim. 

^ lix (1905), 341, lig. z. 
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Period ILL The Early Occupation, c. a.d. 130-60/70 
The black-earth level was present on all four Sites (A, B, C, and E), but no 
contemporart’ structure was found except the street on Site C. Under the bank this 



level gives us some measure of the period that elapsed between a.d* 120 and the build¬ 
ing of the early bank which reduced the area of the town by half. On Site B (pi. xxx) 
a mound of disturbed earth interrupted it, probably thrown up at the commencement 
of the building of the early bank and a levelling of clean gravel served as a pathway 
over which material for building this bank could be brought into the towm. 

On Site F, the amphitheatre gatew'ay (fig. 4 and pi. xxxrid), a street-level was 
found under the wall. This evidence, combined with that of Site C which showed 
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the street as contemporary with this period and therefore earlier than the construction 
of the inner defences, relegates the whole street-plan to a period when the outer earth¬ 
work was the only defence. The extent of the street-plan in relation to this earthwork 
was thus another problem to be tackled in the 1939 season. 

The latest dating evidence in the early-occupation layer of Period HI and that of 
the early bank itself should be consistent. The latest datable pieces of Samian from 
the layer were a rim of Hadrian-Antonine date c. a.d, 130-50, several rims with 
Antonine characteristics, and parts of bowls in cut-glass technique, which are not at 
present known in any level earlier than those of the Antonine period in the Scottish 
forts' (pk xxxvjifl and p. 149). The only coin found was a very w-orn imitation 
of Claudius of post a.d. 41, and is out of context. The coarse pottery (fig. 14 and 
pp. 161-3) included types common to the Antonine period, and a date between 
a.d. 150 and 160 is possible as the final limit for the occupation of this level under the 
bank. 

Period IV. The Early Bank, c, a.d, 160-70 

Sections A, B, C, and E (figs. 1-3 and pis. xxx, xxxia and 6) were consistent 
in showing that an earthen bank had preceded the one now^ seen backing the wall. 
The method used in building this bank is of interest. First a setting-out bank was 
thrown up along the intended line. The material for this was probably obtained from 
a ditch which served as the external limit of the line. The existence of this ditch, 
which has left no surface indications of its presence, w’as proved during the 1939 
season on Site G (pis. XXX, xxxrvA), The setting-out bank at its base showed a pile 
of early occupation material thrown up on itself (most evident on Site A), then a pile 
of earth and gravel topped by clean gravel, the reverse sequence of the stratification 
that would exist at the time a ditch was dug. The main bulk of the bank %vas built 
up beriveen the setting-out bank and the ditch to a height of 8 ft, w'ith an internal 
slope of about 20 ft. It vi'as built of sandy clay, deliberately laced with flat gravel 
bonding layers. Material must have been brought to the area as there is more than the 
ditch w'ould provide. The pathway already noted on Site B (p, 128) was probably 
kept open for this purpose until the bank was completed, and there is a gap in the 
setting-out bank at this point (pi. xxx). No evidence was found to show that the bank 
was topped by a palisade, although post-holes may have existed in the cut-away crest. 
The mound of disturbed earth on Site B (pt. x.\x) and the gravel levelling were prob¬ 
ably contemporary with the commencement of the building of the bank in that area. 
In this mound was found a white pipe-clay figure of Venus of a normal Roman 
pattern (pi, xxxvid and p, 147). 

The dating evidence from die bank itself depends on two strong points: 

(i) The terra sigillata (p. 151} was almost entirely second century, the two latest 
rims being a Form 31 of Antonine date, and an 18/31 plate dated a.d, 150-60. This 
agrees with the final dating for Period III as possibly a.d, 150-60, the earliest time 
at which the bank could have been built. 

* Ptoc. Sof. AnL (and p, 119^ 
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(ii) Two coins were found in the bank. One Is of Hadrian of a.d. 118-22, and the 
other is of Antoninus Plus of a.d. *54-5* This latter coin appears to bring down the 
date to c. A.D. 160—70 or later, and is consistent with the dating suggested by Dr, 
Da\ies Pryce of a.d, 160-70 as best suited to the bulk of the Samian ware. 

The coarse potterj^ was mainly Antonine, and distinctive types are illustrated in 
fig- ' 5 - 

Period V. The Stone Wall and Late Bank^ c, a.d, 190—210 

After a time this Antonine rampart outlived its purpose, and was superseded by a 
stone wall. The outer slope of the rampart was cut away, the wall built, and the wall- 
trench, which was filled in on completion of the building, may therefore contain some 
of the material of the cut-away bank. In some places excess mortar and building 
material had been thrown into the bottom of this trench (pi, xxx). The condition of 
the north wall after restoration is illustrated on pL xxxuh. It is built of flint courses 
laced with regular ‘bathstone’ bonding-courses in place of the more usual brick 
construction. It is 9^ in. thick, and at its highest point on the southern side of the 
town still stands to a height of about 20 ft. An external plinth of g-in. stones finished 
it. Originally the flints w'ere faced, but very little of tliis facing has sur\'ived. The 
gateways were finished with ironstones*. The foundations were laid on the early 
occupation level and were not always mortared to the bottom as the early bank held 
the lower courses in position. Joints where working groups had met are difficult to 
detect. This is m contrast to the wails at Caer^vent and Pevensey in which the breaks 
are easily visible. At fairly regular inten^als inside, stone platforms or counterforts 
occur (pis. XXIX, XXX!itf). At Cacnivent^ these structures are said to be the founda¬ 
tions of the stairways which led up to the parapet walk. No remains of steps have been 
found at either site as the walls have been wrecked to below that level. The north wall 
at Silchester had an intemai offset of a ft, which is constant along all the stretches so 
far uncovered, and the counterforts, set roughly 200 ft. apart, are founded on this 
offset, being bonded in or freely built. The flints used in building the wall were easily 
obtainable from nearby chalk country, and sand for the mortar was also to be found 
nearby. For the origin of the ‘bathstones’ and ‘ironstones* see p. 143. 

The Amphitheatre Gate 

During the 1938 season the area shown on the 1908 plan* as the amphitheatre gate 
(Site F) was cleared ready for restoration (fig. 4 and pi. xxxiiif). This gateway has 
had a chequered career, and this is at least the third time it has been cleared. An ex¬ 
cellent account of Its structure w'as left by the Rev. J, G. Joyce in his diaryWriting 
on iSth May 1865, he says: 

A careful examination of the gap was made. The opening was filled merely with thorns to the 
height of the stakes represented here (4 feet 6 inches).-* In order to ascertain beyond any doubt 
the nature of" the gap in the wall at this place, a workman was ordered to clear out the base"of each 

‘ Ardtaeolugia, Isxs (1930). 229 iT- * THs refera to his sketch and not only could its detaib 

* /tiA. Ixi (i9CM>), being p. 4S6. be traced but three of these stakes were found in the 

J Now preserved in the Reacting Museum. filled'in trench. 
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apparent quoin so as to test whether it was a true qiniin or an accidental fractitre. There is an 
undoubted quoin on each side. He was also directed to search whether the wall is continued 
across the bottom. He made three opening to test this accurately, one at each side and one in 
the centre. There is not any wall earned across here. At iR inches deep he met a Ijed of hard and 
deep gravel, similar to that which had been found 
to form the surface of even,' street within the walls. 

. . . This distance from quoin to quoin is 11 feet 
6 inches. 

The gateway was again examined in 1S93 by 
the Silchester Excavation Committee, and was 
completely uncovered, 'I'heir records, kindly 
supplied to me by Colonel Karslake, state: 

The outer half, in which the archivay is set, had 
been entirely destroyed and removed, but the side 
wall of the passage through the wall remained to a 
length of 4 feet 6 inches to the left and 6 feet 2 i inches 
on the east where it was z feet high. The inner quoin 
was built of ashlar slabs but that on the west side 
had been turn out. The passage had a floor of rotigh 
blocks of stone w'hich were probably covered with 
gravel and was 10 feet io| inches w'ide. This was 
also the width of the north and south gates. 

In addition to confirming these points two 
distinct Street-levels were apparent. The lower 
was under the wall and antedates it, and may 
well belong to the original street-plan. A layer 
of silt overlies it, and then the foundations of 
the later street. The amphitheatre must have 
been in existence at the time the wall and 
gateway were built, but no evidence was found 
to relate it to the earlier street, and as both 
streets w'cre completely removed outside the gateway only unstratlfied soil rio\v remains. 
It is possible that a bridge may have existed over the outer ditch at this point as no 
causewr'ay surt'ivcs at present. The trench against the eastern quoin was deepened to 
determine the relations of the streets and the wall, but no datable evidence was 
obtained. Elsewhere on Site F the material obtained was unstratified. 

The Blocked Postern 

The length of the north wall from the amphitheatre gate to the north gate is about 
2,000 ft.; a long stretch without a break. About midway along this stretch two clearly 
marked straight joints occur, limiting a blocked postern gateway (pi. xxxn]}. Out¬ 
side several ironstones are still in position and show a faced return, but the plinth was 
carried across the gap and the upper courses of the w'all are of one build. 'I’he inside 
was explored on Site E (fig. 3 and pi. xxxiiid). The postern had been planned when 
the wail was built and its sides were faced with ironstones in the fashion of the other 
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gateways, but when the offset was reached a change of plan occurred. The gateway 
was blocked and the wall above the offset was built at the same time as the rest of the 
wall at this height. This postern can never have been used as there is no gap in the 
earlier earthen bank inside {fig, 3), but its proximity to the ‘way-in* for material on 
Site B (p. 128) used when the early bank w’as built is Interesting. This postern may have 
been designed for the same purpose, but the plan was discarded before the wall was 
finished, possibly because it was considered superfluous, or as a weakening of the 
strong defences being erected. 

The Date of the Wall 

The material for dating the wall was derived from the wali-trench and the late bank 
which was made up as the wall was finished. The bank has been so well protected by 
trees and undergrowth that except for tree-roots little disturbance has taken place. On 
Site A the counterfort overrode the offset slightly and marked the top of the original 
rampart (pi. xxxntv). 

The dating evidence w'as; 

(i) The latest pieces of Samian w'arc (sec p, 151) from the late bank w ere 3 Form tS 
of early-second-century date, and a Form 43 of similar date but which was still com¬ 
monly found in third-century levels. In the wall-trench, however, part of a Form 45 
was found. No Form 45 has been found in the Scottish military forts, which arc 
dated down to a.d. iBo at least, so a date later than a.d. 180 is indicated on this 
evidence, 

(ii) The coarse pottery is consistent with that in use at the turn of the second and 
third centuries (see fig. 15, nos. 7-13, and pp. 164-5). 

(iii) No coins were found. 

(iv) In the reports of the Silchester Excavation Committee* it is recorded that ‘a 
denarius of Septimius Severus was found in Section 11 on the inside of the wall at a 
depth of 6 feet from the top of the mound*. If this coin was in the wall-trcnch, as is 
possible, the wall could not have been built until the reign of Severus. 

(v) In the Vi'ctoria Couaiy History’ of Hants, i, 280, and in the CJX., vii, 7, etc., 
it is recorded that a broken inscription w'as found in 1732 in grubbing a crabtrcc on 
top of the wall w'est of the north gate. Unfortunately the stone is now lost, and only 
the correspondence about it remains. This states that it was a freestone fragment, 
20 in. long by 18 in, w^ide, and the inscription read: 

rvLiAEAVG (luliae .Aug(ustae) matri senatus ct 
MATRiSE Castror(iJin) Mfarcus) Sabinius Victor ob ...) 

NATVSET = In honour of lulia Augusta, Mother 
CASTROR of the Senate and .Army, erected by 
MSABiMVS M. Sabinius Victor, on account of. .. 

VICTOROB 

lulia Augusta is the Empress lulia Domna, w'ife of Septimius Severus, and the 
inscription must have been set up somew-here betw-een the accession of Severus in 
A.D. 193 and the death of lulia Domna about a.d. 217. 

< Ixii 325. 
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On the ceramic evidence the wall cannot be earlier than the last twenty years of 
the second century a.d. The numismatic evidence, if its use is permissible, would 
suggest a later date. The inscription taken alone had no dating value, but its close 
agreement with the dating arrived at from the pottery makes it of additional interest. 
At present, therefore, a provisional date of c, a.d. 190-210 is suggested for the town 
wail, with a tendency to stress the later limit. 


The Ditches 

The ditches belonging to the inner defences were explored during 1939 on Site G 
(pis. XXX, xxxivA), a trench being cut outside the north wall across them and up 
to the modem roadway. This trench was planned as nearly opposite Site B as was 
convenient. On the surface a long berm can be seen sloping down to the fosse, now 
a stream. Excavation proved what had been suspected during the earlier season, 
namely, that this berm masked a filled-in ditch. Although hampered by the high 
waterdevcl, both this fiUed-in ditch and the outer fosse were excavated down to 
natural gravel or London Clay and tiieir profiles recovered. That nearer the wall was 
V-shaped with steep sides, whereas the outer ditch had a shallower saucer-shaped 
outline. The inner ditch, with the exception of a slight rapid silt, was filled with a 
sandy clay of uniform consistency which appeared to have been rammed in so that 
the only colour changes were horizontal and no silt lines occurred. This could only 
have been achieved in a deliberately filled-in ditch. 

The outer ditch showed the usual sagging layers common to all siked-up ditches, 
and had a marked external counterscarp. The section (pL xxx) showed that out¬ 
side the wall its footings had been cut down as far as the earliest occupation-level. 
This level continued under the footings, but beyond the wall-trench the tails of two 
layers equivalent to periods II and III inside the wall also persisted. All three layers 
are cut by the V-shaped ditch, so that on stratification this ditch cut is contemporary 
with the "period of the early bank. No berm-level exists between this ditch and the 
plinth on the wall, and indeed the space is too narrow' for an adequate benn to have 
existed. The restored contour of the early bank suggests that this ditch was in a 
position suitable for its outer boundary. From this it seems reasonable to infer that 
when the later w'ail w'as planned the outer part of the earthern bank w'as cut away 
and used in filling up this ditch, which was now in a position quite unsuited to that 
of the new wall. Surplus bank material could also have been used as an infilling for 
the wall-trench, and indeed both the infilling and the filling of the V-shaped ditch 
are composed of the same sandy clay as that remaining in the early bank. 

The outer ditch with its more usual saucer-shaped profile was then cut leaving an 
adequate sloping berm between it and the wall. That this ditch was open at the time 
the walls began to decay was proved by the discovery of flints and bonding stones 
that had lallen from the wall into the lower levels of its silt, whereas not a single flint 
or piece of limestone was found in the Riling of the V-shaped ditch. On the whole 
the silt proved completely unproductive; very little pottery and no coins were found, 
and the dating of these ditches at present rests on observation of their structural features. 
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Sumnwr}’ 

The inner defences of Silchester consist of an Antonine earthen rampart with a 
V-shaped ditch, later altered during the reign of Severus to a stone wall which replaced 
the outer half of the earthen rampart, and an outer ditch (the fosse) which was cut 
when the earlier ditch was deliberately filled in. 

Before a.d, 160-70 the only apparent defence was the great outer earthwork which 
serv'ed the town for some 130 years at least. .As will be shown later (p. 138) this had 
no structural repair or alteration, and was probably robbed to provide gravel for 
street-metalling, so that virtually the early Roman town was peaceful enough and so 
unmolested that no major work on rcfortification or stren^hening of the town’s 
defences was thought necessary. 

Wlty, during the peaceful Antonine heyday, it should have been thought desirable 
to build a rampart and ditch forms an intriguing problem. The earthen bank may 
well have been a rustic attempt to emulate the stone walls of Hadrian-Antonine date 
already existing in first-class cities such as London and Verulamium, but its most 
striking feature is that It reduced the urban area by half. Thus we find at Silchester 
a remarkably early example of that reduction of urban area which became so marked 
a feature of the Gaulish towns in the late third and fourth centuries, and which we 
see in effect in the decaying fringe of Verulamium in a great pan at least of the same 
period. Silchester seems to show an intelligent anticipation of a later general civic 
mortification, a state of affairs that might have been brought about by the fact that 
it was less dependent on official support and received smaller grants than did some of 
the larger cities, or perhaps no grants at a!!. 

The replacement of this bank by a stone wall and its new ditch some thirty years 
later is more understandable. Following the unrest in the north from a,d. 180 
onwards, when the Antonine w^ll was broken, Roman fortifications w^ere overthrown 
as far south as York and Chester, The strong policy of Septimlus Severus restored 
order, and he and his successors rebuilt, altered, and restored the damaged forts, and 
put the defences of Britain in a thorough state of repair. Silchester, although not 
presumably ttireatened by the unrest, may well have reacted to this stimulus by 
building an expensive stone wall, the first really efficient defence the town had ever 
possessed. 

'I’hat Silchester should have built an expensive defence at this time raises many 
points for discussion. During the Antonine heyday they could only manage an earthen 
rampart, and yet, despite the expensive wars of Commodus and Albinus, under the 
rule of Severus they had sufficient money to build for the first time their most extrava¬ 
gant fortifications, in a locality far removed from the threat of barbarians. Prof. C, F. C. 
Hawkes suggests that the local authorities at tffis time would have neither the money 
nor the inclination to undertake such a work. But he points out that they may well 
have been ordered by Severus, a milhar)^ dictator who won his throne by victory in 
a civil war, who might consider the possible need for defending all towns not only 
against barbarians but against other aspirants trying to usurp the throne. He may 
even have given a government grant to Silchester for this purpose to enable it to 
meet any emergency. 
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THL STREET-PLAX 

By the end of the 1938 season it was realized that the street-plan antedated all the 
inner defences* and the attribution of an Antonine date to the earliest inner defence 
meant that the early Roman town must have spread over the entire area enclosed by 
the great outer earthwork. During 1939 arrangements w’cre made to explore the area 
outside the town w'all between it and the outer earthwork in Rye House meadow, with 
a view to tracing any extension of the street-plan and to search for any outlying traces 
of the early Roman occupation, or other earlier phases. 

The chessboard street-plan is singularly regular, although the insulae vary in size. 
It was obviously the work of a surveyor w'ho planned It as a whole, and few obstruc¬ 
tions, such as important buildings, lay in the way of his plan, so the majority of 
building were found to flank the streets and were not demolished by them. The 
plan was centred on the forum and basilica, which were themselves more nearly 
central to the outer earthwork than to the present town wall. 

A series of trenches were cut in Rye House meadow to search for either the streets 
or any occupation (Site K (fig, 5)}. The final plan of 1908' show^ed the streets 
intersected by the town wall, but there was no indication that they extended beyond 
this limit. The present excavations show'cd that the street-plan continued outside the 
wall and a street running from east to w*est was traced through to the outer earth¬ 
work proving that this was the boundary' of the original scheme. The most w'estcrly 
street running north to south of the 1908 plan was also traced and its intersection 
with the above east-west street was uncovered. The cross-roads (fig. 5), and the 
streets where uncovered, were 16 ft, to i6i ft, wide with a good camber. They were 
laid on clay and natural gravel, were poorly metalled, and showed very' little sign of 
use, and no repair. The thickness of gravel did not compare with that of the streets 
inside the town, and it may well be that the whole plan was too ambitious and that the 
suburbs did not grow up around the streets provided. This view was supported by 
the lack of the usual ditches which flank the streets, and by there being no trace of 
occupation found anywhere in the whole area with one small exception. This was 
along a slight ridge which occurs outside the wall ditch where pottery has been found 
at intervals. At one point on this ridge a late fourth-century squatter’s hut was found 
(fig, 5). This was a poor affair, with but a fewf scattered flints to mark its walls, a single 
layer of occupation inside containing much potter)' of late fourth-century' date, and 
a number of very worn coins also of fourth-century date, tlie latest that could be 
identified being of the House of Valentinian w'hich continued to A.D, 383. The relation 
of this hut to the side of the street may have been fortuitous. 

The date of the street-plan as a whole can only be suggested. 1 n this area ploughing 
had removed all surface stratification, and no closely datable material was found in 
the make-up of the streets. Inside the town (pp. 128-9) ** appeared to be contemporary 
with period III levels of a.d, 120-60 or 170, and was definitely prior to the early 
bank of a.d. 160-70. As has been shown (see p. 127), it did not exist, at any rate in its 
later form, when the Baths building in Insula XXXII! was built about the reign of 
Kero (a.d. 54-68), The most likely period for its construction would be under the 
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influence of Agricola or his immediate successors^ who intensified the ^Romanization’ 
of the country during their temi of office. Tacitus' tells us that while Agricola was 
Governor in Britain (a.d. 78-85) he encouraged the provincials to construct temples, 
fora, and houses, and took action to see that this was carried out, but Agricola was 
recalled tn A.D. 84 or 85 by the Emperor Domitian. The Clay Floor II of Hut Ci 
(fig. 2), a hut whose final occupation extended into the second decade of the second- 
centuiyf A.D., and which was destroyed when the street was built, contained a coin 
of the Emperor Domitian which dates the street-plan to c. a.d. 90-120 at the earliest. 
From its relation to the early bank, it is evident that the plan must be earlier than 
c. A.D. 160. As far as our knowledge goes at present, the lower end of the bracket 
seems to fit in best with a tentative dating of A.D. 90-120 as the most plausible. 

THE OUTER EARTHWORK 

The great outer earthwork of Calleva consists of a single bank and ditch enclosing 
about 230 acres. Its line is somewhat obliterated on the east, but it is w'ell defined 
on the north-west, and exists at its fiighest and best to the south and west in Rampier's 
Copse. Here it takes a curious bend. Previous excavations have been carried out 
on this earthw^ork, especially those of Colonel Karslake in Ranipicr's Copsein w'hich 
he found Roman burials on both the inner and outer faces of the bank; and those of 
Mr. Challoner-Smith. Lack of datable material from the bank itself, and the inevi¬ 
table difficulty of draining the ditch to the bottom because of the prevalent high-water 
level, prevented the excavators from reaching a definite conclusion. These difficulties 
still persist, but it has been possible to add something to our previous knowledge 
of this great defence. An eight-foot cutting w^as made on Site H (fig. 5, and pis. 
xxxlVrt, XXXV 6, xxxvih). Here the bank is only 6| ft. high, and it w^as found to be 
of very simple construction. A small primary mound of dirty gravel formed a core on 
the old gravel surface, and was capped with layers of clean gravel. The rest of the 
bank had been built up by tips of mixed gravel and peaty turf which had probably 
been basketed up from the ditch, or thrown up from scoops or quarries inside the 
bank. Traces of these quarries still exist in areas which have not been cultivated. 
On Site H the primary mound finished at a straight line just before the inner iip 
of the ditch (pis. XXXV 6 and XXXVIIt), and originally a small drj'-stone wall must have 
revetted it along this line, 'fhis has been found in position in some of the earlier 
sections, but in others, as in this case, the stones are now in the silt of the ditch. No 
traces of timbers were found. Only part of the ditch could be excavated owing to the 
flooded condition of the ground as in this area it is cut down into London Clay. In 
places along this north-w'cst stretch a slight counterscarp exists. 

In this section not one sherd of pottery was found in tlie bank itself, and from the 
late layers of the ditch silt only a few water-worn sherds of early Roman date were 
recovered. These cannot be used to date the bank, so, except for confirmation of the 
simple structure previously described, this section produced no new evidence for 
determining the foundation date of this defence. The bank must have been made 

' AgnctAa^ xxt, !x« (1910). 330. 
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at one period, out of virgin soil, by newcomers to the area, and had no major repair 
or alteration. It is interrupted opposite the gates of the waited town, and may have 
been rohbed at these points for gravel to make up the streets inside the town. Its 
internal slope was examined in this area on Site J (fig, 5 and pis. xxxva, xxxviii), in 
Rye House meadow, and this trench was extended as part of Site K to explore the area 
between the bank and the town wall. In this section the core of the bank was of turf 
or peat, but traces of tip-lines, comparable with those on Site H, also existed. Again 
nothing was found in the primary build of the bank, but in this area the bank is 
ploughed down, and in the spill over its tail there was found the rim of a coarse dish 
copying a late imported Belgic plate (fig. 16,17 and p. 166). This is the only sherd in 
this area that might be derived from the bank. A small pocket of occupation material 
lay on the tail of the bank which yielded a little pottery of Claudian date. In the slip 
of the bank there was found also a bronze buckle (fig, 9, 6), and at hand another 
buckle, much damaged, but which on cleaning showed remains of a textile material 
(pi. xxxvtrt and and p. 147) still embedded in the bronze. 

The trench from the inner slope of the bank was continued across the meadow 
towards the wall for some 200 ft., and showed no occupation levels. In fact, wherever 
the meadow was trenched no signs of huts, houses, or occupation could be found, 
excepting along the slight ridge west of the wall ditch, where a late fourth-century 
squatter’s hut was discovered (fig. 5), This was a squalid affair. Wherever test trenches 
were made in Rye House meadow in tracing the street-plan, or otherwise, no other 
foundations or huts were found, and the occupation in this area must have been 
scanty, but may of course exist. 

This area thus failed to produce any evidence %vhich bore directly on the foundation 
date of the outer earthwork, and arrangements were therefore made to try once more 
to the south in Rampier’s Copse. Here the earthwork is at its best and stands some 
18 ft, high with a deep ditch and a marked counterscarp. Not only is the bank 
higher at this point than elsewhere, but there is no record that the Copse has 
ever been under cultivation, and it is unique in being the one pan of Silchester 
undisturbed since Roman times. 

In this area Colonel Karslake has recovered pottery from hut circles, and from the 
silt of the ditch, and both his sections and those of Mr, Challoner-Smitli have been 
preserved. These show no major variation in structure from that of Site H, so it 
may be assumed that the whole earthwork is of one build and plan. This meant that 
the chief hope of obtaining dating evidence was still to find occupation inside the 
earthwork that had a definite relationship to the bank. 

Site L was chosen as a possible area (fig, 6), The wooded and marshy copse presents 
a series of mounds and hollows. Trial soundings through one mound showed that 
it was of natural gravel, and in one of the least marshy hollows only leaf-mould was 
found over natural gravel. The main cut was made into the tail of the bank, and here 
at lasc some occupation material was found. In this area a small hearth pit had been 
cut into the tail of the earthwork (pi. xxxviu). It contained charcoal, a piece of hard 
tile, a few fragments of the hand-made native ware, and part of a rim of a butt-beaker, 
apparently of local manufacture. However, the evidence obtained from this pit can- 
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not be used in dctemiifung the building date of the earthwork, as the pit must have 
been cut after the bank was built, even if the Interval was short. But underlying this 
pit, and over an area CTrtending beyond it, a scoop or hollow occurred which contained 
pottery. This occupation dbplaced the original turf, was contemporary with it, and 
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was sealed in part by the tail of the bank. It was probably a temporary bivouac of the 
builders of the earthwork. No small finds, brick, or red-glazed wares were found. 
The pottery (fig, 16) though having a most pronounced native and Belgic/e^de^ did 
contain the base of a Claudian jug (fig. 16, 13) in association with the butt-beakers. 
The pottery from the ‘old turf’ in rite area was small in quantity and was associated 
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with tw'o sherds of soft red-glazed ware that could not be dated^ and with much hard 
red brick. The wash of the bank over these levels contained a little pottery and much 
red brick, and in addition a rim of soft red-glazed ware. 

The tail layers of the bank contained no pottery , but many pieces of well-baked 
red Roman brick were found. This brick is in position in the primary build of the 
bank. No evidence has yet been produced to sho^v that hard-baked Roman brick, 
as distinct from a sort of ceramic shortbread, was made in this country before the 
Claudian invasion, and at Colchester it only appears when they began to build the 
Colonia m a.d. 49.^ I'he evidence of this brick, taken with that of the pottery, even 
though this is so small in amount, precludes a pre-Claudfan date for the foundation 
of the outer earthwork. 

A complete surv^ey of this earthw'ork was not attempted. The entrances are still 
largely unexplored, but Colonel Karslake’s work suggests that the road through the 
south-west entrance, which is contemporary^ with the earthwork, docs not coincide 
w'ith the line of the Roman road which passes through the south-west gateway of the 
walled town. A trench into the pathway through the gap to the east of the Rampieris 
Copse bend proved that the gap is modern, as the ditch outside is continuous at this 
point, and an early southern entrance at this place is disproved. 

The Date of the Eartfmork 

Such evidence as could be found seems to show that the outer earthwork was not 
constructed until the Claudian period at the earliest. The earthwork itself is huitt in 
a native tradition rather than a Roman, and it would seem that it must have been 
erected by a collection of native peoples under the direct stimulus of Roman leader¬ 
ship. The latest date for its construction is not so clear. Historically it is more likely 
that it was built after the Boudiccan rebellion of A.D. 61, when it was discovered that 
undefended cities were not safe, rather than in the Claudian/Neronic period of a.d. 
45-61. The pottery and other evidence found so far is quite insufficient to dis¬ 
prove a post-Boudiccan date, and a date soon after a.d, 61, although it cannot be very 
much later, as the foundation date of the bank as a rampart of a *First Roman City' 
seems most likely. This does not alter the fact that the Period J levels under the 
Inner Defences do seem to be definkely pre-Boudiccan, but at present it seems safer 
to suggest a date as definitely post a.d. 43, and most probably a.d. 61-5, as that at 
which the earthwork was built. 


HELGIC (PRE-ROMAN) SILCHESTER 

Calleva Atrebatum and Silchester must be regarded as one and the same place.* 
Traditionally it was founded by Commius the Atrebatic prince who fled to this 
country c. 50 b,c. His life-history and the archaeological evidence of his reign in 
this country and those of his dynasty have been summarized in 'The Belgae of Gaul 
and Britain'.^ During the present excavations no stratified level was found that could 

^ From informatipn kindJy supplied by Prof» C. Fh C ^ 'The Befgae of Gaul and Britain', ArcL ymm* 
Hawkes, Ixxxvii 2gt fF. 

* V.C.H. Hmli ^nd the Istf q/ atji fF. 
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be dated as earlier than Claudian, so that a gap of 100 years has still been left 
unbridged behveen the historical records and the structural evidence. The whole 
question of a Belgic or pre-Roman Silchester is still an open one. The fact that the 
limited ground space iinco\ered during the excavations, which aimed at solving 
three problems only, showed no pre-Claudian occupation, does not preclude such an 
occupation in the vicinity, or indeed in the area of Silchester itself. The patchy 
character of Belgic settlement has been emphasized repeatedly, both by Dr. Wheeler 
at Verulamium, and by Prof. Hawkes at Colchester. On this latter site, the known 
areas of Belgic settlement arc surprisingly small, and show how easily they could be 
missed without widespread excavation. That there are no obvious earthworks above 
ground that could he attributed to the Belgic town cannot be taken as an indication 
that none existed. With so much later occupation they could have been obliterated, 
and the complete way in which the V-shaped ditch of the early bank is masked 
should sen'e as an object lesson before making any inferences about such forti¬ 
fications. 

The earlier excavations do not record any stratified levels that can be described 
as purely Belgic, so that the evidence for a pre-Claudian occupation of the area is 
still inferential. Nevertheless many points still seem to indicate that a Belgic settle¬ 
ment did exist on this site. Mr. J. N. L. Myres suggests that the laying-out of a town 
of 230 acres on a virgin site that is not obviously of importance is imintelligible unless 
it was the successor of a pre-existing settlement, situated on a model centre of the 
road system. The Arretine pottery and amount of imported Belgic ware recovered 
during the earlier excavations suggests a pre-conquest occupation of the site, although 
the significance of Arretine is not yet a sufficiently determinate factor to be regarded 
as decisive. 

But the most striking evidence is still tliat of the coins. In a paper by Mr, Derek 
Allen,* he contended that Brooke w'as wrong in saying that the coins of Eppillus, son 
of Commius, inscribed eppi/callev and epp,,rex calle could not mean that Eppillus 
ruled at Callcva Atrebatum. On the contrary, all these coins so inscribed come from 
the area common to the coins of Commius and his sons, that is West Sussex to 
the Middle Thames, and one of the silver ones inscribed (eppj/rex calle comes 
from Wallingford (.Ashmole, Antiquities of Berkshire^ 17S6, p. 29). Me stiows that in 
these coins Eppillus was following directly in the numismatic tradition set by his 
brother Tincommius, who also ruled in these regions, adding for the first time in 
Britain the tide of REX. Eppillus was succeeded by his brother Verica in the same 
realm. Eppillus, he believed, had a short but quite definite reign (c. a.d. i-io or 5-15) 
with his capital at Calleva. Whether or no the settlement was founded by Commius, 
or even by Tincommius which is more likely, is still uncertain, but an occupation of 
the site during the first half of the first-century a.d, is a possibility that cannot be 
dismissed lightly if at all. Further excavation may succeed some day in producing 
internal evidence of the actual site of a pre-conquest settlement, but at present we 
are still dependent on this external knowledge. 
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SUMi\L\itY OF ^rHE DATES 

The Imier Defences 

Period 1 . The Earliest Occupation, c. a.d. 45-65. 

Period II. Phase I, c, a.d. 65-xoo. 

Phase II, c. a.d. 100-120, 

Period III. The Early Occupation, c. a.d, 120-160/170. 

Period IV, The Early Bank, c. a.d. 160/170. 

Period The Wall and Late Bank, c, a.d, 190-210. 

The Street Fhn. c. a,d, 90-120/150. 

The Outer Earihicork. Certainly post A.D. 43, probably post A.D. 61, but not later 
than c. A.D, 65. 

BUILDING STONES 

Report by R. v. Melville, esq., of the Geological Svirvey 

Specimens of the stones used for the bonding courses and the faced ‘ironstone’ stonework of the 
gateways of the north wall w’ere submitted to Mr. R. V, Melville, who very kindly identified them. 
The slabs used for the bonding courses are probably all of great Oolite or Forest Marble. They 
could have been obtained from an\'whcre along the Jurassic Zone, but may possibly have come 
from the nearest sources on the Roman Road between Silchester and Bath, e.g. the quarries at 
Chippenham. Some of the stone comes from the Carston Beds, Lower Combrash, near Malmes¬ 
bury. This could have been transported along the road from Cirencester. 

TIic ‘ironstone’ comes from the Bagshot Beds of the Rochester neighbourhood. It is a Pebble- 
bed (coarse sandstone) with ferruginous cement. It is not all suitable for building stone and is 
not very plentiful, 

BROOCHES 

Bronze Brooches of the First Century A.D. 

Fig. 7 

1. Bronze brooch of the so-called ‘poor-man’s’ type. These brooches are characteristic of the 
second half of the first century A.D. Cf. Vendamimit p. 204, fig. 43,1 and 2, From a hearth pit 
on Site C, c. a.d, 65-100. 

2. Bronze brooch of the same type as the last, but with a vestigial transverse decoration on the 
bow, the last remains of the La Tenc II collar. From She G, level 3, the continuation outside 
the wall of the early occupation level, c. A.D. 120-160/170. 

3. Bronze brooch of the same type as No. i. From Pit C2, level 3, c. a,d, 100-20. 

4. Bronze 'winged bow' brooch" (Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, type P) lacking 
the binge and pin. The botv is flattened and ribbed, and carries five pairs of projections along its 
edge, and the foot is knobbed. Cf. ‘North Feriiby', Aniiq.Jmtrn. xviii ^1938), 277, fig. ba. These 
brooches are pre-Claudian in date, and the associated pottery at Nortii Ferriby is dated as pre¬ 
conquest. From Site E, in the debris outside Hut Ei, c. a.d'. 65-120. 

5. Hinged bronze rosette or thistle brooch. The rosette has the remains of a raised disc 
decorated with repouss6 work, and the fan tail has a similarly executed animal, possibly a lion. 
Both are finished with beading. The disc is incorporated as part of the casting, and although this 
type occurs along with those with independent discs during the first half of the first century 
A.D., it tends to supersede them after the middle of the century, Cf. London in Roman Times, 
London Museum Catalo^es, no. 3, p. 90, 5, From Pit C3, level 1, with pottery' mostly of mid- 
first-century date, but which also included early Flavian material. 
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6, Tinned bronze brooch of the same type the last. The hinge is below the disc; the disc 
has a circular grooving, and in the centre had originally a stud. Both the disc and fan tail caiT)’ 
small projections decorated with incised circles, Tliis brooch appears to be a devolved type 
and possibly belonged to the end of the scries. From the same level as the last it could have been 
in use as late as the early Flavian period, as it was associated with the Samian base stamped 
OF IVCVN dated as Claudius-Vespasian. _ ^ ■ 

y. Hinged bronze brooch of the winged *Hod Hill' type. For a discussion of this form see 
Richborotish, iii, 7 ^, no- h: and Vfrutamium, p. 204, fig. 43,7. In this country- these brooches are 
usually Claudian in date, and although found in levels as late as Vespasian, these later examples 
may well be of earlier manufacture. From Pit C2, level 3* c. a.d. 100-20. 

8. Bronze ‘Hod Hill’ brooch. Part of the bow, and the foot and catchplate only remain. Cf. 
no. 7, From the early occupation level at Site A. 

9. Incomplete bronze brooch with hinged pin. It is lypologically similar to the last two, but 
of a poorer variety. Cf. Hkhbarougiu ill, 77 and pi, ix, 8^ and Verulamium, p. 306, 9. From the 
same level as nos. 3 and 7. 

10. Bronze brooch w ith coiled spring. The bow has transverse striations and is convex on the 
upper side and flat underneath. The cover-spring is fluted and has a small hook cast in one with 
it, Cf. Ritterling, Hofheimy pi. viii, no. 84. From the same level as nos. 5 and 6. 

[ ], Bronze brooch with coiled spring the cord of which is held by a hook. The base of the 
angular bow is expanded into a spring-cover and the catchplate is pierced, Cf. \ erulamiunt^ 
p. 207, fig. 44, 26, which is late first or early second century; and Lythey, p. 76, fig. iz, no. 13. 
a Flavian example. From Pit C3, level i, with nos. 5, 6, and to and in association with early 
Flavian pottery. 

IZ. Bronze brooch with a single bow, plain catchplate, coiled spring, and a Kook welded m one 
with the bow. Cf. no. 11, From Site K, in the late fourth-century- occupation on the floor of the 
‘squatter’s' hut. 

13. Heayy bronze brooch with a coiled spring encased in a fluted spnng-cover, an arched bow 
with a keel and hook at the spring end, a knobbed foot, and a pierced catchplate. Tills is essen¬ 
tially a British type, prevalent in the south during the late first or early sectmd centuir. Cf. 
Colfingwood, Archaeology oj Romm Britain, Group H, p. 247, and fig. 60, 15. From Site G, 
level 3, the continuation outside the wall of the early occupation level. 

14. Bronze brooch with spring pin. I'he bow is expanded abo\-e a transverse moulding and 
has a long slender foot with a solid catchplate. The ena of the foot is missing. This brooch is an 
imported Gaulish type. From Pit C3, level 4. 

15. Bronze brooch with a spring coil encased in a simple spring-cover, and a cross-ribbed bow. 
The pin and part of the catchplate are missing. From Site K, lying on the street. 

16. Bronze brooch with a spring-pin and a flat strip bow expanded at the base to form a 
spring-cover. From the same level as nos. 5* h, to, and 11. 

Bronse Brooches of the Second Century A,D. 

Fig. 8 

I. Bronze trumpet-headed brooch with a coiled spring-pin, w-ire head kjop, and w-ith an 
acanthus moulding on the bow which is not carried all round the waist. This brooch falls typo- 
logicaliy between Colliogwood's groups R (ii) and R fiv) {Archaeology of Roman Britain, pp. 
253-4}, as the acanthus tnoulding is nnt complete as in the R (ii) group but it lacks the hinge and 
cast loop usually present in the R (iv) group. E^ntialJy a British ty-pe, it is a south-countiy 
imitation of the finer north-country examples which flourish from a.d. too to 140 (cf. l^ndon in 
Roman Times, London Museum Catalogue No. 3, p. 96, fig, 28, nos. 27-8). The lower date of the 
southern copies is indeterminate {cf. Lydney, p. 77, no. t8). 'I'he closest parallel in the group at 
Newstead (Curie, Neu'stead, pi. i.xxxv, fig. 8) is one found in the ditch ot the early fort dated to 
the end of the first century a.d. From Site C, in the occupation level contemporary with the last 
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occupation of Hut Ci, its associated pottery is early second century in date, and ^^i'as accumulated 
after the loss of the coin of Domitian of a.D. 86/87 earlier floor. 

z. Bronze trumpet-headed brooch of the same type as the last, but of later development, 
conforming to Colungwood’s group R (iii). This brooch has a hinge and cast head loop, and the 



Fig. 8, Brenze brooches of the second ccninjiy a.u. fl) 


acanthus moulding is reduced to a decorative feature. The type was current in southern and 
central England before the middle of the second century a.d. From the early occupation level 
of Site C, e, A.U. 120-160/170. ™ . - ,■ 

3. Bronze brooch with a coiled spring and solid catchplate, 1 he bow has a spring-cover, and is 
decorated with a black and white enamel inlay. The centre of the bow* is pierced for a stud. An 
early second century tj'pe. From Pit C2, level i, c. a.d. 100-20. 


BRONZE OBJECTS 

. • Fig.9 

1. Bronze pedestal base with three knobbed feet. Originally it carried a bronze statuette. 

From Site B, in the Early Bank, r. a.d. 160-70. „ c.. 

z. Bronze footstand of the common Roman type. Cf, Lydney, p. 86, tig. 20, i02, From bJte e, 

unstratified, . , _t n 

3. Annular bronze bracelet with beaded decoration. Cf. ificAm>row^/j, 11, pi. xjtii, 62. r rom 

Site K, in the street. ... - ^ r- 

4. Bronze bracelet with expanded terminals, and a decoration of transverse smations. From 
Site K. in the occupation level on the floor of the late fourth-century ‘sauatter’s’ hut. 

5. Bronze finger ring with concave shoulders and circular bezel. The setting is mining. 
Cf. LydtteXj p. 82, fig. 16, 51, ascribed to the third century' a.d. From Site E, in the Late Bank, 

C. A.D. Io 6 - 2 fO. . ,, , , f . .'I 

6. Bronze buckle. Found in close association with pieces of bronze and the scrap 01 textile. 

From Site J, in the slip over the tail of the outer bank. 

7. Bronze ornament of trefoil shape. From Site C, in the Early Bank, c, A.D, 160-70. 

8. Decorated bronze ornament. From Site K, unstratified, 

9. Bronze staple. From Site K, in the street. 
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10. Bronze key. The shaft is hollow, and the plane of tlte wards is at right angles to it. Cf. 
Rk^diortit^h^ iii, p. 83, pi. Xiv, 51, From Pit Ca, level 3, in association with early second-century 
pottery. 

11. Bronze disc brooch. No decoration remains. From Site B, unstratified. 

12. Bronze spoon with circular bowl. Cf. fMtidott in Roman Times^ London Museum Catalogue 
No. 3, p. 106, pi. XLV, 6. From the Wall Trench of Site C. 

13. Bronze tweezers of normal Roman type. From Site C, in the late occupation level over 
the street. 

14 and 15, Bronze nail cleaners. From Pit Ca, level 5, and Pit C3, level 4, respectively. 

16 and 17. Bronze rivet and staple. From Site C in the occupation on the clay floor II ot flut 
Ci. 


IRON OBJECTS 

A number of identifiable iron objects w'ere found. These came from the filling of the 
V-shaped ditch on Site G (a staple); from the wall trench on Sites C and E (? a chisel, a ring, 
and ? a kev); from the late bank on Sites C and E (a flat band, a staple, a ring, a ferrule, and 
a hook); /rom the occupation level of the squatters hut on Site K (a hook, a sandal toe-cap, 
and cleats); and from the unstratified soil on Site F (a knife). 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 

Plate .xxxYi 

(a, b) Remains of a bronze buckle to which fragments of a textile still adhere. This textile 
is of a white flax or linen thread made with a two-strand weave, and was protected by the 
decaying bronze. It was found in Site j, in tlie tail of the early Bank (Outer Earthwork), and may 
be dated to mid-first century or perhaps a.d. 61-5. „ . . 

(c) Baked clay antefis. These finial ornaments of the 'imbrices* which covered the tile-jomts 
of the roof were in use on w'ooden buildings of early date in Italy and Greece (Lanuvium, 
Archaeologia, liii, pi. vii, facing p. 152), The Sikhester example may portray Mercury-, and wits 
probably made from a local mould aa three other identical examples have already been found 
iArchaeotogia, liii, 561, illustrates one from Insula TV near the Forum. All three and a restored 
example are in the Reading Museum). From the occupation on the clay floor II of Hut Ci, with 
material of earlv second-century-date. . 

Id) White pipe-clay figurine of Venus. These figures were made in the Rhine Valley m the 
second century'- A.D. Cf. T'eruiarntuTn, pi. LXi, 3* and p. 202 . From Site B in the mound of 
disturbed earth. 

COIN.S 

Report by d. f. allen, esq. 

I. CunobelLn. IE\ Evans, xii, 2. S®* 

Obv, Helmeted head right; [cvmo]BEli[NVS] hrom Pit Ai. 

Rev. Boax right; [tasciioVANU f] 

2 Claudius. As; native imitation of Claudius; B.M.C,’ 150; M. and After a.d, 41. 

g 1 65 * From Site A, 

Ob^', Head of Claudius left; [ ] ^ly occupation 

Ret\ Minen-a right holding Javelin; SC level. 

* B.M.C. = British Museutn Catalugu*:, Imperial * M. and S. = M(iningty and Sydenham, Royal 
Coins, Imprria! C<tin{^, 
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3. Domitian. As; B.M>C. 389 or 402; M. and S. 335 or 354 < 7 > 

Obv, Head right; [(MP CAES] DOM IT Avc GERM 
cos XM [? CENS PER PP {X|| or XMl)] 

Jiet’. Moneta standing left; moneta avgvsti sc 

4. Domitian. .\s; B.M.C. 402; M. and S, 354a. 

Obt\ Head right; IMP CAES OOMiT [aVC cjERM 
rcosjxil) CENS PER PP 

Rev. Aloneta standing left; MONETA AVCVSTI 5 C 

5. Hadrian. As; B.M.C. 1348; M. and S. 678. 

Obv. Head right; [ ] 

Rev, Sains standing left by altar; sal vs AVGVSTt SC 

6. Antoninus Pius. As; AI. and S. 934. 

Obv, Hrad right; [ANTON in vs a VC] Pi VS PP TRP XVIll 
Rev, Britannia seated left; [Britannia COS III SC] 

7. Gcta. Denarius; Af. and S, 18. 

Obv, Bust right; p sept ceta caes pont 
Rev, Emperor and trophy; princ ivventvtjs 

8. Claudius Gothicus, Antoninianus; M. and S. 36. 

Obv. Head right; imp clavdivs [avc] 

Rev. Fidcs left holding standards; FIDES EXERCi 

9. Claudius Gothicus. Antoninianus; commemorative issue; Al. and S. 265. 

Obv, Head right; Oivo cLAVDfO 
Rev, Eagle; COnSECRATio 

10. Constantine I. M; Cohen^ 21, 

Obv, Head left; CONSTANTINOPOLIS 
Rev, Victory with foot on prow; [ ] 

ir. Valens, Cohen 47. 

Obv. Head right; D N valEns p f avg 

/?«-■. Viaory left; SECVRItas HEipvBlicae [ ] 

12. Halved Sestertius; Ulcgtble. 


13. Halved As; illegible. 


(The above two coins appear to have been halved intentionally in antiquity.) 


A.D. 86 or 87, 
From Site C, in 
clay floor 1 of 
Hut Cl. 

A.i>. 87. 

From Site E, in 
the debris out¬ 
side Hut Ei. 

AJ>. IlS to 122. 
From Site in 
the early bank. 

A.D. 154 to I 5 p. 
From Site C, in 
the early bank. 

A.D. 200 to 202, 
From Site F» 
unstratified. 

A.D. 268 to 270. 
From ^ She F, 
unatratified. 

After A.D. 270. 
From Site C, 
imstratiflcd. 

AJ), 327 to 337. 
From Site Fj 
unstratified- 

A.D. 364 to 378. 
From Site F, 
unstratified. 

1st to 2nd cen¬ 
tury A.». From 
Site A, in the 
early bank. 

lat to 2nd cen¬ 
tury A.». From 
Site B, unatrati- 
fied. 


During the 1939 scasoni with two exceptions, the only coins found w'cre in the occupation 
level of the squatter’s hut on Site K. The exceptions w'ere: 

1. A Queen Victoria id, found in the sub-humus over the cross-roads on Site K. 

2. A completely illegible coin from the humus of the ditch on Site H. 


In the occupation level of the squatter’s hut, 22 very worn coins, and 4 fragments of coins were 
found. Fifteen of these were illegible, and the remaining to w'ere;' 

I. Constans. /E, a.i>. 34S to 350. 

Obv. Head right; [conJsta | NS P [F aVcJ 
Rev. Emperor spearing fallen horseman; [FEL temp reparatio] 


* Coben =• Alonnaiii fiappdi ious ^empire 2iid edltioii. 


Plate XXXVl 




ii. Bronze buckle with fra^rmcnis of textile {{) 


The samCp cnluigcU (\'^) 



f. Clay fliiicfbE. (By courtesy nf the _7o»jf‘W£«/ 
of Romon Studm) 


d. Pipc-clay tigurinc 





Pubihhai by ike Soneiy of Atittquaries of Loudort^ 







Plati XXXVIl 



PuMisIffii hy ilu* Stmriy of AnliiitMriff of f^otidort^ ^947 
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A.D- 337 to 361, 


A.». 350 to 353. 


2. Constantins II. 

Obv. Head right; coKSTANTivs [p f avc] 

Rev^ Soldiers facrngi one standard; GLORIA [EXERCtTVS] 

3. House of Constantine. /E. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS type. 

4. Ma^entios. JE. 

Obv. Head right; A behind head: D N m[AGNENTivs P f avc] 

Rev. Two Victories^ holding a wreath, within it vox v MVLT X; 

I^VfCTORIAE] DD [NN AVC ET CAESj 

5. Valentinian 1 . M. Cohen 37. a.d. 364 to 375, 

Obv. Head right; D N VALENTiNfANVa P F AVC 
Rev. Victory, advancing t., holding wreath and palm; SEC VR it as 
[REIPVBLICAE] 

""•1^ (Aries) 

6. House of Valentinian. , a.d. 364 to 383, 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE type; Victory advancing left, holding 
wreath and palm. 

7. House of Valentinian. jE. a.d, 364 to 383. 

GLORIA ROMAMORVM t)'pe; Emperor, sliding right, placing 
hand on head of kneeling captive and holding labarum. 

'8-10. Three 4th century. 

‘City Gate* type. 

GLORIA EXERCITVS type. Two Victories, facing, holding an 
inscribed wreath. 


SAMIAN POTFERY 
Report by the late DR. T. DAVis pryce, f.s.a, 

Plate XXXVII a 
Decorated Forms 

1 and 2. Parts of two bowls decorated with ‘cut-glass’ technique. From the early occupation 
level of Site B. The earliest known e.xamples of this form are those from the Scottish forts of the 
Antonine period, Cf. SiUheslet, pi. xxxvii, 4, and pp. 97-g; and Proc. Soc. Ant. xxiii (and series), 

3. Rim of a Form 37. The rim h^ a heavy lip. Hadrian-’Antonine, c. a,d. 130-50, From bite 
A, this is one of the latest datable pieces found in the early occupation level. 

4. Form 37, Decoratitm of festoons with a scroll in the festoon. Trajan-Hadrianic, From the 

early occupation le\'el of Site C. r., - c*. n 

5. Form 37. Sherd decorated with scroll and a straight wreath above, tlavian. rrom bite B 

in the early bank. ^ r l j j 

6. Form 37. Sherd decorated with the remains of an ovolo, a rather large row ol beads, and a 

mask. Antonine. From Site B in the early bank. t, • u 1 

7. Form 37, Large medallion decoration; probably Antonine. trom bite B, in the early 

8. Form 30. Rouktted decoration. Generally second century. From Site C, in the early 
bank. 
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9, Porm 37, High plain band, ovota bordered by a row of large beads. Panelled decoration 
demarcated by a row of large beads. Arcading in one panel, annular ornament in the other panel, 
Antonine. c. A.D. 150-70. From the wall trench of Site C, this is the latest datable decorated 
sherd found. 

10, Form 37. Panel decorated witli large scrolls, c. A.D. 1 50-60. From the wall trench of Site 
C. For both this and number 9 the dating is tentative, but they both belong to the second half 
of the second century'. 

11, Form 37. Late Flavian. Decoration shows fan-tail plants (cf. O. atui P,,' pi. xv, 3). From 
the wall trench of Site C. 

t2. Form 37. Large Ijcad-row typical of the Antonine period. From the same level as the 
last. 

13, Form 37. Footstand and part of the W'all. The decoration is probably a bear (cf. O. and P,, 
p|. Ml, i). Good glaze. Trajan-Hadrianic and more probably Hadriaiiic. From the late bank of 
Site C, 

Period /. Earliest Ocenpaiion 
No decorated forms were found. 

Plain Forms. The material included two pre-FI avian 27'a from Site R. From Site C, a 
Rittcrling ta of pre-Flavian date, and two i/siy’s of pre-Flavian date (but not as early as some of 
this Form), a small 27 of pre-Flavian date, mo 27’$ attributable to the first century, one Claudian 
271 one Claudian 33 of earh' Form. The fragments from Site A were unidentifiable. 

Period 11 

Phase L Pit C3 contained a base of Form 27 stamped OF ivevN. A pre-Flavian potter as a^ 
rule, he began in Claudian times but w'orked mostly in the Flavian period. This stamp on Form 
27 is recorded in Great Britain at Colchester, London, Newstead I, Richborough, and Silchester 
{Osw'ald, Stamps on Terra SigUlata^ jy. 148). 

Phase //, Pit C2 contained two 18’s, pre-Flavian and Flavian in date, a Flavian 27, an early 
18 dated to Nero-Vespasian, and a 35 dated to Vespasian. 

PerfW III. Early Occupation Levels 
Decorated Forms (see pi. x.xxvit4i, nos. 1-4). 

Bowl of unusual form (see pp. 151-2, fig. 10). 

Plain Forms, (i) Of seven fragments of plates of Form iS, two are pre-Flavian in date, one 
Flavian, two Nero-Vespasian, and three of first century ware. 

(ii) Base of plate stamped (c)alvs f. This potter’s stamp is usually found on Flavian ware, 
but this stamp is on a later 18/31 base. 

(iii) Two rims of 15/17 both pre-Flavian. 

(iv) Five portions of Form 27; one Claudian, one pre-Flavian, one Nero-Vespasian, and tw'o 
first century in date. 

fv) Form 80. Late first century. 

■ fvi) Ritterling 12. Pre-Flavian. 

(\ii) Ritterling 9. Pre-Flavian. 

(viii) Form 24/25, Pre-Flavian. 

fix) Form 31/18 to 31. Hadrian-Antonine, 

(x) Form 32. Second half of the second century. 

The decorated ware and numbers (L\) and (x) of the plain forms indicate a date in the Antonine 
period c. A.D. 150 or later as that at which this occupation level was put out of action by the 
superimposed early bank. The occurrence of the bowl of unusual form in this level is of especial 
interest. 

* Oswald and Pryce, An Introduction to the SUtdy of Terra Sigiitaia (1920), 
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Period IV. Early Bonk 

Decoraled Forms (sec pi. XXXVna, nos. 5-8}. Fragments of an early Flavian 29, a Trajan- 
Madrianic 37, and two .Antonine 37’3 also occurred. 

Plain Forms, (i) Base and footstand of a Form 18 stamped SABiNi of. Nero-FlavEan. 

Two bpcs of Form 18/31 iUegible stamps. Late first or early second century’, 
ill) The Form 18^31 plates, two assignable to the late first or early second century, and the 
other to the Hadrianic period. 

(iv) Three rims of Form 3 <• One Hadrian-Antonine in date but the other two are of .Antonine 
date. One from Site B is sufficiently complete to date to r, a.D, 150-60 and is one of the latest 
datable pieces in the group. 

fvj Globular bowl with run reminiscent of a Form 67 but late. Probably early second century , 

^t) Part of a Form 33, Hadrianic or Antonine, 

The bulk of the material is second century in date. The Form 31 plate of c, a.d, 150-60 is the 
latest piece, and for this to have been incorporated in the early bank a building date of c, a.d. t6o- 
70 seems probable. 

Period I '’. Wall Trench and Late Bank 

Decorated Forms (see pi, xxxviia, nos. 9-13). Two other fragments of Form 47 or 30 
belong to the first third of the second century, and a Form 31 or 37 of Antonine date also 
occurred. 

Plain Forms, (i) Wall of a Form 45. This was found in the wall trench of Site C and is dated 
as late second or earlv third century^ This Form has not been found in the Scottish Military 
forts w'hich are datetf down to A.D, iSo at least. This is the latest datable piece of stratified 
Samian found in relation to the wall. 

(ii) The wall of a bowl of Form 31, Antonine in date, and a fragment possibly of Form 38, of 
second-centurt' date, were also found in the wall trench. 

(iii) In the (ate bank were parts of ten Form 31’s of Antonine date; one Form 32 of second- 
ccntnrt' date; tw’o Form 33 bowls, with the concave external wall that is characteristic of all 
secontf-century' material of this Form; one Form 38 of second-ccntury date; two flanged bowls of 
Antonine date; a Form 18 of poor ghuse of late second-century' date; and a Form 43 of late 
second-century date wltich may last into the third century'. 

The material as a whole is of late second-century date. The Form 45 is the most definite piece 
of evidence, and suggests that the earliest possible date at which the wall could have been built 
is during the last twenty years of the second century. 


SAMIAN VESSEL OF UNUSUAL SH.APE 
Report by the late j. A. stanfteld, esq. 

Fig. 10 

The vessel is of a bulbous shape with a cun'ed and everted lip, a straight shoulder obliquely set, 
a sloping wall and a rounded base wall set in from the upper w'all. The lower part of the wall and 
the footstand are missing. The upper part is freely decorated with horizontal mouldings of 
considerable neatness and the glaze is good. So elaborate are these mouldings that they conceal 
the class to which the vessel belongs. If, however, the mouldings arc ignored and the exterior 
imagined as smoothed, so that the external profile follow's the internal, it w'ill be seen clearly that 
the bowl belongs 10 the type Walters 81, 

Vessels of both sizes of W^alters 81 are figured by Oswald and Pryce {Terra Sigilhfat 1920, 
pi. LXi, 7, SVRDI M and 8, gnatiVS), the class of vessel being dated' to the second half of the 
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second centiin' A-D. A closer parallel to the Silchester vessel, though of the larger size, exists in 
the London Museum (illustrated in the present ^vriter’s ‘Unusual Forms of Terra Sigillata’, 

Arch.Journ, xxxvi, p. 145, fig. 11. 51). In that mstance 
there exists a concave moulding heneath the lip as in 
the Silchester fragment, the shoulder is high, and the 
upper wall deeply undercut at its junction with the 
lower part of the vessel. Yet another example exists 
at the London Museum (A, 28489, PATNA FE) which 
is roughly about the same size as the Silchester 
bowl, 

I think, therefore, as the evolution of Samian shows 
that vessels tend generally to becpme less elaborate as 
time goes on that the Silchester vessel is an earlier 
variant of Walters 81. 

As concerns its date, if it be assumed that the 
present vessel is earlier than Walters 81, and bearing 
in mind the glaze and good workmanship, it is probably a product of the time of Trajan made 
at the Central Gaulish potteries. 

COARSE POTTERY 

Period /. Pottery from tfie Earliest Occupation Leuels, r. a.d. 45-65 

(Fig. ii) 

1. Butt-beaker of thin brown ware with cordons and two zones of decorated panels, the upper 

having row*s of punctured dots, and the lower a rouletted design. The concavo-convex rim is well 
moulded, and this vessel is a foreign importation. Cf. Loescheke, Halterh, ^e 84a, and for the 
decoration fig. 43, nos. 2 and 3, Also cf. ‘North Ferribv*, Antiq, Journ. xviii (1938), 267-9, 
V'eridamium^ p. 159, and fig. 14, 31a and 316, there dated as c. A.D. 10-43 (according to the 
revised dating discussed in Aniiq.^oum. xviii, 366-7), and Silchestery' 150-2, p, 167. The 

type was made at Nijmegen, and is rare at Hofheim, From Site E, in the earliest occupation 
level. 

2. Butt-beaker of fine white pipe-clay ware, with a bevelled rim and an internal offset. Cf. 
'North Ferriby’ (o^. ciV.), pp. 268-^, fig. 3, no. 20. Here this form of rim is noted as occurring 
at Sheepen Farm, CokhesfeTt and ts assigned to the Tiberian period {fig. 4, no. z). Silchester, 
type 153, p. 168, except that it lacks the angle-cordon below tne rim. From Pit Ai. 

3. Oblique rimmed olla with a grooved nm for a lid. The ware has a light brown slip. Cf. 
Verulamittm, fig. 18, 33, c, a . d , 10-43, I^rom the earliest occupation level of Site E. 

4. Cordoned um of coatse black ware with a tooled decoration on the shoulder of cross- 
hatching In panels. Cf, Veruhimum, fig. 16, nos, 45 a and 45 b, there dated as c. A.D. 10-43. 
also no. 16 below. From Pit Ai. 

5. Oblique rimmed beaker of silver-grey ware with a pinkish core and traces of sof>t outside. 
Possibly similar to Silchester, pi. LXXViii, 2, from Pit X, Insula XXXVi, dated as late Claudian 
to early Nero.-^ From Site C, tn the earliest occupation level. 

6. Oblique rimmed beaker of hard buff ware with a pink slip. This is an imported tyme, and 

similar examples occur in the sub-Boudiccan level at Verulamium, dated A.D. 45-55. iArchaeo- 
lo^a, xc (1944)1 %* 3^3i P- ^^5-) Hofheim, pi. xxxvii, nos. 125 a and 126. 

From Pit .^1. 

' .All Silchester references are to 'The Pottery found at and «iig|>!estions. 

Silchester^ May (1916). Refeurnces to ihc unpublbhed * From information kindl^v supplied by Pmf. C. F* C. 
pottery fmin Colchester arc diic to the courtesy of Mr. Haukes, on tl)c dating of this type at Colchester* 

M* R. HuJ!, and [ jmi much indebterd to him for hia help 



Fig. to. Ii3^mian vessel of unusual type, 

ate p. 151. (i) 
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7, Base of white-ccmted pink ware. From Pit Ai, 

8, Oblique rimmed beaker of hard buff ware with a pink slip, cf. no, 6, For other examples 
found in a Claudian context cf. ‘Romano-British Site at Ashtead’, Stirrey Arc/i. CoU, xxxviii, 
197-202, fig. 4, 1. 



Fic. It, Period 1 . Potter)' from the earliest occupadoa levels, e, jPud. +5-65, (J) 


9. Small globular bowl of the same ware as no. 15, with a degenerate cordoned shoulder. Cf, 
Veniiamium, fig. 15, 41, from group B, c. a.d, 10-43. From Pit Ai. 

10. Pot of grey ware with a grey-black surface Cf. no. 14. It has roughly tooled bands below 
the rim. From Pit Ar, 

I I. Cordoned globular um of grey ware cckated with a reddish-brown Kp, and with a lightly 
tooled cross-hatched design on the shoulder. Cf. nos. 4 and 16. From Pit Ai, 

12, Dish of coarse ware with a black finish. This is a degenerate local copy Oif Loescheke's 
Haltem types 72-726. Cf. also Colchester^ type 29, and ‘North Ferriby’ (op. cit.), p, 265, fig. 2, 
no. 6. Silchester, tj'pe 186, p. 176. From f*it At, 

13. Shallow bowl with an internal groove below the !lp. The ware is similar to that of no, i<. 
From Pit At. 
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14. Coarse dish of grey ware with a grey-blaek burnished surface. A local copy of the imported 
Belgic ware, it is degenerate in form. Cf, V^nitamium, p, 157, fig, 12, nos. 11-25, for a sequence 
showing departure from the Arreiine prototypes* This form is paralleled in Co/cAer/er, type 21* 

From the earliest occupation level of Site E. « . r • -i 

iv Bowl of grey ware with a red^brown slip. Cf. Stvarlmg, pi. ix, ali, and p. 13. for a siimlar 

bowl found in a grave with a butt-beaker. From Pit Ai. 

t 6. Globular cordoned um of thin ware with a light-brotsm varnish. These cordoned urns, 
Belgic in tradition, are modified in the hands of the Roman potters* For a discussion of this type 
cf. Antiq, Journ* xviii, 405. Cf. also Rickhorough Report, i, pi. x-X, nos. 4 and 5* and pp. 
for Claudian examples. From Pit Ai. 

17. Storage jar with a curved neck ending in a half-round moulded tip and ornamented on the 
shoulder with groups of parallel incised lines below a girth groove. Hard ware. Cf. the 
group of fifteen pots found at Siicfiester^ pi. Lxxviii, no. 4, in Pit X, Insula XXXVI, and p. 19^' 
It is suggested that this group is immediately pre-conquest, and represents a Bclgic group 
intentionally concealed on the eve of the Roman conquest, but some of the types can now be dated, 
to Claudius/Nero. From Pit Ai. 

18. Globular cordoned um of grev ware with the remaiiis of a black burnish on the neck and 
cordon. Cf. no. 17. SUchester, no. 6 of the group from Pit X. From Pit Ai. 

19. Bowl or co^tr of coarse black ware. Cf- ^Excavations at Ashtead, Surrey’, Surrey Arch. 
Coll, xxx^'iii, p. 140, fig. I, no. 10, This example is of a more developed form and w^as found 
to a Flavian context, but it is thought to be derived from the earlier Claudian form. Cf. Sihkesier , 
pi. LXXV, II. From the earliest occupation level of Site C. 

20. Bowl of coarse black w'are. From Pit Ai. 

21. Bowi with a small flattened rim of the same w-are aa no. 24, but unlike it, as it lacks a true 
bead. From the earliest occupation level of Site E. 

22. Bowl of coarse black ware with a level grooved rim and a wide girth groove on the wall. 
Cf. SUcimter, p. 194, type 11, and May, York Pottery, p. 95, for a discussion of the development 
of this type of bowl. Ita widest distribution in this country apparently occurs in Flavian tim«,' 
but it is'known on the Continent at Haltem from 11 B.C. to a.d. 9, F'rom the earliest occupation 
level of Site C. 

23. Large bowl ivith an angular rim of grey ware with a red-brown slip. From the earliest 

occupation level of Site A. . . . . 

24. Bead-rim pot of the same ware as no, 14. Cf. Veruiamium, p. 171, 66a A, for discussion 
of the scarcity of bead-rim potterv there during the period c, a.d. 10-43. I’bis is the^only true 
Wessex head-rim found in the earfiest occupation level, and may represent a ‘spill-over’ from the 
Wessex area. From the earliest occupation level of Site E. 

25. Bead-rim bowl of coarse black w'are with a burnish on the rim and shoulder; the inside 
show's ridging. The high shoulder and rim form are tvptcal of the Claudian series of bead-rims. 
Cf. ‘Romano-British Site at . 4 shtead*, Surrey Arch. ClolL xxxvili, p. 17, tig. 7. From Pit At. 

26. Bowl with a plain flat up-sloped rim of the same ware as nos. 9 and 15. From the earliest 
occupation level of Site A. 

27. Roughly turned pot of coarse gritty black ware with an everted rim and bead. Cf. Veru- 
lamiutfi, p. 195, fig. 34, 55-9, for a similar scries of hand-made Claudian wares. From Pit Ai. 

28. Bowl of black*ware with a distinctive pigeon-breasted profile. From the same level as the 
last, this is the commonest type of hand-made pots on the site. Sikhester, pi. lxxv, t. 

29. A larger example of the same type as no. 28. From Pit C2, level 3, it shows that the ty'pe 
persisted until the early second century'. 

' Mr. A. W. G, Lowther states tl(8t these'offKt* bowl^ examples were found in Period I trvels, they are much 
and the domed or fluted types as no. 19 occur so pletiti- commoner during Period II, and occur occasionally even 
fully in Flavian levels at EwelJ that he regards them as a in the early second-century levels. 
typical Surrey type. .At Silchester aithaug;h these two 
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30. Bowl of coarst hand-made ware with lai^e white grits fired pink inside and black and suotv 
outside. Cf. no. 27. from Pit C3, it may have been derived from the earliest occupation 
level* 

31, Rim of a large storage jar of the same coarse grittv ware fired pink. Sifdiester, pi. IA.V.VH, 

8. FromPitAt. ' . t' . 

Plate xxxviiA 

t“4* Sherds of the bmt-bcaker illustrated on fig, r r, no. i, From the earliest occupation level 
of Site E. 

5, Sherd of thin red ware with a vi'a^Ti'-line decoration. Cf, Sikhester^ pi, Lxviii, 146, and 
p. 165, which is derived from the 'Herring-boned' olla, Loeseheke, Halfem, v, type 86, fig. 44, 
no. 6. From Pit At . 

6-7. 1 wo sherds of run letted butt-beaker of yellow ware. This is fairly coarse in texture and 
compare.^ with the Colchester beakers which may have been made there. From Pit Ai. 

8"9. Two sherds of coarse brown w'are with rough roulette imprints. Comparable decoration 
appears on the native butt-beakers of similar ware at Colchester. From Pit At. 

10. Sherd of a butt-beaker of pinkish ware. Cf. nos. 6-7. From the earliest occupation level 
of Site E. 

11-14. Butt-beaker sherds with a finer decoration than that of nos. 8-9, but of the same class. 
No. I I is in a fine pink ware, hut the others resemble the coarser examples. Cf. flaliern, fig. 43, 
4, p. 283. .All from the earliest occupation level of Site E. 

15. Sherd of butt-beaker in a browm ware. Cf. no. lo. From the earliest occupation level of 
Site C, 

t6-20. Sherds of butt-beaker of hard white ware decorated with bands of fine engine-turning 
and rouletting. These compare with the imported wares found at Verutamium, pt. lv A, 3-6, 
dated as c. a.d, 10-43. Pit C3. They are probably derived from the earliest occupation 

material which was ihrowm into this pit at a later date. Fig. 2, the section of Site C, shows areas 
w’here this level was disturbed* 

21. Sherd of a beaker of ware similar to nos. 6 and 7. From Pit C3. 

22. Sherd of butt-beaker of light sandy-browm ware with a conical boss on the band of orna¬ 
ment. C(. Sikii^ster^ pi. lxx, 150, for a complete example, and p. 167 for notes on this 
ornamentation. From Pit C3 and probably derived from the earliest occupation lei'd. 

Z3-5. 'I’hrce sherds of butt-beaker of coarse red ware decorated w'ith diagonal grooved lines. 
Cf. Loescheke, Haiiern, fig. 43, 6. From the same level as the last. 

This group of pottery represents the bulk of the material derived from the earliest occupation 
levels on Sites A, B, C, and E, and from the contemporarj^ Pit .At. Some of the material from 
the later Pit C3 has been included as it was almost certainly derived from the earliest occupation 
level (see fig. 3 for the areas where it was disturbed). It falls into two distinct groups; the finer 
imported wares, and the native wheel-turned wares and hand-made cooking pots. 

The imported wares, fig. 11, nt^. 1-3, and 5-8, are all tj-pcs which may have ^en imported 
into tills country in pre-conquest times, l5ut they are still found in Claudian levels at Richhorough, 
V^erulamium, and Colchester. The butt-beakers, fig. 11, nos. t-2, and pi. xxxvtt6, nos, 16-20, 
and 22~5, are on the whole early ripes which arc closer to the Haltern examples rather than the 
Hofheim, and do not on the Continent seem to be later than the Tibcrian period. 

The native wheel-turned wares are distinguished by a polished burnish which varies in colour. 
Fig. II, nos. 9-11, 13, 15, 23, and 26 have a red-brown slip or burnish; no, 16 a paler yellow- 
brown; nos. 14, 21, and 24 a grey-black burnish; whilst nos. 4, 12, 18-20, 22, and 25 are of coarse 
black pottery with a varying amount of black polish. I’aken as a group it undoubtedly has a 
strong Bcigic background and tradition, but the forms can be paralleled in Claudian levels else¬ 
where. .As it does not represent a stratified Bcigic group, any comparison with the rich Veru- 
lamium Group B, of c. a.d. 10-43 unbalanced, but its local characteristics are so pronounced 
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that it does not match at all closely the native material from the Verulamiinn sub-Boudiccan ievel 

The ab^nce of pedestal bases in the group is noteworthy. The assoriated coin of CunobeUn 
in Pit AI seems to stress the earlier affinities of the group rather than the later. 

The hand^made or roughly turned cooking pots. fig. 11, n^ 27-31, are plentiful in tins permd. 
This contrasts with Verulamium where they are not plentiful m Claudian levels (p- 
types illustrated are the typical forms found, and they apparendy continued m use in diminishing 
q'u^titics into the^ beginning of the second century. The large coarse grits and biscuit-like 

The latest datable evidence from these levels is that of the Samian ware (p. 150), It is all 
certainly pre-Fla\nan, and the only rims sufficiently determinate to permit of a closer dating arc 
Claudian. The earlier date for the period is, on this evidence, posi^conquest. but with so strong 
a Beleic fades, a very- earlv post-conquest date seems advisable. The later bracket is not easily 
determined. The succeeding sealing level on Site C is early Flavian, Some of the sigillata could 
be as late as Nero, but the fragments are so small that a definite Neronic dating impossible. 
But as no level could be distinguished to cover the a.d. 54-68 period, and allowing for the time- 
lags' shown bv the sigillata analysis at Colchester,’ it would seem wiser to place the Imver end o 
the bracket during this period, and date Period I as c. A D. 45-^5, tending to stress the fact that 
the ^oup M a whole has more affinities with the Claudian end of the bracket. 

Period IL (Pftase /.) Pottery^ from Hui Ci and Pit C3, c. a.d, 65-100. 

(Fig. 12) 

1 Cooking-pot of hard brownish ware, with an inbent rim, and a beaded or haround lip. 
The body is grooved. Cf. Silcfmter, pi. Lxxviu, 8, which lacks the ^oovmg. 1 he type is 
pre-Flavian at Richborough, iii, pL xxxv, 242. Cf. also i'eridamtuat, fig. 23, 2, and p. rj?3, 
where it is noted that this form is rare there, and does not appear until the last pre-Claudian 

generation. From Pit C3, level 2. , „ j, , tt c 

2, Mouth of a jar of coarse grey ware, Cf- .Ashtead, Surr^' AtcIl ColL xxxviii, 201, ng. 4, 3, 

dated as first century A.D. From Pit C3, level i* ,, r ■ 

3. Base of a large jug of fine hard pink ware. The base has a moulded foot-ring, a common 

feature in first century jugs. From Pit C3, level 3. ™ « - , , * 

A Alouth and neck of a jug of fine grey pipe-clay ware. The flange is deeply undercut, the 
necit is tapered, and the base of the handle is broad. These are all early features and it 
approximates closelv to the Haltem type 48 rather than the later Hoflicim types, Cf. Feridfl- 
mitm, fig. 22, 1, and p, 172, for notes on the dating of these examples to the first halt ol the 
first century a.D,; Sikliester, type 116, p. 145* From Pit C3, level . , ,, 

c, Rim of a small jar of brown ware with a brown burnish, h ram Pit C3. level 1 , it is probably 
derived from the earliest occupation level. Cf. fig, 11, 9-11, which are of the s^e w are. 

6 . Rim of a bowl of hard yellow-white ware. The rim is flat and reeded, its flamoss being a 

Flavian characteristic in the"reeded bowls series. Cf. Veruiamiam, fig. 35, 69, a first-century 
tt'pe. From the lower burnt lev'el of Hut Ci. ... . , r' 

7. Dish of coarse black ware. As a local copy of a Belgic plate its form is degenerate. From 

Site C, in the burnt floor of Hut Ci, in its earlier ph^e, , ^ v tu , 

8. Wide-mouthed cooking pot of black ware. Cf. Silehester, p\, Lxxviii, 6, from 1 it A. I m 
type is Claudius/Nero to early Flavian as a rule, and occurs in Period I at Alchester. From the 
Post-Hole C5, which is cont^porary with tiie earlier phase of Hut Ci. 

9. Rim of a bead-rim bowl with a pronounced neck. From a hearth pit on Site C, 

’ Mr C, F. C. Hawkts has draHU up a diart anab’sing different periods, the uiaxinium density e/ £i|;illata of <yich 
the Tei™ Sigillata at Camulodunurn Ant. Rewarth period is only reached after a hlme-lag from the date of 
Hepttrl, no, aiv, fig. 41, p. 17S) which shows that, at its tnanufaaufie. 
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to* Cup of fine polished black ^rare, A copy of the Arretine form, Loescheke 7 or Si the 
fluting is well moulded, a feature which brings it nearer to the Haltem forms, and to the Hofheim 
I forms of A.D. 40-51. By Ckudian times this fluting is usually more 'smudged*. Thus this 
cup would seem to be an early import. The base is stamped vi'O. ATr. A'f. R. Hull \ery’ kindly 



examined this stamp, and states that it is not found among the Belgic potters* stamps at Colchester. 
He suggested a possible retrograde reading Div but said that this is an unusual ^practice with 
the Belgic potters. The only recorded Belgic stamps beginning V(0 are: xiii, pt. 3, 2048, 

(а) vtOLi OF, who woiited at Reims, and 

(б) VIOL vs FEC, who worked at Rheinzabem. 

The stamp is not included in the list of stamps already known to occur at Silchester, although 
a cup of almost identical form, pL ULViii, 174, is stamped TYOH. From Pit C3, level 1, it must 
have been derived from the earliest occupation level. 

11. Mouth of jug of soft brownish ware, Cf. Sikhi; 4 ter, type 117, a common first-century 
type ill Britain. From Site C, in the burnt floor of the earlier phase of Hut Ci, 

12. Shallow plate of coarse black ware with a flat base grooved with a circle inside its circum¬ 

ference. Sikhesier tjpe igi retains more of the original Belgic features in the raised base and 
groovings, and is paralleled at Uoflmm, type 99, dated a.d, 40-83. This rough copy would fit at 
the end of the senes. From the same level as no, 7, .... 

13. Base of a terra rubra cup. This ware has a soft creamy core and a bright pink-red slip. 
The ware, and the high pedestal base, are tvpical of this series which is prevalent at Colchester, 
and is described by Air. Al, R. Hull as Terra Rubra, Class I, From Pit C3, it is almost certainly 
derived from the earliest occupation level. 

14. Footstand of a dish of the same w'arc as the last. From Pit C3, level i. 

15. The base of a Belgic dish of fine hard grey ware. The high footstand and mouldings are 
in marked contrast to nos. 7 and 12, which are degenerate copies. It is probably an import. 
It is stamped with an illiterate scribble^ a frequent feature in the work of the Belgic potters 
during the Claudian period, and it may be classed as a good Claudtan imitation of the prototype. 
From the same level as nos. 7 and 12. 
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16. Plate of hard ’tvare with a grey core and red slip burnt black in plac®. This is an 
imported tJelgic copy of an Arretine plate, cf. Loeschtke, Haltem, types 72-72 The 
persists at //o/Awm, type 97. Cf. SHekester, type 125. From Pit C3, level i, it is probably derived 
from the earliest occupation level. 

'Phis group of pottery comes from the first Hut Ci (which was burnt down), the two 
Hearth Pits, and from Pit Cl (fig. 2), This pit was dug and filled up before the later floors of 
Hut Ci were laid down, and much material from the earliest occupation level had apparently 
been thrown into it. Especially typical of this group are nos, 4, 5, 10, 13^14. ^ttd i6, and these 
examples are more in place in Period I, c. A.o. 45-65, than in the present group. The}' were 
associated with a targe number of sherds of the coarse hand-made cooking pots. 

The potter}' in the pit contemporary with the period, and perhaps derived from the Hut 
floor, are nos. "1,2, and 3, all attributable'to the second half of the first century A.D. The associated 
Ramian base stamped OF IVCVN gives a more closely datable period for the filling of this pit. 
A Nero-Vespasian potter of a.d. 54“79 date, his work is scarcely likely to have reached Silchester 
and to have been lost much before the last quarter of the first centurj' a.d. Of the six brooches 
found in this pit (fig. 7, nos. 5, 6, 10, it, 14, and 16), many belong with the earlier group of 
pottery and must be referable to Period f, but no. 11 is still current in Flavian times. 

The pottery found in the Hut floor itself, and in the two Hearth Pits, is nos, 6-9, 11-12, 
and [5. The'dishes nos. 7, 12, and ij continue to the end of the first century a.d,, the 
remainder are early Flavian or late first-century types. The period shows no material that 
need be of second-century' date, but the lower end of the bracket is not very determinate, and 
an arbitrary dating of c. A.D. 65-100 is suggested. 

Period II (Phijse 11 ). Pottery from Hut fevels and Pit C2, €. A.D. 100-20 

(Fig-13) 

1. Large storage jar of hard fumed clay with a neck cordon. Cf. Si/r/ie^/er, pi, LXxix, 13; and 
Richborougfi, i, pL xxv', 64. probably first century. From Pit C2, level 3. 

2. Bo^ri of coarse ware with a keeled or carinated shoulder, and with a black burnish on the 
neck and shoulder. Cf. Sikhester^ pi. lkxveii, 5 and 6, Claudius/Nero to early Flavian, and pi. 
Lxxix, 12. From Pit C2, level 3. 

3. jar of coarse grey ware with an everted rim, a cordoned shoulder bearing an incised 
decoration. From Pit C2, level 3. 

4. Bowl of hard thin grey ware with an everted rim grooved internally, a marked neck, and 
degenerate cordons on the shoulder. From Pit C3, level 3. 

5. .Sherd of fine black decorated ware. Cf. SikJmter, pi lxx, 158, Flavian. From Pit C2, 
level 3. 

6. Wide-mouthed Jar of very coarse thick grey ivare with a decorated shoulder. From Pit C2, 
level 3. 

7. Rim of a storage jar of coarse pinkish pottery' in the native hand-made tradition. From 
Pit C2, level 3. 

8. Rim of a cordoned vessel of ware similar to that of fig. E, 4, but lacking the neck cordon 
and dccf>ration. From Pit Ca, level 3* 

9. Rim of a bead-rim bowl of thick grey sandy ware. From Pit C2, level 3. 

10. Bow'l of fine ware with a grey core and a pinkish sUp. The rim is turned over and the 
side is fluted. This is rather an unusual tj'pe, but the down-turned rim is paralleled without 
the fluted sides in a bowl from Richborougn, iii, pi. xxxtv, 221, dated a.d. 50-75, From Pit C2, 
level 3. 

11. Rim of a jug of hard red ware. Cf. Richborougli, iii, pi X.XXIII, 208, Nero/Vespasian. 
From Pit C3, level 3. 
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12. Mouth of a jug of hard dirty white ware. Cf. Wroxeter, ii, fig. 18, 47, dated to the late 
first or early second century; and Richborougk, iii, pi. xxxn, 190 and 191, Nero/Vespasian; also 
Ritterling, Hofheim, pi. xxxiv, 55. From Pit C2, level 3. 

13. Foot of a tripod bowl. Cf. Ric/tborottg/ii ii, pi. xxxi, 155, and p. tot, with refs, and dating 




Fig. 13* Period II (Pliasc II). Pottery from hut levtta and Pit loo-izo. (}) 


as La Tene III in Gaul, but first century on various sites, although they are not common after 
that date. SiUihester^ type 68- From Pit C2, level 3, 

14. Small bowl of hard, smooth dirty cream ware. From Pit C2, level 3. 
ij. Carinated fiat-rimmed bowl of mica-dusted ware. This ware is common at Sikhester 
(p, 114). The flatness of the rim is a characteristic of the Flavian period, and lasts into the 
Trajanic, and is still found in Hadrianic levels. From Pit C2, level 3. 
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16. Bowl of the same type 3s no. 10 but with a flatter rim. From Pit C2, level 3. 

37* Bowl of fine hard grey ware with a fluted side, Cf» Ashtead^ i 4 rr/j, ColL xxxvnii 

fig. 1, 10, p. 140, where the type is shown as a lid^ and is related to Sikhester, p. 183, 

type II* . ^ I - f- 

‘ iS. Small crucible of thick sandy ware with three depressions decorating the nm. brom 

l^it Ca. level 

19, Base of a flagon of hard pink tvare. From Pit Ca, level 3. 

20. Jar of gritty j?rcy ^vare with a black burnished neck and shoulder and a lattice decoration* 

This type is usually dated c. A.D. 100-20 on the Wail, and it is not usually later tlian Hadrian's 
reign there. Cf. The Roman Fort at Balmuitiy, ph xlv, 28; Simpson,' pi, xvi, 26; and Poftross 
Bum, pi. Ill, 26, for Hadrianic types. From PH Ca, level 3. 

Pig. 13^ nos. i“20 are all from PH C2. For the Terra SigiUata sec p. 15®- associated 
small finds are the bronze key and nail-deaners, fig. g, nos, 10 and 14, and the brooches, fig. 7, 
nos. 3, 7, and 9. Fig. 13, nos. 3, 14,16, and 17, are pottery^ types which occur in the Trajanic 
and last into the Hadrianic period. So a date c. a.d. 100-20 seems best suited to this group, 

21, Jar with a sharply carinated shoulder, Cf, no. a. 

22. A small version of the last type. , , 

23, 25, and 27. Three flanged bowls. The rim of the first is honzontaJ, whilst it is up-sloped 
in the tw o later examples, Cf, Veruiamium, fig. 13, 30 and CoHingw'ood, Arckaeology of Roman 
Britain, fig. 52, nos. 18-20. No. 27 with the flat rim is Flavian, but nos. 23 and 25 are 
usually later than A.i>. 100 lasting into the reign of 'Prajan, but less frequently into that of 
Hadrian. 

24. Kim of hard grey ware. Cf. nos. 21 and 22. 

26. Rim of thin hard grey ware. 

28. Mouth of jug with the upper ring or moulding pronounced; an early second-century 
characteristic. 

29. Base of a flagon of smooth hard while clay. 

30. Mouth of a flagon of pink w-are with five rings. Cf. Verulamiitm, fig. 30, 34, dated as 

first quarter of the second century. , . , , 

31. Rim of soft ware with a shiny chocolate burnish. It is noteworthy m the sharpness of 
the shoulder angle and probably belongs to the same series as no. 2o. 

32. Rim of a rough-cast beaker. Sherds of these beakers occurred throughout Period II 
levels but few rims were found. Cf. Richhorough, iii, pi. xxxjx, 298-302, for notes on this 
series, which occur from Claudian times to c. a.d, 140- 

33. 34, and 35. Parts of pot lids, cf. SHchetter, pi. lx-XIX, 7, and Richborougli, i, pi. xxvii, 91, 
No. 34 is in native hand-made ware, and is a copy of the more finely shaped Roman examples, 
The^ lids are common in Flavian and early second-century levels. For dated examples cf. 
Archaeologia, Ixvi, 251, fig, 16, nos. 51, 52, a'd. 71-100 and a.d, 80-120 from London. 

36. Offset bowl of coarse grey ware. Cf. similar types in Period I, fig. 11, no, 22. 

37. Complete cooking pot of the native hand-made gritted ware, shovring that it persisted 

into this period. , „ , 

38. Small bowl of crude black ware. 'Phis may be a poorer locally made copy of the finer 
exWples nos. 10 and 16. Cf. abo Ashtcad, ‘Roman Villa', Surrey Arch. CoU. xxxwiii. 201, 8, of 

Claudian date. . , ^ , c 

39. Pie-dish with trellis decoration. The sharpness of the carination is typical of the first 
half of the second century a.d. Cf. Collingwood, Arehaeo/ogy of Roman Britain, p, 227. 

40. Bowl of hard silver-grey ware. 'I’his is possibly a later variant of the fluted bowl no. 17, 
and comes from the occupation level outside the occupation on the floor of Hut Ci, but is 
contemporary with it. 

' Tram. C. and If'. A. A. Soc. xlii, n.s. {1922). 
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Nos. 21-7, 29-30j 33-5^ 37( and 38 were found in the occupation level, 26, on the Clay Floor 
of Hut Ct. it is structurally contemporary' with Pit C2, and agrees with it in date, several types 
being especially typical of (iie Trajanic period. It all accumutated after Clay Floor II was laid 
down, and that itself sealed Clay Floor I, which contained a coin of Domitian of A.D. 86 or 87. 

The burnt level o\'er Clay Floor I contained many types similar to those illustrated in Pit Ca, 
and level 26, but nos. 32 and 36 were additional types found in this layer. On Site E, the debris 
level outside the boundaries of Hut Ei also appeared to belong to this period. It contained 
the coin of Domitian of a.d, 87, and among the pottery the latest datable pieces were nos. 28 
and 31. This level also contained a sherd of whitish clay coated ^vith green enamel glaze. Cf. 
Sikbester, p, too, for details of this ware which was made at St, Ri^my-en-Rollat, Vichy, and 
in the Allier district of France between A.u. 40 and 50. 

Period Ill, Pottery from the Early Oempation Level, c. a,d, 120-60/70. 

(Fig- H) 

1. Mortarium. This type, with the bead rising above the rim, appears for the first time in 
this level. Cf. ColHngwmod, Archaeology of Roman Britain^ fig. 52, a, and p. 220, where it is 
noted as being general about a.d. 150 and a common .Antoninc type at Balmuidy and Birdoswald 
Turret. Cf. also Wroxeier, i, 79, Hanged mortaria nos. 126-62, dated the beginning of the second 
to the end of the third centuries a.d. From the E^rlv Occupation level of Site C. 

2. Fragment of a mortarium of hard light sandy-buff material, with a bead and rolled rirn, 
the bead being well below the rim. This type seems to occur from A.D. loo to 270. Cf, Sikhester, 
151, type 26, The stamp on the rim is satvhninvs in two lines, cf. Silchester, pL Lxxxnicr, 16: 
and C.I.L. vii, 1334, 48. From the Early Occupation level of Site C. 

3. .Another mortarium rim stamped as the last. From the Early Occupation level of Site E. 

4. Part of a mortarium with a bead and rolled rim, the bead being well below the rim. Late 
first or early second century, cf. Wroxeter, i, p. 78, with notes on no. 58. From the Early 
Occupation level of Site E, 

5. Broken rim of a mortarium with the moulded bead well above the rim. Cf, Rkhborough, 
iii, pi. XU, 357, dated as first century; but it is more usual later in the second century, cf. 
Wroxeter, t, p. 79 (Gellygaer of early second-ccntury date). 

Ttvo other fragments of mortaria occurred; one with an upward sloping rim hooked at the 
end comparable to one from Caerwent ( Wroxeier, i, 46, p. 78) dated at the beginning of the second 
oentun'p and the other, with a higher bead, tvhich may be a little later, but still a common early 
sccontl'Ceniury type. 

6. Jug mouth of a hard white ware. Cf. Wroxeter, it, fig. 18, 46, dated A.D. 80-120. From the 
Early Occupation level of Site A, 

7. Jug mouth of hard grey ware with a short three-ringed neck and a curved profile. These 
features are .Antonine characteristics (a.d. 13S-92), cf. Silchester, p. 139. From the mound of 
disturbed earth on Site B, 

8. Mouth of a jug with a five-ringed neck. The rings are less well moulded than in the next 
example, and although tliis number of rings is an early feature, the pronounced rim and weakness 
of the moulding would tend to indicate an early second-century date. Cf. Verulamiumy fig, 30, 
34, dated to the first quarter of the second century. From the Early Occupation level of 
Site C. 

9. Jug of light buff clay w'are, hard, sandy, and thin in texture, with strap handle. Cf, 
Richbornugh, i, pL xxvi, 70, dated as first or early second century; Wroxeter, i, fig. 17, 3, dated 
A.D. 110-30; and Silchester, pi. lxji, 118. This type of jug is most common in the Hadrianic 
period (a.d. 117-381. From the Early Occupation level of Site B* 

to. Bowl of harti white pipe-day ware. This is a copy of a Ritterling 12 (a.d, 40-80), and 
may have been derived from an earlier level. From the Early Occupation level of Site E. 

VOL. sen. V 
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II, Frilletl bowl of mica ware. Cf. Sitchester, pL xuaii, 56, a copy of Dragendorff zg. 

From the Early Occupation level of Site A. . , 

iz. Bowl of mic^-w’artf with a frilled rifWp cf* Sikbe^isr^ p. 114* The widest distnbution of 
this warCf which is fairly common on this site, Is during the first century, and It seems to go out 
of use about the middle of the second century. From the Early Occupation level of Site A, 



Frc. 14. Period 111 , Pottery from early occupation level, c. a.d. tao-ifo/iyo. (J) 

13. Beaker of hard Eght grey ware of fine texture, with an oblique rim, an angular shoulder, 
and a trellis pattern on the shoulder, Cf, ColUngwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, fig. 56, 
64, for Antonine daring. From the Early OccuMtion level of Site A. 

14. Bead-rim bowl of mica-ware. From the Early Occupation level of Site C, 

15. Rim of a hard grey w'are. From the Early Occupation level of Site E. 

16. Pie-dish with a flat rim, curved side, and decorated with trellis-work. For notes on this 
type see Collingwood. Arcbaeolt^ of Roman Britain, fig. 54, 44, dated from A.D, lao omvards 
to mid-second century; Rkhboraugh, i, pi. xxiv, 46, dated late first or early second century; 
Sikhester, pL 1^, for wliich cf. type 49 of Curie, Newstead, p. 356, pi. t t, fig, 6, where 
it occurred chiefly in Antonine deposits. From the Early Occupation level of Site E, 

This type was common in the early occupation level, and was accompanied by two pie dishes 
with bead-rims. These are usually later in date, and are found chiefly in the late second century, 
but the earlier examples with straight sides, obliquely set (cf, type 41, Curie, iVeetssfead, p. 259, 
fig, 32, no. 10), are Antonine, and are dated a.d. 140^0, although they arc also known to occur 
as early as Hadrianic levels, 

17. Large dish of thick coarse, hard, broivnish pottery, with a bevelled rim offset from the 
base by an internal quarter round mouldings and a raised decorated centre. This dish appears 
to be a late and degenerate survival of the copies of imported Belgic ware, or even a Samian 
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form 18/3Is In which an attempt had been made to ctipy the roulelied central decoration. I’he 
foot has been restored from the Hurstboume Tarrant example cf, ‘The Belgae of Gaul and 
Britain', Arch. Jfourtt. Ixxxvii (1931)} fig. 3JSi 7-ro, but it is still functional as it lies below the 
plane of the base. From the Early Occupation level of Site C. 

18. Mortarium of buff ware with a moulded, bead Just below the level of the rim. An early 
aecond-centuiy' tj'pe, cf. IVroxeter, i, fig. 19, 54, dated A.D- So-i2o. From the mound of disturbed 
earth on Site B. 

Other tvpcs of coarse pottery' which occurred in this level included; 

(i) Rims, bases, and sherds of rough-cast beakers, mostly of late first or early sccoml- 
century date. 

fill A number cf lids of varying forms. 

(lii) Parts of poppy-head beakers, cf. Vcrulamiurtt, p, 197, w'hich states that they arc common 
c. A.D. 90-1 to, but after a.d, 125 the form is less round and tends to become more 
pear-shaped. They do not sun'ive the second century. The fragments were not 
sufficientlv complete to be closely dated. 

(iv) Two sherds of terra rubra (cf. fig, iz, nos. 13 and 14), and a few sherds of terra nigra, 
which are sun b'als. 

(v) Parts of carinated bowls wfith reeded rims. Mostly early examples of Flavian 
date. 

(vi) Ollae lanth everted rims. These were plentiful and vary from 'early cavetto* rims to 
the Antonine examples. 

(vii) Storage jars of coarse thick pottery. 

(viii) Bow'ls of native ware. These are found in much smaller quantities than in the earlier 
levels. 

Nos. 18 and 7, from the mound of disturbed earth of Site B, are early second-centuty and 
Antonine types respectively, and as this mound was probably thrown up at the time the early 
bank was built they are well in context at the suggested date. 

The rest of the group, from the Early Occupation level, is either early second century or 
Antonine in date. Nos. 1, 7, 13, and 16 arc typically .\ntcmine and agree with the Terra sigtiiata 
(p. 150) which was dated up to c, A.D. 160-70. 

Periotl IV. Pott^y from the Early Bank, c, A.D. 160/70. 

(Fig. 15, nos, 1-6) 

1. Mortarium of thick coarse, dirty, cream ware, with a flat bead, knobbed rim, and a 
corrugated side. Cf. SUchesier, pi. LXV, 1331 a development of type 2 ^. p. 151, which is ascribed 
to the first period of Poltre^ Bum, A.D. 120-S0. Cf. also Wraxetcr, i, fig. ig, 94, a late sccond- 
cenPny' type. This type occurs at Halmttidy (pi. xlii), which is topically .Antonine. From the 
Early Bank of Site C, 

2. Beaker of soft sandy orange ware with a thin wall. A late variant of the butt-beaker. 
From the Setting-out bank of Site E. 

3. Bead-rim dish of edarse grey ware decorated inside with trellis work, .\ntonine. From 
the Early Bank of Site B. 

4. Olla of fine grey ware with a red and grey core, and with a shoulder decoration of vertical 
incised lines. Cf. Vertilamium, fig. 33, 50, which is the final weak and devolved Antonine form 
of a late Belgic type. From the Early Bank of Site B. 

5. Pie-dish of coarse black ware. Cf. notes on fig. 14, no. 16. Antonine. From the Early Bank 
of Site B. This tx'pc was very common in this period, both with and wit tout trellis decoration, 
and was accompanied by bead-rim pie-dishes, - 
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6 Mortarium of hard buff sandy with a shaped bead below the level of a hooked rtm 
and a corrugated wall Cf. Wroxeter, i, fig. 19. 54, dated A.D. 80-120, and Balnmidy, pi. sLi. 25, 
Antonine. From the Early Bank of Site B. 



Fig. 15, Period tV. Noa* X-6. Pottery from itw: early bank^ a.i>* 160/17D+ [{) 
Period Nos. 7-13. Potter)^ frum the waJl trench and late batik, c. a.d. 190/210. (J) 
Nos* I4"t5- MiBceilaneouA potter)' 


Among the other monaria fragments was one comparable to fig. no, 5, with an angular bead. 
These are found in Antonine deposits at Wroxeter. Other examples of ollae were comparable 
to those from Verulatfiium^ fig. 33, 49, Antonine, and Ric/ihorough, iii, pi, xxxix, ^09, and pL 
319 and 320, dated a.i>. 8(^140, Tins group of pottery, in association with the Samian and the 
com of Antoninus Pius, a.d, 154-5, gave a definite Antonine date for the building period of the 
Early Bank, for which a date of a‘d. 160/70 seems most appropriate. 


Period V, Pottery from the Wall Trench and Late Bank, c. a.d. 190-210, 

(Fig. 15, nos. 7-13) 

7. Rouletted beaker of ven- fine black ware with a metallic gl^e. Cf. Sikhester, pi. XLii 6, 8, 
a bulbous beaker with rouletti'ng decoration in bands which made its appearance on the Continent 
at the beginning of the first, and survived until the beginning of the third centurj' at Nicderbieber, 

From the Wall Trench of Site C. - j i* 

8. Part of a Rhenish beaker of thin pink paste with a hard purple-bromte metallic glazed slip 
decorated cn barhotine in scrolls. It has a high conical bung-shaped foot (a variety of Dragendorflf 
form 52). Cf. Sikhester, pi. xli, 4, which has the same form. This type of beaker characterizes 
the Antonine grave-groups at Cologne and Trier on the Continent, and by the time of Severn 
A.D. 190-210, it takes on a form witli a more conical neck and a more bulbous body. This 
particular example does not Quite approach the Severan form, and was probably rnmuf^-tured 
earlier than that period, and is of late Antonine date. From the Wall Trench of Site E. 

9. Rim of a beaker of hard cream ware with a black metallic sUp. This may be the rim of a 
painted black slip-glazed ware beaker, cf. Sikhester, pi. XLii6, nos. 1-7, of the same date as the 
last. From the Late Bank of Site E. 

10. Rim of a mortarium of hard buff ware with an upright moulded rim and a down-bent 
flange. This is a late example of the flanged rim, cf. Bahnuidyf pi, XLii, 48, which compares with 
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the type which occurs in the late sccond-ccnttity deposit at CorbridgBt fi§f. S, 108-91 
to Sikhester^ pL Lxv, 132, which may date to the early third centuni^ From the Wall Trench of 

Site £. . * , i 1. 

11. Qlla of a black-burnished ware with an early cavetto rim. The nm does not^overhang the 

bulge of the body, a late second-century feature. From the Wall Trench of Site C. 

12. Rim of hard w^e with, a cream core and a black metallic slip. Cf» no* 9* t rom the Late 
Bank of Site E. 

13. Rim of the same ware as no. 9- From the Late Bank of Site B. 

Among the rest of the pottery of this period a number of sherds of white-painted luotto- 
beakers were found. Cf, SiUkesier^ pi. xlii a, 7. These vessels were made at Cologne m the 
Antonine period and siir\lved until the fourth century. This is the first level in which they 
occurred at Silchester, although without a complete section it is not possible to differentiate 
Severan and earlier examples. 

Fragments of barbotinc ‘Castor w'arc' hunt-cups also occurred. These begin to appear about 
the end of the first third of the second century', and last to the turn of the second and_ third 
centuries. It may well be that at Silchester they could be found In an earlier level than Period V, 
but none were found in the Antonine Early Bai^, -whereas they are present in the Wall Trench. 

Tile coarse pottery' appears to be Antonine with types which occur at the turn of the second 
and third centuries. This agrees with the Samian {p. 151), and gives a date post a.d, 190 as 
that of the wall build. 

(Fig. 15, nos, 14-15) 

14. Veiy rough complete pot, scored ivith a slight horizontal decoration. From a scaffold 

hole outside the North Wall, unstratified, • c- 

15. Offset bowl of coarse black ware. From the late occupation level over the street in Site C, 
it shows that this type persisted post a.d. 120. Cf. fig. F, 22. 

Pottery from Sites f and L, The Outer Earthteork, c. A.D. 45-65. 

(Fig. 16) 

1. Rim of a butt-bcaker of hard, ??atidy drab ware. I'he rim is oblique and has a flat band 
inside. Cf. Silchester, pi. utx, 154, which has a comparable rim, and is one of the more developed 
forms of butt-beaker rim. Cf. also ‘North Ferriby\ Antig. Journ, xviii (1938), p. 268, fig. 3, 24. 
From Site L, in the ‘pottery area’, earlier than the Outer Earthwork, 

2. Rim of a bead-rim bowl of hard wheel-turned black ware. Cf. Silchester, pi. lx-KV, 9, 
although the present example may not have an omphalos base. Cf. also Verttlammin, fig. 21, 
666, and notes on the occurrence of this type in the quartet-century follow'ing the Claudian 
invasion. This form of bead-rim is fairly common at Silchester. From the same level as the last. 

3. Rim of a bead-rim bow'l of softer ware than the last, and of a smooth paste with a black 
core and dark brown surface. Wheel-turned. Cf. no. 2. From the same level as no, i. 

4. Sherd of a butt-beaker of very rough sandy brnwn ware. From a butt-beaker of either 
local manufacture or an English import, it lacks all the features of the finer imported continental 
beakers. Cf. pi. xxxvrii, nos. 6 and 7. From the same level as no, i. 

5. Rim of an olla of hard, gritty, grey w'arc. The everted rim has two internal groovings for a 
lid. Cf. Vendtimitim, fig. 18, 57, from the Belgic Group B dated a.d, 10-43. From the old turf 
line of Site L, but found beyond the tail of the Outer Earthwork and under the wash of the bank. 

6. Rim of a bead-rim bowl of the coarse gritty ‘native-ware’ with a chocolate brown burnish. 
Cf. fig. 11, nos. 27-31 for other examples of the native warra. From the same level as no. i. 

7. Rim of a straight sided bowi of coarse ‘native w'are*. From the same level as no, t. 

‘ Arch. Act. rill (3rd ser.). 
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8. Rim of a storage jar of light brown ’native ware’* Cf. Silchetter^ pi. iJtxvit, 8, from Pit A. 

Insula XII. Cf. also fig. ii, no. 31. From the same level as no, 1. , ^ , 

9, Rim of a bead-rim bowl of hard, light-brown ware, much finer than the hand-made gnriy 
ware, Orlginallv it Iiad a brown burnish. From the old turf line of Site L, in associatton with 
no, 5. 



I'ic. 16. Pottery from site# J and L. (hiter Earthwork, c. a.d. 45 "^' (i) 


10, Rim of a coarse hand-made botvl of gritty ‘native-ware’ with a pink firing. This rim shows 

the pigeon-breasted profile. Cf. fig. i i| no. 30, From the same level ^ nO' 5, . , 

11, ni of a butt-beaker of rather coarse ware with a grey core and a black burnish. Cr. no. 1. 
From Site L, in the wash of the bank of the Outer Earthw-ork. 

12, Base of fine, hard, grey ware with a ring groove and a conpvc under surface. Ct. 
Sikhester, pi. LXViii, 144. From Site L, in the old turf line in association wnth no. 

ti. Base of a jug of creamish sandy ware, Cf. Rteftbofot^h, i, pi. xxiii, of mid-fi^i-centucy 
date The W'arc and form of this base are so definitely Roman and non-fictgic, that it serv^ as 
a dating piece for the group of pottery’ in which it was found. From Site L, in the same level 
no I 

14, Rim of a bead-rim bowl of burnished red ware. From Site 1 ., in the wash of the bank of 

the Outer Earthwork, . . u u .u 

15. Base of hard sandy drab ware. From the same level as no. 1, it might possibly be the 

base of this butt-beaker. .u l ...u ■ .1. 

16.. Rim of a buit-bcakcr of wari? and form simd&r to that of no^ 11* rrom the hearth m the 

Hearth Pit of Site L, and past the Outer E^hwork. 11 * f vu. 

17. Rim of a Belgic plate of hard w'sre wnth a grey core and a black slip. The wall is fairly 
well moulded and the lip is pendent. This is a native copy of a Haltem 726 or Hofheim gja 
form The form is Claudian at Hofheiin. Cf, I'truldtmufft, fig. t2, nos. 8^10, for notes on the 
form! and also ‘North Ferriby', Anliq, Journ. xviii (1938), p. 265, fig. 2, 4, and 5* J, 

in the sHp of the bank, this is the only sherd in this area that could be suspected of being denved 
from the outer earthwork, but cannot be used as a dating sherd. 

18 Base of hard grev coarse ware with a flat ring-base. From Site L, m thes^e level^ no. n . 
19! Base of a roughly made pot of coarse ware with a greyish core and red firing. From the 

same level as the last. .... rr-, i- * u j c i - *1, *, .*1* 

20 Sherd of a butt-beaker of hard black gnm' ware. The tooling is well defined m the neck 

cordon, and the sherd has horiv^nial groovings with faint vertical striations ^tween them. 
Probably a native imitation of the imported beakers and of inferior technique. From the same 
level as no. 11. 
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The potter)' illustrated in Fig. 16 comes from different levels and falls into three groups. 
Group I. Nos. 1-4, ^8, 13, and 15, were found in the 'pottery area’which replaced the old 
turf line of Site L, and extended in part under the tail of the Outer Ear^work. This group, 
therefore, antedates the Outer Earthw'ork, or is at latest contemporary with its build. It may 
perhaps have been a temporary 'bivouac' of the builders of the bank. No small finds, rcd-glaaed 
wares, or brick were found with this group. Nos. 6—8 are of the 'native-ware' and as such are 
not closely datable. Nos. 2 and 3, the bead-rim bowls, although they may be of earlier date, are 
often more plentiful in the Claudian period. The buti-be^crs are develiyed local forms, but 
no, 13, the base of a Claudian jug, must be post a.d. 4^. No pottery was found in the primary 
build of the bank, but 12 pieces of hard red Roman bnck were found. This does not appear at 
■Colchester before a.d. 49 (tee p. 140), so that there is sufficient evidence to able to say that 
the earthwork could not have been bttilt until after the Conquest at the earliest. Such a small 
indeterminate group of sherds is quite insufficient for determining an accurate date, and the 
latest date at which it could have been built can only be deduced from e.\ternal evidence. The 
reasons for suggesting A.D. 61-5 are given on p. 140, 

Group 2. Nos. II, 14, and 18-20, were found in the wash of the bank of the Outer Earthwork, 
and mav possibly have been derived from it, but they cannot be us^ for dating purposes. 
They are m keeping with the last group, and are all apparently of native manufacture. They 
were found in association \viih red Roman brick and tile. ^ 

Group 3. Nos. 5,9,10, and 12, were found in the old turf line. Although this extended under 
the tail of the bank of the Outer Earthwork, the area in which the sherds were found was beyond 
the tail, so they have not been included in Croup i. They were only sealed by the wash of the 
bank. They all have Belgic characteristics, but again their association with many pieces of 
Roman brick and tile prevents this being regarded as a BeMc level. Two unidentifiable sherds 
of red-glazed ware also occurred in this level and a rim of Samian ware of early fabric. Thk 
is so small and rubbed that a definite opinion on its form or w^are can only be tentative, but it 
may possibly be an early South Gaulish Form 18. 
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Abbi AddJ (Tigrc, Exhiopia)^ rock-chureh^ 33, 

Abd iil-Muiniri, building by, 4^, 50. 

Abri Audi, fiint implcmenis found at, lo;* 107, 100. 116 
Abu -I Hasan Ali. building by. 50. 51, 5J* ^ ^ ’ 

Abu Yuiuf Yakub, building by* 49^ 50. 

Acanthus omamciit on \-asts* 57, 

Addis Ababa (Ethiopia): 

Adadi Mariam, rDcfe-church, (FI.)- 
\ckka Mikad (Portugu<ac Ruin), rcsck-chuixh, 33, 
33 (W,). 

Adulis (Eritrea), plan of church at, 4; port for Afcsum 
Kingdom. 3. 

j\kau[n (Ethiopia), architectural style of, 3-72. 3+, jS; 
comparison with Syria and E^pt. 12-13! OtTimn 
expedition to. i, 3, 6; kingdoni of, 3; plans of 
churches at, 4; stelae at, can'cti to represent 
towers, 3 (lig,), 8.9, 34,3b, 39, 41 ; conip^idson with 
Imraha, 30 . 

Palace of Enda Mikael, jm-i* 

Palucc of Tankba Madam, 21- 
St. Man^ of Zion church, oumpaHson with Medhanc 
Alcm, Lalibcla^ iK, 39; U!)c of archer in* 40. 
Subterr^can toml^ of Kalcb and Cabra Maskal, 34, 
Albaicfn Vase fWaahington), 55* 74 (Pl.), 

Alchestcr (Ojton.)* pdttt^ry from, 156, 

Algeda, sherds with palm-motive decoration found at 
the Qara and Bougie, 45 1 ornamented tiles from, 47. 
Alhambra Palace^ set Gmnada. 

^Alhambm Vase^ A Mtssingi laml the Ornament of the 
Vas^ Series , by A. Van de Pul, 43-77 
Allen, Derek, on coins from SiJcheskr, 122, 141^ 147^. 
Almohades, The, atyfe of architectural decoration of* 49, 
50^1 (figOn Sh 59-^- 

Almoravtdcs. The, style of ornament of, 49. co, ^o^ 

(PL). ^ 

Alvarez, Father, visit lo Imrahj, 15; lo JammaJu 
hlariam, 2t j to Lalihela^ 2z* 28. 

.Amari., ^iichele, on HispSJio-XIoresqtie Vases, cited;, 

Amba Senrti (Tigre, Ethiopia), rock-church, 33^ 
Andalusia* architccturil and decorative stvle of, 49, 50, 
St. 

Anglo-Saxon tPugan)! 

W 8axon Village at SuttonCoartenJaVt Berkshire\Thif^ 
Report* by E. Leeds^ 79-93 (Plans, Pis., ligs.); 
summary'^ 92-3; House XXl (potter's workshop), 
plan, Sj- 4 (ligs.), finds, gs; House XXH, 84-5, 
finds, 85; House XXlll, plan, 85 (fig.), finds, 8f: 
House XXlVp plan, 85-7, finds. 86; House XX^^ 
87* finds* 87- Hoitse XXVI* 87; House XXVH, 
plan, 87-^1 House XXVMl* plan. 88, finds, 881 
House XXIX, plan, 89, finds, 89; Houses XXX and 
XXXr, 89-^; fence-like enclosure or basement 
room used as potter's workshop, 82-4 (PI. and fig,); 
aiie west of Milton Road* 90. 

Bones and bone implements: Sutton Courtenay^ 84 
(PL). 86, 87, 88. 89. 

VOt. 3CClf. 


Bronze Disk: Sulton Courtenay, 83. 

BrfKiches: ISutton Courtenay (bronze pm only)* BytPL), 
Buriai, Inhumation: Sutton Coortenav, 86. 

Combs: Sulton Courtenay, 82* 87, S8l 
Garni ng-p|cce: Sutton Coijttcmiy, 84 (PL), ,^7, 
Hearths: Sutton Courtenay, 82, 87* 

Knives: Sutton Courtenay, 88. 

I^-seaf, 83. 83, 

Potter>^: Richborough* 85: Stow. West, 92: Sution 
Courtenay. 82, 84, 85, 86, 87* 88, 89, 90^2 (Pb. and 
figs.); decorated w^re. 92 (Pi,); Trench. West, 
92 (PL). 

Spinning impltmcnis: Sutton Courtenay* 84, 85 (PL), 

86, Sg. 

Animal bones from Cli^telpcrron: aurochs, 97, <j8: 
bear, 97, 98; chamois, 98; coproUtes^ 97; d6er* 98; 
fox, 98; horse, 97. 98; hyena, 97, 98; ibe?t, 98; 
lion, 98; mammoth, 97, 98; marmot* 98; ox, 97, 
9S: aundeer, 97, 98; wolf* 98: wkkjIIv rhinfH:cros. 
98. 

Animate forms, repreaentationsof, in Muslini art. 58-614. 
Antler* found at Sutton Courtenay* 82, 

.Antoninus Pius* coin^ of, 130, 148, 164, 

Aramo (Erittea), church at, 14 (FJ,), 17j arches used at. 
41 (PL and fig.}. 

.Areha^logical Institute, Royal* grant to excavations at 
Bilchcfitcr by* izi* 

Arnold, Sir Thontas, on Rayy p<]iticry, cited, 55- 
Ashteatl (Surrey), pottery from. 153* 154* 156," 160. 
Asmara (Entrea). chtirch at. 14; decoration, 9. 

Aungnac {Haute-Garonne), bone artifacts frocn, 113. 
Azats. Lather* Aihidi Mariam* Atldis Ahab;)^ surv'cycd 
53 - 

Ballleau, Dr, Joseph* prehistoric collections of* 94, 97, 
lit; cited* 97, 98. 99, 104. 

Balmuidy (Lanarks.), potter)^ from. 160^ i6i, 163, 164* 
Bartdff, Order of the* history and herald ly of, 62* 65* 
Basset Down (Wilts.), Saxon graves at, 93* 

Beauregard. iScmours (Sdne-ct-Mame), (finI implement 
from, I ID (fig.). 

Belgio: 

Coins: Siicheater* 134^ 140-1, 147^ 136. 

Potters^ Stamps: Sikhtstcr, 157, 

Pottery: Silchestcr. 124, 125. 138, 139, 154-8, 167: 
butt-beakers* Slkhcsler. 125* 138, 139^ 155^ 167; 
rordoned ware, Silchcstcr* 125* \%4[ Wessex bead- 
rim, Silchestcr, 125, 154. 

Berkshire: see I^mgcot; Shefibrd, East; Sutton Courte¬ 
nay; Wallingford, 

Bprlin, vase of Granada series in* 55, 56, 74* 

Birdoswald (Cumberland) Turret, pottery from, 161. 
BneuiL .Abbd 11 ., on artifacts from Chilelpcmin^ cited, 
95, 99. 104, 105. 

Bristol (GIos.), Hispano-XToresque dish found at* ^5 fl. 
British Museum: Flint artifacts from Cb^tclpcrmn in, 
lOon.; Hisp^mo-Maresqiic dish from Bristol in, 55 n. 
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Buckld^hamshirc; sft Farnh^m R-oyoI. 

Buxton, D, ^Christiui Antiquities of Northern 
Ethiopia*^ by^ 1-4:2 (PlanSp Pis., and ligSp)^ 

Caerw'cnt (Mon^), Roman walling at, 130; potter)^ from, 
161. 

Calatayud {Aragon), golden potter>^ manufactured at, 46. 

Caile^'a Alrebatum, identJ^ed with Silebester, 122-y 

Calvaria, jw Appendix on a Human Skull under Chitel- 
perron. 

Capitati, Dr. L., on Magdalcnrun cultunr, cited, ito. 

Cave* Professor^ A. j. E., 'CJiAluIpcrron: An Api>cndbi 
on a Hunian BkiiiJ\ 95, 99* e 17-19 (PI, and hgs.). 

Chaqqa (Syria)* basilica of* iz. 

Chalfoncr-Smith, Jnp cxcavadona at Slkhestej', iJ7t 138* 

*Chitelperron (Allier): a New Survey of its Palaeolithic 
Industryby A. D- Lacaille; With an Appendix on 
a Human Skull by Professor J. E. Ca%e* 95-119 
{map, Pls.p and figs*)* 

La Grottc dcs F(^es : desenption of site, 95 ; Palaeol itliic 
artifacts from* 95 {Pis., and figs.); Pleistocene 
aoinia] bones* 97* 98; bone artifacts, 99,1 lo-ib fPls.., 
and figS.)i — dtMration* 112^ flint artifacts* 97* 
99* iQo; —bifacial iiopleinents^ tog^— blades, cores, 
flakes, flakc-impicments, loo-a, iz6;—gravers, toOi 
104-5^ 116: — steep-backed flake toofi or knivea. 
too, io5“9; — early tnicroIilhs> 107;—scrapers, 100, 
loi, 10Z-4; hearths* 97, 98; ornaments, perforated 
car-bonc, 97, 115-16; pigments used at* 116; skull, 
human* 99, 117-19 ^d figs.). 

Chippenhaiti (Wilts.), stone used at Silchesicr fiom, 

Christ, deposition scene, caned in Mikael church, 
Lalibcia, 27. 

Claudius, imitation of coin of* tag* 147, 

Claudius Godiicus, coins of* 148. 

Coins: ree Bcigic, Roman, and individual Emperors, 
etc* 

Colchester (Essex), Belgic settlement ai, 141; potters' 
stamps from* 150* 157; pottery from, 152, 153* 155, 
157,167. 

CoLeshifl (Wilts.), Saxon burial at, 93. 

Combe CapeUe, Salnt-Arit-S^ieur (Dordogne), bi¬ 
facial flint impieniejits from, 109. 

Commius, coins of, 141; Tradibonal founder of Sil- 
Chester, 140-j. 

Constans, coin of, 148. 

CoEistandnc I* coin of, £48; coin of House of* 149* 

Constandnus Ip coin of, from Sutton Courtenay, 82. 

Constantius It, coin ofp r49. 

Corbridgt (Northumberland), pottery from, ib>. 

Cordova (Andalusia): ivo37 camngs, 49 Jt., 58 a., 59; 
Xhalifatc at, 45; vase at, 47. 

Cottoup Airs. M. A.* 'Excavations at Sikhestcr, 1938-9*, 
by* 121-67 (Plans* PJs.^ and 

Couticr* NL on prclUatoric bone anlfaets, cited, 

tio. 

Crescent* symbol of Mahrem, 5. 

Cumberland: see Biidt^waid. 

Cunobelifi, coiris of^ 124, 147^ 156, 

Cyrianus, St., relief of. in Golgotha Chapeh Pb 


Debra Damn (Ethiopia)^ monastic church at, 6-13 (PIs^^ 
andflp.); comparison with Imraha, 15-19: com¬ 
parisons with L^libela, 25, 26, 27. 28; use nf ardics, 
40-1; fric2)es, 42; panelled celling of narthex* 9-ti 
(PL), 17; quadruple brackets tn narthex, 38 (PL* 
and fig 4 » nave* ie* 12 (FL, and figs.); columns, 
pilasters, and brackets, 38; plan, 4* 5* rj; roof* 12 
(PL), t 6; sanctuary, tz ; wall-structure, 34: westEU-n 
porch, 9; window-fllHnga* (PL and fig,), 

Debra Libanos (Eritrea)* monastic church at, 13-14 
(Pi.): Window-fillings at, 35 (Pis.)* 

Damitian, CdirkS of, tiy, 137, 148* 161. 

Dorchester (Oxon.)p pits connected with poiteris work¬ 
shop at, 83^ 84. 

Kgjpt, churches of Nile valley^ 13* 

Enda Mikael, Palace of, at Aksum, 20* 

EppiJiua, coins of, i4t, 

Essex: see Colchester. 

^Ethiopia, Northern, The Christian Antiquities of, by 
D. R. Buxton* E-42 (Flans* Pis., and figSh): .Aksumite 
style, 3 "5; built-up churches, 6-22; rock-hewn 
churches* ^3“34: arches, 39-41 {figsOl columns 
and capitals, 37^ (fipn); friezes, 41-2 (tigs.); 
w'all-slmcture* 34; windows, doors* and window- 
fillings, 34-7 (figs.). 

Es^angelists, symbols of, in Golgotha chapel, 27. 
Excuiations; 'at Silchester, Egj8-9\ by MrSn M- 
Colton, 121-67 and figs*): at 

Sutton Courtenay’: Third Report, by E. T. Leeds, 
79-93 1 **' ana. Pis., and flgs.). 

Falrford (Gloa.), Saxon cemciqry at, 93. 

Famham Royal (Bucks.), flint implement from Raker’s 
Farm, 108, 109 (flg.). 

Ferdinand l\\ meda or w liccl-sign of, 67 (PL). 
Ferraaaerie, La, see Sav^gnae-dc-AUremont. 

Fcrribyi North (Yorks.), brooches from, 143; pottery 
from, 152. 153, 165, 

Findlay* Dr.* summary of records of T.ialibeL2 by, 23* 
France: see Abri .Audi; Aurignae; Ikaurt'gard; ChitcL- 
perron; Combe CapcDe; Germollcs; Madeleine* La; 
.Moustier, Lc ; Rochc-aux-Loups, I.a; Sa%^ignac-de- 
\Iiremont: Tilly; Vaumas. 

Gallu-Roman Pottery: Chatclperron, 97* 

Germany: ser Trier. 

GennoUrs (Sadne-et-Loire), cave^tation at, tog, 

Geta, cotd of* 14$. 

Gloucestershire: see Fairford* 

Granada {Andalusia): enamelled and lustred plaque fromf 
63; vajM, 43-5, 47, 48, 51, 54-69; for detaila see 
under Vaaea; ^Granada IT* 56^69^ 72-3, 74(PIfl. and 

figs,). 

Alh^hro, Th«: Atf&stif»t, Iukuv pottery frotnit 47. 

Alhambra Palace: bujiding of, 50—]; Halt of Ahejii- 
terrages, 51* 55* 57 n.; Ambassadors or Coniarcs 

HalJ, 51, SS^ Half of the Barit, 51, 54, 55 n., 57; 
CapUve’sTower, 51 ^Damja'aChamber, 51 j Infaiitos’ 
Tower, 5T; Hall of Justice, 60, roof painting, 6i-s, 
64; Court of the Linns, 51, 54, 57 (PL); Court of 
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Mynics or FUIipontl, 51, 54, 57: Por^l Oratory^^ 
5 ^* [Pi^ 4 p Dncftaing-Ronni, 

56 s RoyaJ Mosque, ^djoforng Council ChiUnber, 51, 
i2p 54 of Tvfo Sisiers. 51. 55, 57 {PL): 

Cater of Wine. 51, 52 (PL). 

GcncraJifc* 50, 

Guest, Rhuvon, on Arabic script, cited, 7J. 

Hadrian, coin of, 140, 148. 

HaJtemp sttr undrr Rhernish pottery* 

Hampshire: ler Hurstbnurne Tairant; Silchcster. 

Havcrficitl Bequest Fundp gmnl to Sikhcslcr excavatioiis 
by, 

HawkeSf Professor C. F* C., on Gclgie sectlcrncnts, 
ciled^ 141, 

Hcraldpy: Shield of the Order of the Banda, 61; gn 
'Granada IP^ vase, 64-9; history of arms attributed 
to Naarid dynasty, 61-2, 6^, 64-9: evolution of 
turda or wheehsignp 66-S. 

Hertfordshire: wa Vcmlamiuin. 

Hindu temples, rock-hewn, 24. 

Jiirach CoQccdon, fragment of vase in, 5s* 53, 54, 75 

Hispanjc Sopety of ^America, fragments of vas4^ ovillcd 

^y- s^*- 75 .74 (PI.). 

Hiiipajio-MoneBque: arcKitectura] and decorative style, 
49-50; vases, 43-^7 (pis. and figs.). 

Hofheim, at un^rr Rhenish pottery, 

Holland: Nijmegen, 

Kutstboumc Tarrant (Hants), pottery^ from, 163. 

Imrahanna Kristos, King of Ethiopia, 6, 20, 21. 

Imrahanna Kristos (lmi:aha)p (Ethiopia], ca^'e-church 
5, 6p 13, 14 (Pis.); ocimpariison witJi Aksiim, 20; 
comparison with Debra Damn, 15-19; comparison 
with Lalibela, 20;; use of arches, 40; comer-towci^, 
20-1; deoorption. S. 17; doors and windows^ t4p 
15-16; frieaos, 42; piers^ pilastcns, and bracketsp 
38-9 (fig.); plan, 4. 15 (figs.); toofs, 16 (fig.); 
Sanctuary^ 12; wall’-stmcturc, 34; iritidoW'fillings, 
35-6 (fig.); subsidiary building at, 21. 

Ivories; Cordova, 49 n., 58 n., 59; Omayyad^ 54. 

jammadu .Mariam (Ethiopia), church at, 21-2 (PL); 
friezes, 42; plan, 21 (fig.)i comparison with Ghior- 
ghis, Lalibclap 29; Batictuary', 12. 

janikourski. Professor, on remains of giam dcor, cited, 

Jativa (Vaicnda), sculptured trough in Museum at^ 59. 

Jerez de la Ftomcra (Andalusia), Malaga vase from. 43, 
4^* Sit S 3 . S 4 . 75 ,(PI )- 

JoycCi Rev% J, G., excavations at Sikhcstcr, 122, [30. 

Karslakcp Coiond, J- B, P.j esca^Titions at SikLesler, 
121, 131, 137, 138, 140. 

Kent: m Oldbury ; Riehborough; SwarJing. 

KoechILn collection, jug fragment, 47. 

KohaUo (Eritrea), 3; plana of churches at, 4, 13, 

Krenckcr, D., cited, i, 9, 12, xjy 20, 29. 37, 

Kufic characters, 44, 47, 49, 54 (PL)* 


Lacallle, A* D., Xh^telperton: a New Survey of its 
Palaeolithic Industry", hy, 95-119 (map. Pis., and 
figs), 

Lalibela, King of Ethiopia, 6, 23; burial-place of, 27. 

LalibeU (Ethiopia): 

rock-churches of, i, 6, 22-32 (Plana, Pis., jnd figa.)- 
European visitors to, 22; compariaon with Imra- 
hanna Kristos, iS-2o; decorative arches used at, 41; 
window^fillings at, 35 (figs.); work of Mond della 
Carte at, 2, 23* 

Abba Libanoi, 25, 27 (PL); arches used at, 40; 
brackets used at, 38 (fig.); fricKCs used at, 42. 

Amanuel church, 19, 25 (Plan), 26 (PL and 
use of arches, 41; bracket-capitals, 39 (PL); friezes, 
42; wall-structure, 34. 

Arbate Inscsa (The Four Beasts), 31 (PL)i 32. 

.Asheten Mariam, 30. 

Rilbala Cherkos, 30 (PL)^ 32. 

Rilbala Ghiorghis church, plan, 23, 29. 30 (PI. and! 
fig.), 32; brackets used at, 39. 

Dtrnaghel church, 35* 

Gabriel church, 25 (PI.). 

Ghenetta Mariam (Garden of Mary). 31-2 (PL and 
figs.); window--fillings from, 35, 

Ghiorghis (St* George's) churdi, 22, 25 (Plan), 26, 
29-30 (PL and fig.); oompariaon with Jammadu 
Mariam. 29* 

Golgotha, 25, 27 (PI.). 

Mariam (Sr. Mary's) thurchj 19, 23, z6 [PI, and figs*), 
32, 37; use of arches, 41; capitals and brackets us^d 
in, 3S, 39 (PL); frieies, 42 (fig.). 

MaskM church, 25. 

Medhane .Alem (Saviour of the World) church, 19, 
S 5 (pkn), 2b, 2S-9 (PI. and figs.); comparison with 
Su Maty of Zion, Aksum, 28,29; use of arched, 41; 
window-fillJn^, 36-7 (figO- 

Merkurios church, 25. 

Mikael (St. Michael*?)churchy ^ 5 * ^7 (PL); capital and 
brackets used in, 38 (PL); window design, 37 (fig.). 

Lastu (Ethiopia)^ churches of, 6. 

Lecdij, E. I'hurlow', ^ Saxon Villa^ at Sutton Courtenay, 
Berkshire’: Third Report, by, 79-H93 (Plans^ Pis., 
and figSK)* 

Leicester (Letes.), Homan houoe with stone foundations 
at, 126* 

Leningrad (U.S.S*R.)^ Hermitage Museum, vase from 
El Sabr in, 74 (PI.), 

London, Roman walls of, 134; Roman potter's stamp 
from, 150; Roman pottery fram, j6o^ 

London Aluseum, Samimi in, 152. 

Longcot [Berks.)^ Saxon burial with amuthy'st bead at, 
93 ^ 

Madeleine, La, Tursac (Dordogne), fiint artifacts from, 
ito. 

Madrid (Spain): 

ArchacologiKiJ Museum: v’asc from Jerez dc la 
Frontera, 43 (PL). 

Institute de Valencia de Don Juan: Burgio Vase in, 43. 

Magnendua, coin of, 149. 

Mahrcm, Ethiopian god, symbol of, 
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Mulaga (Sf»iin}; 

Group of 74-5 ^ details jm imdrr Va^es; 

references to fusnufecture of golden lustre pottery 
at, 46, 47; potter}' indtiatry of, 47, 

V aaes: arah^SEque ornament, 4S-g igcometrical rtiod vea^ 
53-4; painting technique, 45:-^, 52. 

Malmesbur} (Wilts.), stone used at Sikhester from, 143. 
Marinids, The, style of erchitectural decoradon of, 4^ 
50, 54 (PL) I dynast) p 59. 

Marrakech {Africa)p decoration on minaa't of Booksellers 
Mosque (al-Kutubia) at, 49, 50, 53 (PL); mural 
paintings 50 n.; pulpit^ 50 gatevi'ay at, 50. 
Matthets’, Rev* A. Yekka hliJcaelp Addis Ababa, 
described by, 33* 

May. T.* T/ii^ f^und ut ^ikhesfer, by, cited, 123. 

Marina (SieiU)p vasts, 43, 46, 48, 53, 54, 75 (PL). 
Alcdina-az-Ziihra (Cordova); 58; pottery fragments 
cxca^-atcd at, 46^ 49 A.; reliefs on atone cistern 
from, 60. 

Alelvilk^ IL V., on building stones used at Silchester, 
122* 143. 

Mercury^ Homan antclix with mask perhaps oL t47 (PL)- 
Miltrub frames. 52 (PL)^ 

Mtidcnhad (Wilts.), Saxon graves at, 93. 
Monmouthshire; m CaenvenL 

Mond della Cortc, survey of Lalibela by* ^3. 30J 
visit to Imraha. 15, 

Moorish w^alI-paintings in the Albainhra^ 63^ 

Morantp Dr. G* M., on huniau skyJ! from Chitclperron^ 
cited, 99^ 119. 

Mousder, Le, Pc)‘2ac (Dordogne), hifadal fiim imple¬ 
ments from, ro9. 

Muhammad V, building at the Alhan^bra, by, 51* 52. 
I\tuhainmad IX, or Vlli, portrait by John van Fy^ of, 
64^ 

iMunzor^ Dieronymus^ l^th-centiiry account of Gruua-da 
hy\ cited, 66. 

MyreSp J. L-h on BeJgic sctilcmcnia. died, t4t. 

Kasridp histor)' of dynasty^ 59, 6 q, 61, 69-73; a^ms 
attributed to, 61-2, 63p 64 (PL and fig*); arms on 
'Gnmada IV va&e, 64-9; paintings of rulers, fir. 
Neivstcad (KoTtburghs.), brooch froiUp 144: Roman 
pottcr^s stamp from, 150: potter}' fronip 163. 
Kijmcgen (t-folland), butt-hcakers made at, 152, 
Northumbertand: Corbridgic. 

Novara (Sidly), "Giami t!t S. Ugo" associated with 
Cistercian church at, 4J. 

Oldbuiy^ (Kent), eanhworkSp 125, 

Omayyad ivorie?, Inierladng ornament on, 54^ 

Oxford Uni verity ArdiacolDgical «k>cicty, exemptions 
at Sutton Courtcjiay by^ 79. 

Oxfordshire: jm Alchester; Dorchesicn 

Palcmio (SicilyX vase from Mazzara in Museum, 43 
(PL). 

Pampeluna (Kavarrch casket from, 34, 

Pearcep Nathaniel, visit to Jautmadu Muriam, 2i« 

Pepiitp Abbe G.-I)., on P^eollthic finds fmm Chalet- 
perron, cited, 95^ 99, 117. 


PeiraulT, M. Emesf bones of prehistoric fiiuiut from 
Chiiclpcrron district m possession of, 96. 

Fevensey (Sussex)p Homan walLing at, 130. 

Feyrony^ AL on film flake industry-p cited, toip 110^ 
op bone artifacts^ i tz. 

Pbiladelpliia, U.S.A.p Academy of Natural Seknee, 
bones of prehistoric fauna from Chitelperron 
district iui 96, 

Poirieri M,p hones of prehEstoric fauna colkcied by, 96^ 
111. 

Pottery: 

Anglo-Saxon; Betgtc; Homan. 

1-1 ispano-Moresque dish at Bristol, 55 Koechlln 
collection jug fragment, 47; lustred, 46-S, 5s, 53 
(PL); from the .d/maftiw, 47; ree t^lso Vases. 

Fryxe., Dr. Davies* on Roman pottery from Silchestcr^ 
123, 149-51- 

Rabat (Morocco), gateway at, 50; mosque minaret, 53; 
Chdla necropolis gateway, 50, 54, 

Raffray, A., survey of [valSbek by, 33, 

Rayy pollciy, S5* 

Rhenish pottciy, 164; llaltcm, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 13S, Hofheim, 152, 157,158, 159, t66. 

Richborough (Kent): Homan pottcr^s stamp fmm, 150; 
pottery fmm, 154, 155, 156, 158^ 139, 160^ 161, 162, 
164, 166; Saxon vase from, $5^ 

Koche-aux-L^oups, La (Yonne), Hint graver from, 105. 

Rock-hewn Churches in Ethiopia, 22-34 (Pl^, p'^ns. and 

fig*.). 

Homan: 

w o-fro Gallo-Roman; SiJcfiestcr, excavations at. 

Anlcfixac: Sikhester, 1271 147 (PL), 

Bricks: Silchi^ter, 140. 

Brooches: Siiehcstcr, 126, 137* 143-5 (figgi.), M7i *58, 
]6o (figs-). 

Buckics: Silchcsier, 138^ 145, 147 (PL, and 

Coins; Silchester. 127, 129, J30, 132, 135, 137, 147-9, 
161, 164; Sutton Courtenay 8z, 85, 

Figurine; Venus (pipe-clav) fmm Sikhester, 129^ 

147 (Pl^)* 

Mints: Trier (Treves), 82. 

PoltCTs' Stamps: Sikhestcr, 126, 144, 150^3, j6t» 

Pottery: Si!cheater, 124, 125, 137, 135, 137, 138^ 139, 
140 (Pts. and Bp.); Sutton Courtenay (^^ases), 85 
(fig.)h S7f Beakers, Silchester, 124; motti>' 
bc^eru, Silchcater, 163; ^Castor ware", Sikheater, 
163; coarse pottery, Silchester, 137, 129, 132, 
J53--67; Samian, Silchesler, 126, 129, 132, 144, 
149-53, 156^ T58, 167; trrm Sikhcatcr^ 

127, 129, 156. 

Textile, fragyn^nta of;; Silchcatcr, 13S, 145, 147 (Pld- 

Tilcs: Sutton Courtenay^ 84^ 83, 88_ 

Rosa, Sir E. Denison, on Persian freacoes, cited^ 59. 

Rutda Or Wheel-sign, evolution of, 66—S (FL)* 

Saad^ Sultan, building at the Alhambra by, 51, 

Sadoumy, M. H., on Palaeolithic finds from Chiltd- 
perron, cited, 95, 97. 

Saints, figures of, in Mikael church, Lalibeta, 27 (PL)d 

Salar (Andalusia) vase, 48, 54, 60, 74 (PL). 
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Sa!i (Africa), prsenalgaic, 50 (Pl<); cnUege or madrasa 

Sand wich (Kent), duh'paid on Msdaga pottery in I3'i3»47- 

Savignac-de-Miremocit (Dordogne), flint industry at La 
Femissertc, 101. ml, loj, 107; bone points from, 
ro^, t ia, 

Scotland: tef Balmuidyi NcOrStcad. 

Seprimius Severus. denarius of, 1J2. 

Seville (Spain): . i/fdaiJr, 50; shields displayed in, 62 w.; 
La Giralda tnoaque, 50, n. 

Shc^ord, East (Bcrfcs^), Saxon cemetery at, 91- 

Shropshire: set Wroxeter. 

Sicily: see Mazzaia; Novara; Palermo, 

Sikhester (Hants): 

Excavations at, 1^38-91, by Mrs, M, A. Cotton, 
121-67 (Pis™! PI*’* figs): acknowledgements, 
[21-2; Belgic (Prc'Roman) Silchestef, 140-1; build¬ 
ing Blone, 130, 143; identified with Calleva Atreba- 
lum, 122-3, 140-11 inscribed stone found in 1732, 
132, 

Amphitheatre Gateway, tiS. [yo. 

SaBilica, 127, 135, 

Bath building, 137, 135- 
Ditches, 133-4, 

Finds, Details of, 143-67. 

Fomm, J27, 135, 

Inner Defenecs, 123-34. ^43* 

Outer Earthwork, t 37 - 4 o* 143 - 
Postern (Blocked), 131-3. 

Rampart or Earthen bank, 123, 139-30, 134. 
Rampier’s Copse, 137, 13S, 140. 

Rye Ilouse Meadow, 135, 138. 

Street-plan, i3S^, 143- 
Wall, Stone, 130-2. 134. 

Antefix, 127, 147 (PL); braraleis, 145: bncks, Roman, 
140; bronze objects (miscellaneous), 145-7 (fig-); 
brooches, isb, 127, 143“5* ’47i *5®* (fig*-)! 

buckle, hronw, 138. 145, 147(PL su'd Bgs.): burials, 
Roman, 137; coins, Belgic, 114. 140-1, 147-^1, 156; 
coitta, Roman, 127, 130, 132, *35, 137, 147-9. tot. 
164; hearths, 137, 138; iron objects (miscella¬ 
neous, 1471 keys, 147. ifio: poRetF. native, m 
uHJtr HcJgic, pottery: pottery. Roman, see under 
Roman, pottery; rings, finger, 145; spoon, 147: 
textile, fragments of, 138, 145, 147 (PL); tile, 
fragment of, 138: toilet articles, 147, 160; Venus, 
ptpe-clav figure of, 129, 147 (PL). 

Skull: see Cbatclperron. .Appendix on a Human hkuU 
from. 

Sokota (Ethiopia). Maakala Kristos (Cross of Christ) 
church. 32 (H.); btackci used at, 38. 

Solomon's seal, used in vase decoradon, 53, 56. 

Spain; see Alhambm Vase atui under Granada; Cala- 
tayud, Cordova: Granada: Jativa; Jere* de la 
Frontera; Madrid; Malaga; Medina ax-Xahra; 
Parapcluna; Salar; Seville; Toledo; Zaragnssa. 

Stanfield, j. A,, on ‘Samian Vessel of Unusual Shape,* 

StelflCp AksumUe^ carved to rcpnjscnt tower^ 5 (fig.) S, 


% J4- 3^^ 4*' 

Stephen, Dr. A. on 


n-fnains of giant deer, cited, gS. 


Stone Age: 'Chilelpecron: n New Survey of its Vahto- 
Hthic Industry V by A. D. Lucailk% With an Appen¬ 
dix qn a Hyman Skull, by Pmfesiifjr A. J, E. Cave, 
^5-119 (mapp FU.y and Upper PalacoUihtc 

flint implernenta^ rer under Chflttl perron. 

Stow, West (Suflblk)p Saxon bowl or cup from, ya. 
SufTo^k: fff StoWp Weat^ 

Sultans, Naandi, paintings oC 
Surrey: str Ashtead, 

Sussex: scf Pcvensey. 

Sutton Courtenay (Berks. Third Report on S^ucon 
Village ai. by E. Leeds, 7i>-<>3 (Flans, VU., and 
Ffjr details see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 
Swaxling (Rent). pf>ttcry f!^on1l^ 154, 

Tafkba (Syria^ b^iailiea of, 12. 

Tarragona (Spain), doi&tcrs, 54. 

'Paza (Moroeco)* tnoaque at, 50, 

Terrasse, M. Henri, on mosque at SevLUct died, 50. 
Tetri cuSp oain of, from Sutton Courtenay^ 85. 

Textiles, i5th"eentur)' descriptions of* S^-j; l'n>m 
Silchcster^ 158,, 145, 147 (PL). 

Tigre (Ethiopia), mck-ehurches in, 53-3^ 

Tiliy, Saligny (Allier)^ flint ujted at Chitelperrpn from, 

99* 109. 

TincoinniiuB* coins of, 141, 

Tinmal (Africa), decoration on mostjue of, 49 (figO> S^- 
Tokqnda (Eritrea), 3 \ plan of ehunch at, 4, 14. 

Toledo (Spain): decoration of synagogue (later Church 
of Death of Blcp:d Virgin}* 57; bowk of golden 
ivare mentioned tn trade formularies of* 46* 
Trcc<»Mtfe, used in vase-decoration* 55* 56. 

Treves: Trier. 

Trier (Trevoi) (Germany), coin of Consiantinus I from 
Roman Mint at, 82. 

Valens, coin oft 148- 

Valcntiriian* ctiLn of, 149; coins of house of, 135* 149- 
Van de Put, Art 'Ou a Xlissing Alhambra Vase, and the 
Omament of the \'ase Seri^»^ by, 43^77 (Pis. and 
figs.). 

van Eyck, John, portrait of-iMuKanimad IX, or VI11, 
fay, 64. 

Vfl^es, llispano-Moresque: 

'On a Missing Alhambra Vftse, and the Ornament of 
the Vase Series', by A. Van de Put* 43^77 tPls^ 
and figs.)- 

D<?coraiion: animate foims, Mtisluri attitude w repre- 
^-ntation of* 5S--64; arabesque* 44, 45, 46. 47^ 
4S-5J. 54. 5 Sp 5^1 epigraphy* 44. 4^. 47t 49 p 53-4^ 
55, 56, 65 j geometrical* 53-4 p 57: {3 reek fret, 46-7: 
heraldic* 44- 4^^. ^4”9< interlacing, 47- 49. 5^ 

yh 54. 5^-7; bistre. 46^, 52. 53. puhtdiig 
technique, 4M. 5^, S3- 551 plant-form. 44. 45^ 49^ 
53r 54—7; acanthus, 57; palm riKnive* 4S“b; 
Solomon's seal* 53, 56: Koomorphtc, 44, 46* 54-5, 
561 birda. 57P 

Cordova: 47. 

Granada Group^ 43^5► 47' 4®- S^. 54“^>t 741 .Alfaaidn 
(Washington)* $ 5 * 74 Alhambra, 43, 4^* 49, 
55 t 74 (fig^JrCAica^aba)^ 47; Berlin^ 55* 56^ 74; 
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*GiajTft di S. Ugo^ jrt Novara kfw; Gnnada 11 , 
4+-5p 49, 56-69, 72-3, 74 (Pis.); Granada III, 74; 
HbpanJc Society of America, jw New York 
Ntw York, Kiapanic Society of America^ 56, 73, 
74 (PJ.); Novara (Giarra di S. Ugo), 43, 76; 
ington, M Allvatdn, itAoesr. 

Malaga: 46, 47, 52, 60; arabesque ornament, 48-53; 
geometrical motives, 53-4; painting technique, 
48-^; ‘Hirsch" ficds, 52, 53, 54, 75 (PL); Jeres de 
la Fronicni, 43,4S, 52,53,54,60,75 (PI.); Mastaara, 
43 > 4 ^. S*. S3t 54 . 75 {Pl-)r ^Saiaara, Burgio Vase, 
43, 46, 751 SaJar (Ilcrmitage Museum, Leningrad), 
48, 53, 54, 6 d, 74 (PI.); Stocldioliti, 47-8, 75. 

M^aga or ^lurcta: Madrid (liottioa), 47, 75. 
Vauiiuia (AJlicr), Hint used for artifacts from, 99. 

Venus, pipe clay figure of, >29, 147 (Pl.)- 
Verica, successor to Eppdltis, [41. 

Vemlamium (Herts.): Bclgic scltlctncnt at, 141, 155; 
pottery from, 125, 151, 153, 154, 155, (56, 160^ 161, 
i63p 164, t6^, [66; walls of, 134. 

Victoria, Queen, balfpenoy of, found at Silchcatcr, 148P 
Victoria and Albert Museum: dish sherd with geo¬ 
metrical design id, 53 (PL); earthenware pot with 
gold plates from Murcia in, 45. 


Wallingford (Berks.), coin of Eppditia from, t4i. 

Washington vase^ Aibaidm 

Welloome Historica] Medical Museum (London), pre¬ 
historic collections from France exhibited by, 95* 
99. 117^ 

Wellii^on, The Duke of, part of Roman Silcbester 
handed over to Minisbry of Works by, 121% 

Wheeler, Dr* R. E. M,t Belgic settlements, dted, 141. 

Wiltshire; fee Basset Down; Chippenham; Coleshill; 
MaJmesbury; MildcnhaLL 

^Voghoro (Tigr£, Ethiopia]^ rDck-chureh at, 32^-3 (PL); 
fric2C9 at, 42. 

Wroxeter (Salop), pottery from, t6i, 1631 J64. 


Yorkshire; ter Fcrriby, North. 

Yusuf I (Nasrid Sultan), building at Alhambra by, 51 
5 ^ 

Yusuf Vakmb (Marinid Sultan), building byp 50. 


Zagvve kings of Ethiopia, 6. 

(Saragossa) fc(Spain)p stucco consoles with palm- 
motive from the Aljafcria, 45^ 49 50; ivory box 

from, 54. 

^Qomorphic decoration, Musliin treatment of, 58-64^ 
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